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AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" But rn not c1iJ4e thee ; 

Let shame come when it will, I do not cell it; 
I A» not bid the thnnder-bearer shoot, 
Kor tdl tales of thee to hifh'jvdstaicr Jove ; 
Mend when Uion canst " 

If is aibnosi as impossible to descri1)e minutely what ocetnred on ffaa 
InAi^s leaehmg the Wal&igford. as to deserioe all the tenifie inci- 
dents of the stn]«gle betweeii Brewett and mysdf in the water. I 
had sTdfieient perception, howeyer, to see, as I was assisted on hoard 
bjr Mt, Hardinge and Neb, that Lncy was not on deck. She had i>to* 
faftblT gone to join Grace, with a view to be in readiness for meeting 
the aire intdhgence that was expected. I afterwards learned that 
she was long on her knees in' the after-cabin, engaged in that conyol- 
siTe prajer which is apt to accompany sndden and extreme^ distress in. 
those wno wp€»l to God in their agony. 

Doling tfe bnef moments, and they were but mere partides of 
time, if one can nse snch an expression, in wMeh my senses conld 
cflicm anytiung beyond the homd scene in which I was so clos^/ 
engaged, I had heird shrill screams from the lungs of Cfalo^' ^^ 
Lncf 8 vtace had not mingled in the outcry. Even a<>'»%*L'ji JmT 




UKUb, uDuciiiiua wuBUier lu laugh ur uu W»^*^i"'r",^'^^««.j ^ «««.4. 

ma^ and then at her own admSer, up*a ^«- feehngs found a vent 
in the old exclamation of " der feller r 

It was fortunate for Andrew Ptewett thafc a man of Post s expe- 
xieiice and steadiness was with us. ^ No socmer was the seemingly 
lifeless body on board, than Mr. Hardinge ordered the water^sk to 
be got out ; and he and Marble woidd have soon been rolhng the poor 
fdlow with all their miffht, or hdding him up by the heels, jnder the 
notion that the watCThe had swallowed must be got out of Mm, 
before he could again breathe ; but the ^thonty of <f « »?, ^^^ 
the profession soon put a stop to this. Dr^irett's wet Rothes were 
inmiediately removed blankets were warmed at the galley, and tne 
most idheioas means were resorted to, in order to restore the cnrcu- 
latiott. The physician soon detected signs of hfe, and ordering aU 
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but one or tiro asaistantB to leave Ibe spot, in tea minates Dn««H 



Tu terrific Bceoe enacted so diiectlj b^ore bia eres, prodooedsn 
effect on tlie JUtM-Rjinao, 'wbo consented to haul ait ms maio-sbeet, 
lower his studding-sul snd topsail, come by the wind, stand aorou to 
the Wallingfi^, neave to, and hnrer a boat. This occnrred just as 



wu placed is a warm bed, and m^bt be consider^ out oC danger. 

THe terrific scene enacted r- ■*■ — "- '•"' — *■" "-" — *"~~' ~ 
effect on the .^J^-nrman, w 
' -^^-- "^ -"l^t( 

Dreiratt was tffenbcJow; and, aminnteli^, ddMre.Snvettand 

her two dansbters, Helen and Caroline, vete woiwht alongside of ns. J 

He fears of these tender relatives were allaredoy my report ; for, 1 

b^ this time, I could both talk and walk; ana Post laisea no ctqec- \ 

tion to their being permitted t« pi below. I seized that opportunitr 
to jump down into the ahxip'a hold, where Neb brought me sonie dir 
clothes ; and I was soon in a warm, deli^tful ^w, that contributed 
in no small degree to mj comfort. So desperate had been my strug- 
gles, however, that it took a good nigjif b rest completely to restMV 
the tone of m; nerres and all my strength. My ammgnnents were 
barely completed, when I was summoned to the cabin. 

QiBce met mc witb extended ajms. She wept on my bosran fix 
nsaj minut«3. She was dreadfolly a^tated as it was; thonsh 
happily she knew nothiiw of the cause of Chloe's screams, and of tae 
coniosion on deck, untu I was known to be safe. Then Lucy com- 
municated all the facts to her in as considerate a manner aa i^ own 
kind and frcntlc nature conld dictate. I was sent for, as just stated, 
and carrsRi.ll like any other precious thing that its owner had sop- 

Eacd iist'lf :tboat to lose. We were still in an agitated state, when 
r, Kariiiiige appeared at the door of the cabin, with a pruer-hook 
in his haud. He demanded oui attention, all kneeling in both cabins, 
vhile the good, aimple^ninded old man read some of the collects, the 
Lord's Prayer, and concluded with the thaukagiYing for "a safe 
-"'■■-n fromaea!" Hewouldhave giren us the marriage ceremony 
, licfrjir he would have gone out of the Prayer-book for a^^ 
•vvUniieiJ nixbuip whatever. 

Itwas impossible not to smile at this last act of pioos sim[>licity, 
iiv.;. „^ equally impossible not to be touched with such an evidence 
—^devotion. The offering had a soothing influence on all our 
leclu^, Mft moat especially on those of the excited females. Aji I 
came out into DfaBum-cabm, after this act of devotion, the axcdleirt 
dmne took me m fflB«(jns, kissed mejust as he bad been used to d» 
j" V^^' ""^ blessed me aloud. I confess I was obliged to rush 
on deck to conceal my emotion. 

In a few minutes I becwne sufficiently composed to order sail made 
on our course, when we followed the Orp&ns up the rirer, soon 

Csmg her, wid taking care to give her a wide berti ; a precaution I 
S regretted not having used at fiist. As Mrs. Drewett and her 
two daughters refused to quit Andrew, we had the whole family 
added to our party as it might be per force. I confess to having 
been sufficient^ selfish to complain a little, to myself only, howeve^ 
at always finding these peo^ m my way, during the brief mterrals I 
now enjoyed of being near Lucy. As there was no help, after aeeiiig 
all the canvass spread, I took a seat in one of the chaiis that stood m 
the num-deck, md began, for the first time, coolly to ponder os aU 
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tM^ jiad just passed. Wliile thus occupiecL Marble drew a diair to 
my aide, gare me a cordial squeeze of tne hand, and began to cm- 
vfsrse. At this moment, neatly tricked out in dry clothes, stood Nelx 
on the forecastle, with bis arms folded, sailor-fasDi9n, as cafan as if he 
hadiieTer felt the wind blow ; occasionaiiy ^mg in, however, under 
the' influence of Chloe's smiles and unsophisticated admiration. Li 
these moments of weakness the black would bow his head, sive vent 
to a short laugh, when suddenly recovering himself, he would endea- 
YOUT to appear dignified. While this pantomune was in the course of 
exhibition forward, the discourse aft; cud not flag. 

"Providence intends you for somethii^f remarkable, Mile&" my 
mate continued, after one or two brief expressions of ins satisucticn 
at my safety; ''something uncommonly remarkable, depend on it. 
First, you were spared in the boat off the Isle of Bourlxrai ; then, in 
another boat off I)elaware Bs^; next, you got rid of the Frenchman 
so dexterously in the British Channel ; after that, there was the turn- 
up with the bloody Smudge and his companions; next, comes the 
recapture of the Crisis ; sixthly, as one mi^ht say, vou picked me up 
at sea^ a runaway hermit ; and now here, tms reiy day, seventhly ana 
lastly, are you sitting safe and sound, after carrying as regular a 
lubber as eyer fell overboard, on your head and shoulders down to 
the 'bottom of the Hudson, no less than three times ! I consider you 
to be the only man living who eyer sank his three times, and came up 
to tdl of it, vrith his own tonffue." 

'* I am not at all conscious of having said one word about it, Moses,'* 
I retorted, a little drily. 

" Eyery motioxL every fflance of your eye, boy, tells the story. No; 
Proyidence intends you for something remarkable, you may rely on 
that. One of these days you mav go to Congress — ^who knows ?" 

*' By the same rule, you are to oe included, then ; for in most of my 
adyentures you have been a sharer, besides having quantities that are 
exclusively your own. Bemember, you haye eyen been a hermit.'' 

"Hu-s-h— not a syllable about it, or the children would run after 
me as a sight. You must haye generaUzed in a remarkable way. 
Miles, after you sunk the last time, without much hope of coming up 
again?" 

'* Indeed, my friend, you are quite right in your comecture. So 
near a view of death is apt to make us aU take rapid and wide views 
of the past. I belieye it even crossed my mind that pou would miss 
me sadrr." 

" Ay,^* returned Marble, with feeling ; " them are the moments to 
bring out the truth ! Not a juster idee passed your brain than that. 
Master Miles, I can assure you. Missed you ! 1 would have bought 
a boat and started for Marble Land, neyer again to quit it, the day 
after the funeral. But there stands your cook, fidgeting and looking 
this way, as if she had a word to put in on the occasion. This 
expPite of Neb's will set the niggers up in the world ; and it wouldn't 
surprise me if it cost you a suit of finery all round." ^ 

* A price I will cheerfully pay for my life. It is as you say—Dido 
oertaimy wishes to speak to me, and I musV giye her an invitation to 
come nearer." ^ 
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Dido Caawbffimy was the cook of the £Eanil j, and the mother of 

Chloe. Whatever hv^ercnticisHi might object to her colour, whii^ 

was a black oat of which all the elioss had lairly glistened itself oyer 

the fire, no one oonld* deny h&e oeing foU-blovn. Her weight was 

exactly two hundred, and her oountenonce a strange medley of the 

Jkht^eartedness of her race, and the habitual and necessary severity 

«f a cook. She often protested that she was weighed down by 

''responserbility;" the whole of the disecedit of over-done bee^ or 

under-done fish, together with those which attach tbyemseives to heavy 

.' bread, lead-like buckwheat cakes, and a hundred otiier similar cases, 

; belonging exdusiv^ to her office. She had been twice married, the 

^ last oomiection having been formed only a twelvemonth before. In 

; obedience to a sigii, this impovtairt hidv now approadied. 

"Welcome back. Masser Mile,'' Diao began w^h a curtsey, mean- 
JDg '^ Wdcome back from being half-drownd ; " ^ ebberybody so grad 
you isn't hurt 1" 

"«Thank you. Dido— thank you with all my heart. If I have gained 
nothing else by the ducking, I have gained a knowledge of the manner 
m which my servants love me." 

''Lar* bless us all! How we help it, Masser Mile F As if a body 
eon posserbly help how lab come and go ! Lub jest like rehgion, 
Masser Mils — some get him, and some don't. But lub for a voung 
masser and a young missus^ sah—ne^ just as nat'ral as lub tor ole 
masser and ole missus. I t'mk nuf in' of neider." 

Luckily, I was too well aoquaint^i with the GlawbonnydisJect to 
need a vocabulary in order to understand the TJiftflning of Dido. AH 
«he widted to egress was the idea that it was so much a matter of 
oourae for the dependants of the fiuBily to love its heads, tiiat she 
did not think the mere dreumstance, m itself, worthy of a second 
thoughl 

" Well, IXdo," I said, '' how does matrimony agree with you, in 
your old age P I hear you took a second partner to yonrsd^ while I 
was last at sea." 

Dido kt h£T eyes fall on the deck, according to the custom of all 
brides, let their cobur be what it may ; manifested a proper degree of 
confusion, then curtsied, turned her full-moon face so as to resemble 
a half-moon, and answered, with a veiy suspioioKis sort oi a sigh — 

''Yes, Masser Mile^ dat jest so. i didTfink to wait and ask 'e 
young masser's consent ; but Cupid say"— not the god of love, but an 
old negro of that name. Dido's second partner^— " but Cupid say. 
' what odd he make to Masser Mile ; he long way ofi^ and he won r 
care:' and so, sah, rader than be tormoited so oy Cupid, (me had 
jJtogedder better be married at oniee-~dat all, sah." 

" And that is quite enough, my good woman ; that everything may 
be in rule, I give my consent now, and most cheerfully." 

" T'ankee, sah !" dropping a curtsey, and showing her teeth. 

" Of course the ceremony was performed by our excellent rect(ur, 
good Mr. Hardinge ?" 

" Sartain, sah— no Clawbonny nigger t'ink he marrv at all, 'less 
Masser Hardinge bless him and say Amen. Ebberybooy say 'e mar- 
riage is as good as ole masser ana missusses. Dis make two time 
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Bido got maxried : and both time good, lawful ceremuimy, ai ebber 
was. Oh! yes, san!" 

" Aad I hope jour change of condition has proved to ^rour mind. 
Dido, now the thmg is done. Old Cupid is no great matter in the way 
btwi^, certainly ; but he is an honest, sober fellow enonffh." 

" Ics, salL he dai no one cam dmy. Ah ! Maaser Mile, 'em 'ere 
step-husban^ after all, nebber jest like a body own husband ! Cupid 
bsnf honest, and 6em sober : but he only step-hnsband; and dot I 
teQ him twenty time already, I do fink, if tmf was said." 

''PerhaiNS you haye now said it often enong^— -twenty times are 
^te sufficient to tell a man such a hcf 

" Yes, sah," dropping^ another curtsey, " if Masser Mile please." 

" I do please, ana thmk you have t<dd him that often enough. If 
a man won't leum a thing in twenty lessons, he is not worth the 
trouble of teaching. So tell him he's a step-husband no more, but 
try something else. I hope he makes Chloe a sood father ?" 

" Lcht', sah, he no Chloe's fadder at all— A^r fadder dead and ffone, 
asd nebber come back. I want to say a word to young masser, ^ut 
Chloe and dat 'ere fellow. Neb — ^yes, sah." 

" Well, what is it. Dido ? I see they like each other, and snm;>ose 
tkeif wish to get married too. Is that the object of your visit r if 
90, 1 consent without waiting to be asked. !Neb will make no step- 
husband, I can promise you." 

" DonH be in a hurry, Masser Mile," said Dido, with an eagerness 
that showed this ready consent was anything but what she wanted. 
^'Dere many 'jection to Neb, when he ask to marry a young g;al in 
Chloe sitiation. You know, sah, Chloe now Miss Grace's own waitin'- 
naid. Nobody else help her dress, or do anything in 'e young missns'B 
room, dan Chloe, shesen— ^sy darter. Chbe Qawbonny !" 

Here was a new turn given to tne affair ! It was *' like master. 
like inan/' Neb's love (or hb, for that was just the word, and just 
the idea^ too^ was no more fated to ran smooth than my own ; and 
tibe same objection lay against us both, viz., want of gentility ! , I 
determined to say a good word for the poor fellow, however ; while 
it wonld haye been ezeeeding the usage of the family to interfere in 
m other manner than by advice, in an affiiir of the heart. 

'* If Chloe is my sister's favoante servant. Dido," I remarked, ^' you 
aie to remember that Neb is mine." 

'^ Dat true, sah, and so Chloe say ; but dere great difference, Masser 
Mile, atween Qawbonny and a ship. Neb own« lumself, young masser^ 
he doesn't even lib in cabin, where you lib, san." 

''All that is true. Dido ; but there is a difference of another sort 
between a sMo and a house. The house-servant may be more likejd 
and trusted than the out-door servant ; but we think, at sea» it is 
more honourable to be a foremast-hand than to be in the cabin, unksa 
as an officeri I was a foremast Jack some time, m3n9df ; and Neb is 
only in such a berth as his master once filled." 

Dat agreat deal— quite won'erfol, sah,— berry gieat deal, and 
mnre dan Chloe can say, or I can widi her to say. But, sah, dey say 
now Neb has save 'e young maaser's life, young masser must f;ib him 
free paper ; and no gal of mine shall ebber be firee nigger's vme. 
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No, sah ; 'sense me from dat disgrace, which too much for fait'ful 
ole servant to bear ! " 

" I am afraid, Dido, Neb is the same way of thinkiiigr. I offered 
him his freedom, the other day, and he refused to receive it. 'Kmes 
are changing in this country ; and it will be thought, soon, it is more 
creditable for a black to be free, than to be any man's slave. The 
law means to free all hands of yoiL one of these days." 

/' Nebber tell me dat, Masser Mile — dat day nebber come forme or 
mine ; even ole Gupid know better dan dat. Now, sah, Misser Van 
Blarcum's Brom want to have Ghloe^ dreadful :— but I nebber consent 
to sich a uner" — (Dido meant umon) — " nebber. Our family, sah, 
altoeedder too good to marry in among the Van Blarcums. Nebber 
has oeen and never shall be uner atween 'em." 

" I was not aware. Dido, that the Clawbonny slaves were so 
particular about their connections." 

" Won'erful particular, sc^, and ebber hab been and ebber will be. 
Don't t'ink, Masser Mile, I marry ole Gupid, myself, if anoder prop'r 
connection offer in 'e family ; but I prefar him, to marry into any oder 
family hereabout." 

" Neb is Glawbonny, and my great friend ; so I hope you vrill think 
better of his suit. Some day Ghloe may like to be free ; and Neb 
will always have it in his power to makt his wife free, as well as 
himself." 

" Sah, I t'ink, as you say, Masser Miles, sah— when I hab done 
t'inkin', sah, hq)e young masser and young missus hear what ole 
cook got to say, afore 'ey gives consent." 

- " Certainly : Ghloe is your daughter, and she shall pay you all due 
respect— for that, I will answer for my sister as well as for myself. 
We will never encourage disrespect for parents." 

Dido renewed and redoubled her thanks, made another nrofound 
curtsey, and withdrew with a dignity that, I dare say, in Neb's and 
Chloe's eyes, boded little sood. As for myself, I now mused on the 
character of the things of tnis world. Here were people of the very 
humblest class known in a nation— nay, of a class s^ded by nature 
itself and doomed to inferiority— just as tenacious of the very dis- 
tinctions that were making me so miserable, and against which 
certain persons, who are wiser than the rest of the world, declaim 
without understanding them, and even so so far, sometimes, as to 
deny theb existence. My cook reasoneo, in her sphere, much as I 
knew that Bupert reasoned, as the Drewetts reasoned, as the world 
reasoned, and, as I feared, even Lucy reasoned in my own case ! The 
return of Mar ole, who had leffc my side as soon as Dido opened her 
budget, prevented my dwelling long on this straiupe— I had almost 
said, uncouth — coincidence, and brought my minaback to present 
things. 

''As the old woioan has spun her y]am. Miles," the mate resumed, 
" we will go on with matters and things. I have been talking with 
the mother of the youngster that fell overboard, and giving her some 
advice for the benefit of her son in time to come: and what do you 
think she giVes as tiie reason for the silly thing he did ?" 
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" It is qtdte out of my power to say— that he was a silly fellow natu- 
rally perhaps." 

' '' LoYe. It seems the poor boy is in loye with this sweet friend of 
7001*8, Rupert's sister; and it was nothing more nor less than love 
which made him undertake to play rope-dancer on our main-boom!" 

" Did Mrs. Drewett tellyou this, with her own mouth. Marble?" 

" That did she. Captain Wallingford; for. while you were discussing 
Neb and Chloe with old Dido, we, that is, the doctor, the mother, ana 
myself, were discussing Andrew and Lucy between ourselves. The 
good old lady gave me to imderstand it was a settled thing, and that 
she looked on Miss Hardinge, already, as a third daughter." 

This was a strange subject for Mrs. Drewett to discuss with a man 




feelings. 

scarcely yet in possession of all her faculties, and might very well commit 
an indi^retion of this nature, more especisdly in her conversation with 
a man in Post's position, overlooking or disregarding the presence of 
tiie mate. The effect of all that had passed was to leave a strong im- 
pression on my mind that I was too late. Lucv must be engaged, and 
waited only to become of age, in order to make thjs settlements she 
intended in favour of her brother ere she was married. Her manner 
to mysdf was merely the result ot habit and sincere friendship; a little 
increased in interest and gentleness, perhaps, on account of the griev- 
ous wron^ she felt we had received firom Kupert. What right nad I 
to complam, admitting all this to be true? I had scarcely been aware 
of my own passion for the dear girL for years, and had certainly never 
attempted to make her acquainted with it. She had made me no 
pledges, plighted no faith, received no assurances of attachment, was 
under no obligation to wait my pleasure. So sincere was my affection 
for Lucy, that I rejoiced, even m mv miseiy, when I rememoered that 
not the slightest imputation could be laid on her deportment, truth, 
or frankness. On the whole, it was perhaps the more natural that she 
should love Andrew Drewett, one she met for the &st time after she 
became of an age to submit to such impressions, ihm to love me, 
whom she had been educated to treat wnh the familiarity and confi- 
dence of a brother. Yes; I was even just enough to admit this. 

The scene of the morning^ and the presence of Mrs. Drewett and her 
daughters, produced an entire change in the spirits and intercourse of 
our party. The ladies remained below most of the time; and as for 
Drewett himself, he was advised by Post not to quit his hearth until he 
found bis strength restored. Mr. Hardinge passed much time by 
Andrew Drewetrs side, offering such attentions as might be proper 
from a fsther to a son. At least it so seemed to me. This left Marole 
and myself in possession of the quarter-deck, thoush we had occa- 
sional visits from all below — Grace, Lucy^ and old Mrs. Drewett, 
excepted. 

In the mean time the Wallingford continued to ascend the river, 
favoured xaxtil evening by a light southerly breeze. She outsailed 
everythmg; and just as the sun was sinking behind the fine termina- 
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lion of the Cattskill range of moantBiiis, ve were some miles above 
the outlet of the stream that has lent it its name. 

A lovelier landscape can scarce be imagined than that which pre- 
sented itself from the deck of the sloop. It was the first time' I had 
ascended the river, or indeed that any of the Clawbonny party bad 
been up it so high, Mr. Hardinge excepted; and evervbody was called 
on decK to look at the beauties of the hour. The sloop was about a 
mile above Hudson, and the view was to be gazed at towwis the sootL 
This is perhaps the finest reach of this verj beautiful stream, thouffh 
it is not the fashion to think so, the Highlands being the part usuaDy 
preferred, {t is easy enough for me, who have since lived among the 
subUmity of the Swiss and Italian lakes, to understand that there is 
nothing of a very sublime character, relatively considered, in any of 
the reaches of the Hudson; but it would be difficult to nnd a nver 
that has so much which is exguisitely beautifiDl; and this, too, of a 
beauty which bordens on the grand. Lucy was the first person to 
create any doubts in my mind concerning the perfection of the High- 
lands. Just as the cockney declaims about Sichmond Hill— the inland 
view from Mont-Martre, of a clouded day, is worth twenty of it— but 
just as the provincial London cockney declaims about Bichmond Hiil, 
80 has the provindal American been m the habit of singing the praises 
of the Highlands of the Hudson. The last are sufficiently striking, I 
will allow; but they are surpassed in their own kind by a hundred 
known mountain landscanes; while the softer parts of the river have 
scarcely a rival. Lucy, I repeat, was the first person to teach me this 
distinction-Lucy, who then had never seen eitiier Alps or Apennines. 
But her eye was as true as her principles, her tongue, or her character. 
All was tiuth about this dear girl— truth unadulterated and unalloved. 

" Certainly, my dear Mrs. Drewett." the dear girl said, as she stood 
supporting the old lady, who leaned on her arm, eazing at the glo- 
rious sunset, ''the Highlands have nothing to equal this! To me this 
seems all that art could achieve ; while 1 oontess the views in the 
mountains have ever appeared to want something that the mind can 
imasine." 

Mrs. Drewett, though a respectable, was a common-plaqe woman. 
She belonged to the vast class that do most lof their thinking by 
proxy; ana it was a sort of heresy in her eyes to fancy anything could 
surpass the Highlands. Poor Mrs. Drewett! She was exceeding^ 
cockney, without having the slightest suspicion of it. Her best oudit 
to be everybody's else's best. She combated Lucy's notion warmly* 
therefore, protestiog that the Highlands caM not have a superior. 
This is a sort of argument it is not easy to overcome; and her com- 
panion was content to admire the scene before her, in silence, after 
urging one or two reasons in support of her opinion, in her own quiet 
unpretending manner. 

I overheard this little argument, and was a dose observer of the 
manner of the parties. Mrs. Drewett was extremely indulgent, eves 
while wannest, seeming to me to r«sdst Lucy's qpmiqn as aa a&c- 
tionate mcytJier would contend with tiie mistaken notions cf a verF 
* -'ourite (Md. On the other hand, Lucy appeared confidii^, and 
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Bpcuce as tne young of her sex are most Mt to do wiiea thej utter 
tneir thonghts to ears they feel most be mdnl^eiit. 

A smuet cannot last for ever; and even this, sveet as it had been, 
tMxm became tame and tasteless tome. As the ladies now disappeared, 
I determined to anchor, the wind failing, and the tide ooming ahead. 
Marble and myself had a sort of state-room fitted up for ns in the hold; 
and thither I was f^ad to retire, standing^really in need of rest, after 
the terrible exertions of that day. What passed in the cabins that 
evening, I had no opportunity of knowing, though I heard laughing, 
and happy female voices, through the bulk-heads, hours after my own 
head was on its pillow. When Marble came down to turn in, he told 
me the cabin party had revived, and that there had been much plea- 
sant discourse among the young people; and this in a way to cause 
even him to derive peat satisfaction as a list^ier. 

Neb gave us a call at daylight. The wind was fresh at west-north- 
west, but the tide was just beginning to run on the flood. I was so 
impid^ient to be rid (^ my guests, that aU hands were called immedi- 
atdy, and we got the sloop under-way. The pilot professed himseff 
wilhng to beat up through the narrow passages above, ancL the Wal- 
lingford's greatest perfoimanee bein^ on the wind, I was aetermined 
to achieve my deliveraiioe that veiy tide. The sloop drew more water 
than was usualfor the np-river craft, it is true: but she was Hght, and, 
mot at the moment, could go wherever the loaded Albany vessels went. 
Those were not the 6xys of vast public works; and as for sea-going 
craft, none had ever crossed the Overshaigh, so far as had come to iny 
knowledge. Times have changed great^ since; but the reader wiU 
remember I am writing of that remote period in American histoiy, the 
year of our Lord 1803. 

The anchor was no sooner aweigh, than the deck became a soene 
of activity. The breeze was stif, and it enabled me to show the 
Wallingfcnrd off to advantage among the dull, flat-bottomed craft of 
jQiat day. lliere were reaches in which the wind favoured us. toe ; 
and, by the time the ladies reappeared, we were up among the islands, 
iponmng our way through the narrow channels with rapidity ana 
flikill. To me, and to Marble also, the scene was entirely novel ; and 
between the activity that our evolutions required, and the constant 
change of scene, we had little leisure to attend to those in the cabin. 
Just as breakfast was announced, indeed, the vessel was approaching 
the more difficult part of the river ; ana all we got of that meal, w% 
took on deck, at snatehea, between the many tacks we made. As 
good-luck would have it, however, ^e wind backed more to the west- 
waad about eight o'clock ; and we were enabled to stem the ebb that 
began to make at the same time. This save us the hope of reaching 
the end of our passage without again anchoring. 

At length we reaoned the Overslaugh, which, as was apt to be the 
case, was well sprinkled with vessels aground. The pilot carried us 
tto>ugh them all, however ; if not HteraUy wii^ flying ooburs, which 
would have been regarded as an insult by the less fortunate, at least 
with oomplete success. Then Albany came into view, leaning against 
its sharp acclivity, and spreading over its extensive bottom-iancL It 
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was not the town it is to-day, bj quite three-fourths less in dweOaws 
ai^d people; but it was then, as now, one of the most picturesgite- 
lookmg places in America. There is no better proof, in its way, how 
much more influence the talking and writing part of manldnd have 
than the mere acitors, than is to be found in the relative oonsiderstioa 
of Albany, on the scale of appearance and position, as compared with 
those emoyed by a hundred other towns, more especially in the 
Eastern States. Almost without a oompetitor^ to beauty of situa- 
tion, or at least on a level with Bichmond andtBurlington, among the 
inLind towns, it was usually esteemed a Dutch place thsA every pre- 
tender was at liberty to deride, in my younger days. We are a people 
by no means addicted to placing our candle under the bushel, and yet 
I cannot recall a single dvil expression in any native writer touching 
the beauties Of Albany. It may have been owing to the circumstance 
that so much of the town was under the hill at the beguming of the 
-century, and that strangers had few opportunities of seeing it to 
advantage \ but I rather think its want of the Anglo-Saxon origin 
was the principal reason it was so litUe in favour. 

Glad enough was 1 to reach the wharves, with their line of store- 
houses, tliatthen literally spouted wheat into the sloops that crowded 
the quays, on its way to feed the contending anmes of Europe. 
Late as it was in the season, wheat was still pouring outward throuji^ 
all the channek of the country, enriching the farmers with prices 
that frequently rose as high as two doUan and a half the bushd, 
and sometimes as hi^ as three. Yet no one was so poor in America 
as to want bread ! The dearer the grain, the higher tne wages of th^ 
labourer, and the better he lived. 

It was not at all late when the Wallingford was slowly approaching 
the wharf where it was intended to bring up. There was a sloop 
ahead of us, which we had been gradually approaching for the last 
two hours, but which was enabled to keep m advance in consequence 
of the lightness of the wind. This dying away of the breeze render^ 
the approaching noon-tide cahn and pleasant ; and everybody inboard, 
even to Grace, came on deck, as we moved slowly past the dwell- 
ings on the eastern bank, in order to get a view of the town. I pro- 
posed that the Glawbopmf party should land, contrary to our oris^nal 
mtention, and profit by tne opportunity to see the political capital of 
the State, at our leisure. Both Grace and Lucy were inclmed to 
listen favourably ; and the Drewetts, Andrew and his sisters, were 
delighted at this prospect of our remaining together a little longer. 
Just at this moment, the Wallingford, true to her character, was 
coming up with the sloop ahead, and was already doubling on her 
quarter. I was giving some orders, when Lucy and Chloe, support- 
r Grace, passed me on their way to the cabin. My poor sister was 
le as death, and I could see that she trembled so much she could 
rdly walk. A fflp;nificant glance from Lucy bade me not to inter- 
fere, and I had sufficient self-commamd to obey. I turned to look at 
the neighbouiing sloop, and found at once an exphination of my 
sister's agitation. The Mortons and Rupert were on her quarter- 
deck, and so near as to render it impossible to avoid speaking, at 
least to the former. At this embarrassing instant Lucy returned to 
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m side, with a view, as I afterwards leamt, to urge me to eanr the 
Wallingford to some place so distant, as to remove the danger oi any 
intercourse. This accident rendered uie precaution useless, theidiole 
party in the other vessel catching sight of my companion at the same 
moment. 

" This is an agreeahle surprise !" called out Emily, in idiose eyes 
Eupert's sister could not he an ohjeet of indifference. " By your 
brother's and Mrs. Drewett's account, we had supposed you at Ciaw- 
honnTy by the bedside of Miss Wallingford." 

*' Miss Walliugford is here, as are my father, and Mrs. Drewett, 
and " 

Lucy never let it be known who that other ''and" was intended to 
include. 

"Well, this is altogether surprising!" put in Bnpert, with a 
steadiness of voice that really astounded me. " At the very moment 
we were giving you lots of credit for your constancy in niendship, 
and all that sort of thing, here you are, MademoiseUe Liucie, trotti]^ 
off to the Springs, like aU the rest of us, bent on pleasure." 

" No, llupert," answered Lucy, in a tone whieh I thoi^t could 
not fail to bring the heartless coxcomb to some sense of tne feeding 
he ought to manifest ; " I am ^ing to no Springs. Dr. Post has 
advised a change of scene and air for Grace ; and Miles has brought 
us all up in his sloop, that we mav endeavour to contribute to the 
dear sunerer's comfort, in one united family. We shall not land in 
Albany." 

I took my cue from these last words, and understood that I was 
not even to bring the sloop alongside the wharf. 

"Upon my word, it is mst as she says, Colonel!" cried Kupert. 
'* I can see my father on the forecastle, with Post, and divers others 
of my acquaintance. Ay— and there's Drewett, as I live ! Walling- 
ford, too f How fare you, noble captain, tm in thiis fresh-water stream? 
You must be strangely out of your latitude." 

" How do you do, Mr. Hardinge ?" I coldly returned the saluta- 
tion : and then I was obliged to speak to the Major and his daughter. 
But Neb was at the helm, and I had given him a sign to sheer further 
from our companion. Tiaa soon reduced the intercourse^ to a few 
wavings of handkerchiefs, and hissings of the hand, in which all the 
Drewetts'came in for a sluure. As for Lucy, she walked aside, and I 
seized the occasion to get a word in private. 

"What am I to do with the sloop?" I asked. "It will soon be 
necessary to come to some decision.' 

" By no means go to the wh^. Oh ! this has been most cruel. 
The cabin-windows are open, and Grace must have heard every syllable. 
Not even a question as to her health! I dread to go below and 
witness the effect." 

I wished not to sj)eak of Rupert to his sister, and avoided the 
subject. The question, therefore,* was simply repeated. Lucy in- 
quired if it were not possible to land our passengers without bring- 
ing-up, and, hearing the truth on the suDJect, she renewed her 
entreaties not to land. Boom was taken accordingly, and the sloop, 
as soon as high enough, was rounded-to, and the boat lowered. The 
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portmanteau ttf Post was placed in it, and the Brewetts were tdd 
that eyeMhing was ready to put them ashore. 

*' Surely we are not to part thus 1" exclaimed the old lady. "You 
intend to land Lucy ; if not, to accompany us to Ballston P Ijie waters 
might prove of service to Miss Wallingford." 

Dr. Post thinks not, but advises us to return tranquilly down the 
river. We may yet go as far as Sandy Hook^ or even mto the Sound. 
It all depends on dear Grace's strength and mdinations." 

Protestations of regret and disappointment followed, for everybody 
appeared to think much of Lucy, and very little of my poor sister. 
Some attempts were even made at persuasion; but the quiet firmness 
of Lucy soon convinced her friends that she was not to be div^ed 
from her purpose. Mr. Hardia^e, too, had a word to say in confir- 
mation of his daughter's' deciision; and the travellers reluctantily 
prepared to enter the boat. After he had assisted his mother 
over the sloop's side. Andrew Drewett turned to me, and in fair 
gentlemanlike, manly language, expressed his sense of the service 1 
had rendered nim. After tnis acknowledgment, the first he had made, 
I could do no less than shake his hand ; and we purted in the manner 
of those who have conferred and received a favour. 

I could perceive that Lucy's colour heightened, and that she looked 
exceeding^ ^ratified, while this little scene was in the course of being 
acted, though I was unable to comprehend the precbe feelkig that was 
predominant in her honest and truthfol heart. Did that increased 
colour proceed from pleasure at the handsome manner in which 
Drewett acquitted himself of one of the most embarrassing of aU our 
duties — ^the admission of a deep obligation ? or was it in any manner 
connected with her interest in me ? I could not ask, and of course 
did not leam. This scene, however, terminated our intercourse with 
the DrewettSy for the moment ; the boat pulling away immediatdy 
after. 



CHAPTER n. 

I " ^BfispUcedinlife, 

I know not what I could have been, but feel 
I am not what I should be— let it end." 

Sardanapahu. 

Glad enough was I to find the quiet and domestic character of my 
vessel restored. Lucy had vanished as soon as it was proper; but, 
agreeably to her request, I got the sloo]^'s head down-stream, and 
began our return passage, without even thuiJdng of putting a foot on 
the then unknown lancTof Albany. Marble was too much accustomed 
to submit without inquiry to the movements of the vessel he was in 
to raise any objections ; and the Wallingford. her boat in tow, was 
soon turning down with the tide, aided by a light westerly wind, on 
hftr homeward course. This change kept all on deck so busy, that it 
">e little time ere I saw Lucy again. When we did meet, how- 
^und her sad, and full of apprehension. Grace had evidently 
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beoi deeply hmi hj Rinierfs deportment. The elFect on her frame 
was audi, wi it waa desirable to let lier be aa tittle diatorbed aa 
possible. Itjusy hoped she might fiall aaleep ; for, like an infant, her 
exhanated physical nowera aongfat relief in tins reaonioe, almost aa 
ofi«n as the state of W mind woold permit. Her exiatenofL althoogii 
I did not then knowit, was like that of the flame which fltckersintine 
air, and which is endanffered i^ the aligjhteat increase of the carrent 
to which the lamp may be exposed. 

We socoeeded in getting across the Orendaiu^ without tonching, 
and had got down amonff the iahmda below Gocjiman's.* when we 
were met t^ the new flooo. The wind dying away to a calm, w e w ere 
compelled to adect a berth, and anchor. Aa soon aa we were smi^ 
I son^ an interview with Lacy ; but the dear imi sent me word fy 
Chloe that Grace was dozing, and that she conM not see me jnat A 
that moment, as her presence in the cabin waa neceasary in order to 
maintain afloice. On receiving this message. I ordered tne boot to be 
hanlednp alongside ; Marble, myself and Neb got in ; when the black 
sculled ns ashore — Chloe miming at the hitter's dexterity, as with <nie 
hand, and a mere play of the wrist, he caosed the water to foamnnder 
the bows ci onr little baik. 

The snot where we landed was a small but lovelj gravelly cove, that 
waa shaded by three or faar enormous weeping-wiiiows, and presented 
the very pictnre of peace and repose. It waa altogether a retired and 
TQiaL bit, there being near it no regokr landing, no reels for seines, 
nor any of those signs that denote a nlaoe of resort. A singlecottage 
stood on a small natural terrace, elevated some ten or twelve feet 
above tiie rich bottom that sustained the willows. This cottage was 
the very 6eau ideal of rustic neatness and home oomfiDrt. It was of 
stone, one storvin hei^^ with a high pointed roo^ and had a Butdi- 
looldnar gaUe that faced tiie river, smdwhicboontamed the porch uid 
outer ooor. The stones were wmte as tiie driven snow, having been 
washed a few weeks before. The windows had the chann of irregu- 
larity ; and evervthing about the dwellinff proclaimed a former centu^, 
and a r^gfime diae re nt frqm that under winch we were then living. In 
fiict, the flguzes 1698, let in as iron braces to the wall of the gabh^ 
announced that the house was quite aa old as the second structure at 
C3awboimy. 

The garden of this cottage was not large, but it was in admirable 
order. It lav entirely in the rear of the dwelling ; and behind iL 
Main, a smaU orchsra, containing about a hundrra trees, on which 
t£e fruit b^gan to show itself in abundance, lay against the sort of 
amphitheatre that almost indosed this tittle nook against the intrusum 
and sijg^ of tiie rest of the world. There were also half a dosenhuge 
dierrv-trees, from which the fruit had not yet altogether disappeared, 
near the hous& to whidi they served the double purpose of ornamenl 
and shade. Tne out-houses seemed to be as old as the dwelling, and 
were in quite as good-order. 

As we drew near the shore, I directed Neb to cease sculling, and 

* Queemans, as pnmoimced. lliis is a Datcb, not an Indian name, wad 
bdoncB to a rcfpectalrie New York fimiify. 

c 2 
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sat gazing at this picture of retirement, and, apparently, of contetaft, 
. while the boat drew towards the graTelly beach, under the impetus 
already received. 

" This is a hermitage I think I could stand, Miles," said Marble, 
whose look had not been off the spot since the moment we left the 
sloop's side. " This is what I should call a human hermitage, and 
none of your out-and-out solitudes. Room for pigs and poultry ; a nice 
gravelly beach for your boat ; good fishing m the ofBiig, Pfl answer 
for it ; a snug shoulder-of-mutton sort of a house ^ trees as big as a 
two-decker's lower masts : and company within hail, should a fellow - 
happen to take it into his nead that he was getting melancholy. This 
is just the spot I would like to fetch ujp in, when it became time to go 
into dodc. What a place to smoke a cigar in is that bench up yonder, 
under the cherry-tree ; and grog must have a double flavour alongside 
of that spring of fresh water !'' 

" You couM become the owner of this very place. Moees, and 
then we should be neighbours^ and might visit each other bv water. 
It cannot be mudtk more than fifty miles from this spot to Glawbonny." 

" I dare say, now, that thev would think of askmg, for a place hke 
this, as much money as woula buy a good wholesome ship — a regular 
A. No. 1." 

*' No such thing ; a thousand or twelve hundred doUars would pur- 
chase the house, and all the land we can see — some twelve or fifteen 
acres, at the most. You have more than two thousand saJted away, 
1 know, Moses, between prize-money, wages, adventures, and other 
matters." 

" I could hold my head up under two thousand, of a sartainty. I 
wish the nlace was a little nearer Clawbonny, say eight or ten miles 
off ; and tlien I do think I should talk to the people about a trade." 

'" It's quite unnecessary, after all. I have quite as snug a cove, near 
the creek bluff at Clawbonny, and will bu^d a house for you there, 
you shall not tell from a ship's cabin ; that would be more to your 
lancy." 

*' I've thought of that too, Miles, and at one time fancied it would 
be a prettyish sort of an idee ; but it won't stand logarithms, at all. 
You may build a room that shall have its cabin look^ but you can't 
build one that'll have a cabin natur^. You may get cariins, and 
transoms, and lockers, and bulkheads all right ; but where are you to 

fet your motion ? What 's a cabin without motion ? It would soon 
e like the sea in the calm latitudes, offensive to the senses. No ! 
none of your bloody motionless cabins for me. If I 'm afloat, let me 
be, afloat ; if I 'm ashore^ let me be ashore." 

Ashore we were bv this time, the boat's keel grinding gently on the 
pebbles of the beach. We landed and walked towards the cottai^, 
there being nothing about the plac^ to forbid our taking this liberty. 
I told Marble we would ask for a drink of milk, two cows being 
in sight, cropping the rich herbage of a beautiful little pasture. This 
expedient at first seemed unnecessary, no one appearmg about the 
place to Question our motives, or to oj^se our progress. When we 
reached the door of the cottase, we tound it open, and could look 
within without violating any of the laws of civifization. There was 
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no Testibule, or entry ; but the door communicated directlr with a 
room of some size, and which occupied the whole front of the Building. 
I dare say this single room was twenty feet square, besides being; of a 
height a little greater than was then customary in buildings of that 
class. This apartment was neatness itself. It had a home-made, but 
really pretty, carpet on the fbor ; contained a dozen old-fashioned, 
high-back chairs, in some dark wood ; two or three tables, in which 
one might see his face ; a couple of mirrors, of no great size, but of 

Suaint gilded ornaments ; a beaufet with some realcluna in it ; and 
ie> other usual articles of a country residence .that was somewhat 
above the ordmary farm-houses of the re^ou, and yet as much below 
the more modest of the abodes of the higher class. I supposed the 
cottage to be the residence of some small family that had seen more 
of life than was customary with the. mere husbandinan, and yet not 
enough to raise it much above the level of the husbandman's homely 
habits. 

We were looking in from the porch, on this s<!ene of rural peace and 
faultless neatness, when an inner door opened in the deliberate 
manner that betokens age, and the mistress of the cottage appeared. 
Bhe was a woman approaching seventy, of middle size, a quiet but 
firm step, and an air oi health. Her dress was of the fashion of the 
previous century, plain, but as neat as everything around her— a 
spotless white apron seemin|r to bid defiance to the smproach of any- 
thing that could soil its punty. The countenance of this old woman 
certainly did not betoken any of the refinement which is the result of 
education and good company ; but it denoted benevolence, a kind 
nature, and feenng. We were saluted without surprise, ana invited 
in, to be seated. 

" It isn't often that sloops anchor here/' said the old woman— lady, 
it would be a stretch of politeness to call ner — " their favouiy^^ places 
being higher up, and lower down, the river." 

"And how do you account for that, mother ?" asked Marble, who 
seated himself and addressed the mistress of the cottage with a 
seaman's frankness. "To my fancy, this is the best anchorage I've 
seen in many a day ; one altogether to be coveted. One might be as 
much alone as he liiied, in a spot like this, without absolutely turning 
your bloody hermit." 

The old woman gazed at Marble like one who scarce knew what 
to make of such an animal ; and yet her look was mild and indulgent. 

"I account for the boatmen's preferring other places to this,'' she 
said, "by the circumstance that there is no tavern here; while there 
is one two miles above, and another two miles below us." 

"Your remark that there is no tavern here, reminds me of the 
necessity of apologizing for coming so boldly to your door," I 
answered; "buc we sailors mean no impertinence, though we are so 
often guilty of it in landing." 

" You are heartily welcome. I am glad to see them that understand 
how to treat an old woman kindly, and know how to pity and pardon 
them that do not. At my time of life we get to leani the value of 
fjEor words and good treatment, for it's only a short time it will be in 
our power to show either to our fellow-creatures." 
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- " Your faTOiirable disposition to your feUows comes from living all 
your days m a spot as sweet ^ this." 



I woiild much rather think that it comes from God. He alone is 
the source of all that is good within us." 

" Yet a s]()ot like this must have its influence on a character. I 
dare say you have lived long in this very house, indiich, old as you 
profess to be, seems to be much older than yourself. It has probably 
been your abode ever since your marriage ?" 

" And long before, sir. I was bom in this house, as was my father 
before me. lou are.iisht in saying that I have dwelt in it ever since 
my marriage, for I dwelt in it long before." 

'* This is not very encouraging tor my friend here, who ix)ck such a 
fancy to jpxa cottake, as we came ashore, as to wish to own it ; but I 
scarce think he wiQ venture to purchase, now he knows how dear it 
must be to you." 

"And has your friend no home— no place in which to put his 
family ? " 

"Neither home nor family, my good mother," answered Marble for 
himself; "and so much the g^reater reason, you will think, why I 
oufifat to begin to think of getSng both as soon as possible. I never 
had father or mother^ to my knowledge ; nor house, nor home of any 
sort, but a ship. I forgot ; I was a hermit once, and set myself up 
in tnat trade, with a whole island to myself; but I soon eave up aU 
to natur', and got out of that scrape as fast as I could. Ine busmess 
didn't smt me. 

The old woman looked at Marble intently. I could see by her 
eountenanoe that the off-hand, sincere, earnest manner of the mate 
had taken some unusual hold of her feeling. 

"Hermit!" the good woman repeated with curiosity. "I have 
often heard and read of sudi people ; but you are not at all Hke them 
I have fancied to be hermits.'^ 

"Another proof I undertook a business for which I was not fit. I 
suppose a man before he sets up for a hermit ought to know some- 
thmg of his ancestors, as one looks to the pedigree of a horse in 
order to find out whether he is fit for a racer. Now, as I happen to 
know nothing of mine, it is no wonder I fell into a mistake. It 's an 
awkward thing, old lady, for a man to be bom without a name." 

The eye of our hostess was still bright and fall of animatioiL and I 
never saw a keener look than she fastened on the mate, as hedeuvered 
himself in this, one of his usual fits of misanthropical feeling. 

"And were pou bom without a name?" she asked, after gazing 
latently at the other. 

" Saitaan. Everybody is bom with only one name ; but I happened 
to be bom without any name at ail." 

" This is so extr'or'nary, sir " added our old hostess, more interested 
than I could have supposed possible for a stranger to become in 
Marble's rough bittemess, "that I should like to hear how such 
a thing could be." 

" I am quite ready to tell you ail about it, mother ; but, as one good 
turn deserves another, I shall ask you first to answer me a few 
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QMtkms about the ownership of this house, and core, and orchard. 
When you have told yonr story, I am ready to tell mine." 

" I see how it is/' said the old woman, in alaim. " You are sent 
here by Mr. Van Tassel, to inquire about the money due on the mort* 
gaffe, and to learn whether it is likely to be paid or not.'' 

We are not sent here at all, my good old lady," I now thought it 
time to interpose, for the poor woman was Tery obviously much 
alarmed, and m a distress tEat even her a^ed and wrinkled counten- 
ance could not entirdy conceal. '^ We are just what you see— ^people 
belonging to that sloop, who have come ashore to stzetch their kiga, 
and have never heard of any Mr. Yan Tassel, or any money* or any 
mortgage." 

"Tnank Heaven for that !" excbimed the old woman, seeming to 
relieve her mind, as well as body, by a heavy sigh. " 'Sqpiire Yan 
Tassel is a hard man ; and a widow woman, with no rektive at hand 
but a ffrand-dartor that is just sixteen, is scarce aUetomeethim. My 
poor old husband^ always maintained that the money had been paid ; 
out, now he is dead and gone. 'Squire Yan Tassel brings forth the 
bond and mortgage, and says. If you can prove that these are paid, 
I'm willing to give them np.' " 

" This is so strange an occurrence, my dear old lady," I observed, 
"that you have omy to make us acquainted with the facts, to get 
another supporter in ad<£tion to your grand-daughter. It is true, I 
am a stranger, and have come here purely by accidiBnt ; but Providence 
sometimes appears to work in this mystenous manner, and I have a 
strong presentiment we may be of use to yon. Relate your difficulties, 
then ; and you shall have the best legal advice in the states should 
your case require it." 

The old woman seemed embarrassed ; but, at the same time she 
seemed touched. We were utter strangers to her, it is true ; yet 
there is languag[e in sympathy which goes beyond that of the tongue, 
and which, conung from the heart, ^oes to the heart. I was quite 
sincere in my offers, and this sincerity appears to have produced its 
customary fruits. I was beHeved ; and, after wiping away a tear or 
two that forced themselves into her eyes, our hostess answered me as 
frankly as I had offered my aid. 

" You do not look like ^Squire Yan Tassel's men, for they seem to 
me to think the place is theirs already. Sueh craving, covetous 
creatur's I never bdore laid eyes on ! I nope I may trust you P " 

" Depend on us, mother," cried MarUe, giving the old woman a 
cordial squeeze of the hand. "My heart is in this business, for my 
mind was half made up, at first sight, to own this spot myself— bv 
honest purchase, you'U understand me, and not by any of your land- 
shark tricks—and, such being the case, you can easily think I'm not 
indined to let this Mr. Tassel have it.' 

" It would be almost as sorrowful a thing to sell this place," the 
good woman answered, her countenance confirming all she said in 
words, " as to have it tom from me by knaves. I have told ]^n that 
even mv father was bom in this veiy house. I was his only duld ; and 
when God cidled him away, which he did about twelve years after my 
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E, the little brmcMDetoiiie, of coarse. tCne it wonU km 

Uis monent, witiurat Lrt or hindraiice of anj sort, but (or m 

fulltcaBiiiiittediiieulrToatiL Ah! mjEdrjuia, it is bopetess to do 
•riL and enect to eacmpe the comeqiiiencea." 

'Die em jmi hwe dime, 1117 good mother," retained Mutte, 
eadeavoaring to ccnuok the poor creature, down whoM dieeis tiie 
ton now fiudj b^aa to ron,— " the evil you Lave done, mj good 
Botiier, can he no great matter. If it was s qoeation about a mug^ 
tar like mpell or even of Hiles there, who s a sort of sea^aint, 
aomething migat be nude of it, I make no donbt ; but your account 
mnst be prettj mndi ail credit, azid no debtor." 

" Thst is a state that befalb none of euth, aj jroong friend." — 
UarUe too* young, compared to his campanum, though a plnmp SSy, 
—"Kyzm was no lesa than to break one of God's commandments." 

I could Me that "^1 .. 4 deal ocmfbunded at this inge- 



f 



, ..,.!]■. ..r akinff the 

eit^kilfinK, stenimz. or U:i.<ii!.eii;i^i;^ l%e other sins of Uie dem- 
' « he had come by huiiit tD'r€[:ard 'as peccadilloes. 

I think this tnust hr: a T.iisinki^. mother," be said, in a sort of 
. „ '■■ You ui'iv liiivc liiUpa into seme overM^ts, or mis- 
takes; but this brcitk ins <*t' tlic commAndmenta is rather senons sort 

" Yet I broke the fifth ; I forgot to honour m; &ther and mother. 
Nevertheless, the Lord has been nscions ; for my days have already 
reached threescore-uid-teD, But this is His goodness — not any merit 

" is it not a proof that the error has been forgiven?" I ventured 
to remark. " u penitence can purchase peace, I feel certain you 
hare earned that relief." 

" One never knows ! I think this calamity of the mortgage, and the 
danger I run of dying without a roof to cover my head, may be ^ 
traced up to that one act of disobedience. I have been a mother 
myself— may say I am a mother now, for my grand-daughter ia aa 
ieaf to me as was her blcsiied mother— and it is when we look dram, 
ratlicc tliau when ne look up, as it mi^t be, that we get to under- 
stand the true virtac of this commandmmt." 

" U it were impertinent curiosity that instigates the question, my 
old friend," I added, " it would not be in my power to look you m 
the face as t do now, while begging yon to let me know your dif&cnl- 
tics. ItU them in your own manner, but tell them with confidence ; 
for, 1 repeat, -ae have the power to assist you, and can command the 
beat le^l advice of tlic counl^." 

Again the old woman looked at me intently through her spectacles; 
"- ~n, as if her mind was made up t« confiite in our honesty, ahe dis- 

_thened it of its secrets. 

" It would be wcon? to ttll you a part of my story without telling 

you all," she bcifon ; ' for yoa might think Van Tassel and hia set are 

ah^ 'lile tny conscience tells me thst little has happened 

t' uiiahment for my great sin. You'll have patience, 

in woman, and bear her whole tale ; for mine ia 

misleiui any. The dt^ of white-heads are niun* 



burthen 
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bered ; ancL was it not for Kitty, the blow would not be quite so bard 
on me. You most know, we are Dutch by origin— come of the 
aneient Hollanders of the colony— and were Van Dnzers by name. 
It's like, Mends,*^ added the good woman, hesitating, " that you are 
Yankees by birt&!" 

"I camiot say I am," I answered, *' though of English extraction. 
My family is Ions of New York, but it does not mount back quite as 
isa as the time of the Hollanders." • 

** And your friend ! He is silent ; peibaps he is of New England ! 
I would not wish to hurt his feelnigs, for my story wQl bear a little 
har^ peihaps^ on his Iotc of home." 

'' Never mmd me, mother, but rowse it all up like entered car^o." 
said Marble, in his usual bitter way when alluaing to his own bnrt L 
'"Hiere's not the man breathing that one can speak more freely 
before on such matters than Moses Marble." 

" Marble !— that's 2^ hard name/' returned the woman, slightly 
smiUug ; *' but a name is not a heari, Mt parents were Butch ; and 
you may have heard how it was before the Revolution, between the 
Dutch and the Yankees. Near neighbours, they did not love each 
other. The Yankees said the Dutch were fools, and the Dutch said 
the Yankees were knaves. Now, as you may easily suppose, I was 
bom before the Bevohitiom when King George 11. was on the throne 
and ruled the countiy ; ana though it was long after the English got 
to be our masters, it was before our people had faigotten their un- 
suase and their traditions. My father iiimself was bom after the 
English governors came among iis, as Pve heard him say ; but it 
mattered not— he loved Holland to the last, and the customs of his 
fathers." 

" All quite right mother," said Marble, a little impatiently; '' but 
what of all that ! it's as naf ural for a Dutchman to love Holland, as 
it is for an Englishman to love Hollands. Tve been in the Low 
Countries, and must say it's a muskrat sort of a life the people lead ; 
neither afloat nor ashore." 

The old woman regarded Marble with more resnect after this decla- 
ration ; for in that day a travelled man was highly esteemed among 
us. In her eyes, it was a ^n^eater exploit to have seen Amsterdam 
than it would now be to visit Jerusalem. Indeed, it is getting rather 
discreditable to a man of the world not to have seen the Pyramids, 
the Red Sea» and the Jordan. 

" My father loved it noib the less, though he never saw the land of 
his ancestors," resumed the old woman. ''Notwithstanding the 
jealousy of the Yankees, among us Dutch, and tlie mutual dislike, 
many of the former came among us to seek their fortunes. They are 
not a home-staying people,^ it would seem; smd I cannot deny that 
cases have happened in wmch they have been known to get away the 
fanns of some of the Netherlands stock, in a way that it would nave 
been better not to have happened." 

" You speak considerately, my dear woman," I remarked, '' and 
like one that has charity for all human failing." 

" I ought to do so for my own sins, and I ought to do so to them 
of New Bngbind ; for my own husbwd was of that race." 
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Ay. now the storv is coming lound resnlarlj. Miles/' said Mar- 

. ble. npading his lieaa in approoation. " It will touch on loTe next 

an± if trouble do not fouow, set me down as an ill-naf red old 

bachelor. Lore in a man's heart is like getting heated cott(m, or 

shifting ballast, into a ship's hold." 

" I mnst confess to it/ continued our hostess, smiling in spite of 
her real sorrows — sorrows that were revived by thus recalling the 
events pf her early life ; — " a young man of Yankee birth came among 
us as a schoolmaster, whoa I was only fffceen. Our people were 
anxious enough to have us all taught to read £nglish, for many had 
found the disadvantage of being ignorant of the language of their 
rulers, and of the laws. I was sent to George We&ore's school, 
like most of the other voung people of the neighbourhood, and re- 
mained his scholar for three years. If you were on the hill above the 
orchard yonder, you might see the school-house at this moment ; for 
it is only a short walk irom our place, and a walk that I made four 
times a day for just three years." 

" One can see how the land lies now," cried Marble, lighting a 
segar, for he thought no apology necessary for smoking undier a Dutch 
roof. " The master taught his scholar something more than he 
found in the speUing-book, or the catechism. We'll take your word 
about the school-house, sQping it is out of view," 

" It was out of sight, truly, and that mav have been the reason my 
parents took it so ham when George Wetmore asked their leave to 
marry me. This was not done until ne had walked home with me, or 
as near home as the brow of yon hill, for a whole twelvemonth, and 
had served a servitude almost as long, and as patient, as tlutt of 
Jacob for Bachel." 

" Well, mother, how did the old people receive the question? like 
good-natured parents. I hope, for George's sake." 

" Bather say like the chilcuren of Holland, judging of the children 
of New England. Thev would not hear of it, but wished me to 
marry mj own cousin, retrus Storm, who was not greatly beloved 
even in his own family/' 

" Of course you down anchor, and said you never would quit the 
moorings of home ? " 

" If I rightly understand you, sir, I did something very different. 
I got privately married to George, and he kept school near a twelve- 
month longer, up behind the hill, though most of the young women 
were taken away from his teaching." 

"Ay, the old way ; the door was locked after the horse was stolen ! 
Well, you were married, mother " 

"After a time, it was necessary for me to visit a kinswoman who 
lived a little down the river. There my first child was bom, unknown 
to my parents ; and George gave it in charge to a poor woman who 
had lost her own babe, for we were stiU afraid to let our secret be known 
to ray parents. Now commenced the punishment for breaking the 
fiffi* '»'^~'~'— »'?iiient." 

^ Miles?" demanded Moses. "Is it ag'in the com- 
. married woman to have a son ?" 
t, my friend ; though it is a breach of the command- 
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fl not to tunonr our parents. This good woman alludes to her 
~ ' — y to the wishe* of her faflier and mother." 



"udeed I do, sir, and deari; have I been pmushed for it. In a few 
ireeka I letumed home, and was folhtwnd bf the sad news of the 
death of my fint-born. The grief of these tidings drew the secret 
bom me; and nature spoke ao loud in the hearts of my poor parents 
that the; forgave sll, to(^ George hoDi& and ever aftmrards treatea 
him as if he also had been their own child. Sat it was too late ; had 
it happened a few weeks earlier, mj own precious babe might have 
been saved to me." 

"YoD cannot know that, mother ; we all die when om time comes." 

" His time hod not come. The miserable wretch to whom Qeorge 
trusted Uie boy, exposed him amouK strangers, to save herself tronbte, 
and to obtain twenty dollars at ae che^i a rate as possible " 

"Hold!" I inteinipted. "In the name of Heaven, my good 
woman, in what year did this occur ?" 

Marble looked at me in astonishment, though he clearly had 
^impses of the object of my question. 

" It was in the month of June, 1 7—. For thirty long, long yean, 
Isiqtposed my child had actniJiT died; and then the mere force (H 
oonsmence told me the truth. Tse wretched woman could not cony 
the secret with her into the grave, and she sent for me to hear the sad 
revdatkm." 

"Whii-hv . j,. , I i',.. . ■...-.et,oaalomb- 

otone, ill ii ii,..i I1--V.-H.1 -'■- \.Lril mi' lU! . 1:1 rt;.' 1 ini . fa man whose 
name was Duifce 'r " I i.iid, as rapidly as I oiiuld sjicjik. 

"She did, iiideeil! thaug;h it 19 a marvel to me lluit a stranger 
ehonld know this. What will be God's pleasure npnt. ■ " 

MarUe groaned. He hid his face in hi: 

WMnan lookei! from one of ns to the other, i_ _. ^ 

of what was to follow. I could not leave her loti:; in douht: but, 
preparing her for what was to follow, by hltle and liu lii I gave her to 
ondetBtand that the man ahe saw before her was her siin. After half 
■ centorv of peparatiijii, tlie muther and child h^id Hnis been thrown 
ti^ther'l.; C,. ..u'.ii-. -r.!!, ■.i-.i-!''',I.:. '■■...■■Vii.i'! The reader 
will readily ,i!iuc;p:iir' ill:- fii.irar' . ■..;' ':■. . .,■'■ ; iiona that sac- 
oeeded. Of the tmth of the circumatajices there could not be a 
diadow of doubt, when everything was related and compared. 
Mrs. Wetmore had ascertained from ner unfaithful nurse the history 
of her child as far as the alma-bousc ; bnt thirtf years had left a gap 
in the information she received, and it was impossible for her to 
obtain the name nnder which he had left that instatntion. The Revo- 
lution was joflt over when she made her t^tdica^on, and it was 
tiwughtthatsomeofthebookshadbeentakenawaybyarefugee. Still, 
there were plenty of persons to supply traditions and ooqiectnre; 
and BO anxious were she and her husband to traoe these groondlesa 
repwts to their confirmation or refutation, that much money and time 
were thrown away in the fruitless attempts. At length, one of the 
old attendants of the children's department was discovered, who 
professed to know the whole history of the child brooglit from the 
stone-cutter's yard. This woman doubtless was faooest, but h.er 
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ineiBOiy had deceived her. She said that the boy had been calldd 
Stone, instead of Marble ; a mistake that was natural enough in itself 
but which was probably owing to the fact that another cnild of the 
first name had really left; the institution a few months before Moses 
took his leave. This Aaron Stone had been traced, first, as an ap- 
prentice to a tradesman ; thence into a regiment of foot in the Briti^ 
army, which regiment had accompanied the rest of the forces, at the 
evacuation, November 25th, 178o. 

The Wetmores fancied they were now on the track of their child. 
He was traced down to a perbd witHn a twelvemonth of that of the 
search, and was probably to be found in England, still wearing the 
livery of the king. After a lone consultation between the disconsolate 
parents, it was determined that George Wetmore should sail for 
Ilngland in the hope of recovering their son. But. by this time, 
money was scarce. l!hese worthy people were enabled to live in com- 
fort on their little farm, but they were not rich in cash. All the 
loose coin was ^ne in th^ previous search, and even a smcdl debt had 
been contractea to enable them to proceed as far as thej had. No 
alternative remained but to mortgage their home. This was done 
with great reluctance ; but what will not a parent do for his child? 
A country lawyer, of ihe name of Van Tassel, was ready enough to 
advance "nve hunored on a place that was worth quite three thousand 
dollars. This man was one of the odious class of country usurers, a 
set of cormorants that is so much worse than their town counterparts, 
because their victims are usually objects of real, and not speculative 
distress, and as i&norant and unpractised as they are necessitous. It 
is wonderful with what &r-siA|Lted patience one of these wretches 
will bide his time, in order to effect a tavourite acquisition. Mrs. Wet- 
more's little farm was very desirable to this 'Squire Van Tassel, for 
reasons in addition to its intrinsic value ; and for years nothing could 
be kinder and more neighbourly than his indulgence. Interest was 
allowed to accumulate, until the whole debt amounted to the sum of 
a thousand dollars. In the mean time the father went to England, 
found the soldier after much trouble and exi>ense, ascertained that 
Stone knew his parents, one of whom had died in the alms-house, and 
spent all his money. 

Years of debt and anxiety succeeded, until the father sunk under 
his misfortunes. An only daughter also died^ leaving Kitty a legacy 
to her widowed mother, tne otherparent having diea even before her 
birth. Thus was Katharine Yan Duzer, our old hostess, left to strugf- 

fe(m nearly alone, at the decline of life, with a povertv that was 
y increasing, years, and this infant grand-daughter. Just before 
his deatL however, Geor^ Wetmore had succeeded in selling a 
portion 01 his farm, that which was least valuable to himself, and with 
the money he paid off Van Tassel's mortgage. This was his own 
account of the matter, and he showed to his wife Van TassePs receipt, 
the money having been paid at the county town, where the bond and 
mortgage could not be then produced. This was shortly before 
Wetmore's last illness. A twelvemonth after his death, the widow 
was advised to demand the bond, and to take the mortgag[e off record. 
But the receipt was not to be found. With a woman s ignorance oi 



sotsk matters, the inidow let this fact leak out ; and her subse^ent 
demand for the release was met with a coimt^ one for evidence of 
pa;^ent. This was the commencement of Van Tassel's hostile 
atutade ; and things had gone as far as a foredosore, and an ad- 
vertisement for a salOj when the good woman thus opportunely 
discovered her son ! 



CHAPTER nL 

I charge yon by the law, 
Wliereof yon are a weU-deserriBg pillar. 
Proceed to jodgnment : by my aou I swetr 
Tliere is no power in the tongne of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Shjfloek, 

It is not easy to describe the immediate effect of this discovery on 
either of the parties most concerned. Not a doubt remained on the 
mind of either^ after the facts were explained, of the reality of the 
relationship ; for that was so simdy proved, as to place the circum- 
st^ce beyond all dispute. Mrs. Wetmore uiought of her lost son as 
of an innocent smilmg babe ; and here she found him a red-faced, 
hard-featured, weather-beaten tar, abready vei^in^ towards age, and a 
man of manners that were rough, if not rude. She could not at first 
possess any knowledge of the oetter points in his character, and was 
compelled to receive this boon £rom Providence as it was offered. 
Nevertheless, a mother's love is not easily dissatisfied, or smothered; 
and, ere I left the house, I could see the old woman's eves fixed on 
Marble with an expression of interest and tenderness tney had not 
manifested previously to the revelations. 

As for the mate himself, now that the fondest wish of his life was 
so unexpectedly gratified, ne was taken so much by surprise that he 
appeared to think something was wanting. He found his mother the 
reputable widow of a reputable man, of a class in life quite equal to 




that one of his stem nature did not know how to answer it on tne 
emergency ; and the obstinacy of his temperament rather induced him 
to reSst than to yield to such unwonted sentiments. I could see he 
was satisfied with his mother, while he was scarcely satisfied with 
himself: and, with a view to place both parties in truer positions, I 
desired Moses to walk down and look at the boat, while I remained 
alone with his X|^w found parent. This* was not done, however, untU 
all the explanations had been made| and the mother had both blessed 
and wept over her child. It was done, indeed, principally to relieve 
Marble from the oppression of feeling created by this very scene. 

As soon as alone with Mrs. Wetmore, I explained to her my 0W71 
connection with Marble, and gave her a sort of apologetic account of 
his life and character, keeping down the weak points, and dwelling on 
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tbe Bttong. I set her mind at ease, at once, 

bna; for, should the worst tappen, her son ni _ 

of money that would be necessary to discharge the m__.„ 

"The debt was incurred, my dear Mrs. Wetmore, in his hehalf; 
and he will be happy to dischaige it on the apot. I would advise you 
to'pfty the money at once. Shonld the receipt btw be fonnd, this 
Van Taasel will be obliged to refund ; for, thongh the law winks at 
mflBy wTOngB. it will not wink at one so atrocious as this, provided 
you can satafy it with proof, I shall leave Moses — — " 

" His name is Oloff, or Oliver," interrupted the old woman, eagerly. 
"I named him after my own father, and had him duly christened, be- 
fore he was intrusted to tbe nurse, in the hope it might soften his 
^andfatiier's heart, when he canae to know of my marriage. Obff 
" ir Wetmore is hia real name." 



I smiled to think of Marble's sailing under such an appellation, and 
vas about to anggeat a compromise, when the subject ol our discourse 
returned. The mate bad rsfained hjs composme during the half-hour 



he had been absent ; and I saw b; the kind ^uce he tiaew on his 
mother, whose lot^insweied his own mfMOaniraUythanrctMildhsTB 



mother hails bv another. You'll have to cut adrift from Moses Mar- 
ble alt^ether. 

" If Ido, may I be " 

"Hush, hush— you forget where you are, and in whose presmce 
yon stand." 

"I hope my son will soon learn that he is always in the presence of 
his Qod, obaerred the mother, phuntirely. 

"Ay, ay— that's all rujit, mother, ana you shall do with me just 

MarbS . 

another man, to change my ni 

clothes, as go without a nante; luiu uuuc uuuc su uiuu, i. uuu i uh> 

to Dart with it. No, no— had it come to pass, now, that my parants 

had been a kinx and a queen, and that I was to succeed 'em on the 

throne, I should reign as Kmg Moses Marble, or not reign at alL" 

"lou'Uthinkbetteroftbisand takeout anew TGgistn'nnder yov 
lawful deeignation." 

"I'll tell you what I'll do, mother, and that will aatiflfy all parties, 
ni bend on the old name to the new one, and sail under both. 

"I care not how you. are called, my son, so long as no one has need 
lobUish fir the :inr,iE you bear. Tins graitlemaa t<jls me you are an 
honest and l.mc-ln-n-tcd man: and those are blessings for which 1 
ahaU never cease lo ijiank God." 

" "■' '>aa liEi'iL singing my praises, has hef I can tell yoiL 
had (it'i'd look out for Miies's tcingne. Natur* intendea 
rer, iijul it's mere acddoit his being a sailor, thoujgh a 
I is. Kut what m» be my name, accordiDg to law f " 
1 Du2er Wetmore Mosea Marble, according to your own 
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expedient of sailixig under all your titles. You can ring the changes, 
however, and call yourself Moses Oloff Marble Van Duzer Wetmore, 
if you like that better." 

Moses laugheiL and as I saw that both he and his new-found mother 
were in a fit state to be left tether, and that the sun now wanted 
but an hour or two of setting^ Irose to take my leave. 

''You will remain with your mother to-night. Marble," I observed. 
"I will keep the sloop at an anchor until lean see you in the«moni* 
ing, when we will settle the future a little more deUberately." 

I should not like to lose my son so soon after finding him," the 
old woman anxiously remarked. 

"No fear of me, mother— 1 berth under your roof to-night, and so 
many more in the bargain, that you'll be glad enough to be rid of me 
in the end." 

1 then left the house, followed by Marble, towards the boat. Aa 
we reached the little piece of bottom-land, I heard a sort of suppi^essed 
sob from the mate, and, turning round, was surprised to see tiie team 
running down his sun-burned cheeks. His wrought-up feelings had 
at last obtained the mastery ; and this rude, but honest creature, had - 
fairly given in, under the excitement of this strange admixture of joy, 
wonder, shame, and natural eniotion. I took ma hand, gave it a 
hearty squeeze, but said nothing ; though 1 stopped, unwilEng to go 
nearer to Neb until my companion had regained Ms composure. This 
he did, sufficiently to speak, in the course of a minute or two. 

"It's all like a dream to me. Miles," Moses at length muttered — 
''more out of natur* like, than setting up for a hermit." 

"You'll soon get accustomed to the change. Marble; then every- 
thing will seem in the ordinary way. and natural." 

" To think of my being a son, and having a real, living mother ! " 

"You must have known that you had parents once, though you 
are fortunate in finding one of them alive at your time of life." 

"And she an honest woman! A mother the President of the 
United States, or the first commodore in the navy, needn't be ashamed 
of!" 

"AIL that is fortunate, certamly ; especially the first." 

" She's a bloody good-looking old woman m the bargain. I'll have- 
her dressed up and carry her down to town, the first opportunity." 

"What would you give an old woman that trouble for? You'll 



think better of these matters, in the long run." 
"Better ! Yes, I'U take her to Philadelphia, 



andperhaps to Baltic 




all of them put together.' 

" Well^ there's churches in all of them towns. Put it on a religious 
footing, if you wilL and I ought to take my mother as soon as possible 
down to York. She's old, you see, and cannot live for ever, just to 
oblige me ; and here has she been tic^ down to one church all her 
days, giving her no ch'ice nor opportunity. I dare say, now, variety 
is just as agreeable in religion, as in anything else." 

"You are nearer right there, Moses, than you think yourself, pos- 



\ 
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sibly. But we can talk of all these things to-morrow. Agoodnighfs 
rest will ffive ns cooler heads in the morning." 

" I shall not sleep a wink for thinking of it. No, no— I'll make the 
old lady pack np before breakfast, ana we'll sail in the sloop. I'll 
take her aboard the Dawn with me in town, and a comfortable time 
we'll have of it in her cabins. She has as good state-rooms as a yadit.'* 
• There were no liners in those days ; but a ship with two cabms was 
a miracle of convenience. 

" Your mother will hardly suit a ship, Moses ; and a ship will hardly 
suit your mother." 

" How can any of ns know that till we try ? If I'm a chip of the 
old block, they'll take to each other like mm and wat«:. If I'm to 
go out in the ship, I'm far from certain I'U not take the old woman 
to sea with me." 

= " You'll probably remain at home, now that yon have a home, and 
a mother, and other duties to attend to. I ana my concerns will be 
but secondary objects with you hereafter. Mr. Wetmore." 

" Wetmore be d— d ! Irye mean. Miles, that I'm to give np my 
calling, give up the sea, give up pou f" 

" You wished to be a hermit once, and found it a little too solitary ; 
had you a companion or two, you would have been satisfied, you said. 
Well, here is everything you can wish ; a mother, a niece, a house, a 
farm, bams, out-nouses, garden and orchard; and, seated on that 
porcn, you can smoke segars, take your grog, look at the craft going 
np and down the Hudson " 

" Nothing but so many bloody sloops," growled the mate. " Such 
m-aiid'in fore-and-afters tnat their booms won't stay guyed-out, even 
after you've been at the pains to use a hawser." 

" Well, a sloop is a pleasant object to a sailor, when he can get 
nothing better. Then there is this Mr. Van Tassel to settle with— 
you may have a ten years' law-suit on your hands, to amuse you." 

" I'll make short work with that scamp, when I fall iu with him. 
You're right enough. Miles; that affair must be settled before I can 
lift an anchor. My mother tells me he lives hard by, and can be 
seen, at any moment, in a quuter of an hour. I'll pay him a visit 
this very mght." 

This declaration caused me to pause. I knew Marble too well, 
not to foresee trouble if he were left to himself in a matter of this 
nature, and thought it might be well to inquire farther into the affair. 
Sailors do everything offnand. Mrs. Wetmore teUing me that her 
son's statement was &ue, on my going back to the house to question 
her in the matter, and offering us the use of an old-fashioned one- 
horse chaise, that the only farm-labourer she employed was iust thien 
getting ready to go in, m quest of Kitty, I avuled myself of the 
opportunity, took the printed advertisement of the sale to read as we 
went along, obtained our directions, and off Marble and I went in 
quest of the usurer. 

There would be sufficient time for all our purposes. It is true that 
the horse, like the house, its owner, the labourer, the chaise, and all 
we had yet seen about Willow Cove, as we had learned the place was 
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^caHed, was old ; biit he was the more safe and stire. The road led 

up the ascent by a ravine, through, which it wound its way very 

prettily ; the labourer walking by our side to. point out the route. 

after we should reach the elevation of the country that stretchea 

. inland. 

The view from the height, as it might be termed in reference to 
the river, though it was merely on the level of the whole region in 
that portion of the State, was both extensive and pretty. WiUow 
Grove, as Marble called his mother's place three or lour tmies, while 
our horse was working his way up the ascent, looked more invitingly 
than ever, with its verdant declivities, rich orchards, neat cottage, all 
ensconcea behind the sheltering cover of the river heights. Inland, 
we saw a hundred farms, groves without number^ divers roads^ a 
hamlet within a mile of us, an old-fashioned extmguisher-lookmg 
church-spire, and various houses of wood painted white, with here 
4,nd there a piece of rustic antiquity in bricks, or stone, washed with 
lime, or some livelier paint ; for the Dutch of New York had brought 
the habits of Holland with them, delighting in colours. This relief 
may be desirable in a part of the world where the eternal green of the 
meadows in a manner fatigues the eye ; but certainly the grev of 
nature has no just competitor in the nnts of the more artificial 
portions of the ordinary landscape. White may make a scene look 
gay ; but it can never lend it di^ty, or the solemn hues that so 
often render the loveliness of a view impressive, as well as sweet. 
When this glaring colour reaches the fences, it give? the prettiest 
landscape the air of a bleaching-yard, or of a great laundry, with the 
clothes nung out to dry ! 

The guide pointed out to us the house of Van Tassel, and another 
at which we should find Kitty, who was to be brought home by us 
on our return. Understanding the course and distance, we put to 
sea without an^ misgivings. The horse was no flyer, and Marble and 
I had plenty oi leisure to arrange preliminaries before reaching the 
door to which we were bound. After some consultation, and a good 
deal of discussion, I succeeded in persimding my companion it would 
not be wisest to break ground by flogging the attorney— a procedure 
to which he was strongly inclined. It was settled, however, he was 
at once to declare Mmself to be Mrs. Wetmore's son, and to demand 
his explanations in that character; one that would clearly give him 
every claim to be heard. 

" I know what these usurers, as you call 'em. Miles, must be," 
said the mate. " Thev are a sort of m-shore pawnbrokers ; and the 
Lord have mercy on them, for I'll have none. I've had occasion to 
pawn a watch, or a Quadrant, in my time : and bloody poor prices 
does a fellow get for his goods and chattels. Yes, yes : I'll let the 
old gentleman know, at once, I'in Van Duzer OlofP Marble Wetmore 
Moses, or whatever's my name ; and will stand up for the right in a 
fashion that will surprise him .* but what are you to do in the mean 
time ? " 

It struck me, if I could get Marble to attempt practising a sort of 
nue^ it would have the effect to prevent his resorting to dub-law, 

s 
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towards whicli I knew he liad a stron? natural disposLtion^ and of 
which I was still a little afraid. With this object, then, I oonceived 
the following scheme. 

'* Yon shall simply introduce me as Mr. Miles Wallin^ord," I 
said, " but in a formalmamier, that may induce this Mr. Van Tassel to 
imagine Tm a sort of lawyer : and this may have the effect to awe 
him, and bring him to terms the easier. Do not sap I am a lawyer, 
for that will not be true, and it will also be awkward falling back 
when the truth comes to be known.^' 

Marble took the idesu aad seemed pleased with it, though he 
affirmed that there could oe no such thing as acting lawyer without 
lying a little, and that "'the truth was too good for one of your 
blo^y usurers." I jgot him trained, howcTer, by the time we reached 
the door ; and we alighted as well prepared for our task as could be 
expected. 

There was nothing i^ut the residence of 'Squire Van Tassel i» 
denote the grasping money-dealer, unless a certain negligence of the 
exterior might hb supposed to belsray the abode of such a man. His 
friends wished to ascribe this to an indifferenoe to appearances ; but 
the multitude, more accurately imputed it to parsimony. When the 
yery soul gets to be absorbed in the process of rolling gold over and 
over, in oraer to make it accnmnliAe, the spirit grudges the wiHi- 
dzawal of the smallest fraction from the gainful pursuit ; and here 
lies the secret of the disdain of appearances that is so ^enmdl^ to be 
met with in this descripticm of persons. Beyond this air of negli- 
gence, howerw, the dwelling of Van Tassel was not to be distm* 
gmshed from those of most of the better houses of that part of the 
country. Our a];q[>lication for admission was faTOurably receiyed, 
and, in a minute, we were shown into the attorney's office. 

'Squire Van Tassel, as this man was uniTersuly termed, eyed us 
keenly as we entered, no doubt with a view to ascertain if we were 
borrowers. ' I miffht possibly have passed for one of that character, 
for I aimed at looking serious and thoughtful ; but I would defy any 
man to mistake Moses for one who came on such an errand. He 
looked more like a messenger sent by the Father of Sin. to demand 
the payment of a certain bond that had been signed in blood, and of 
which the £fttal pay-day had at length arriyed. I had to giye the 
skirt of his ooat a pull, in order to recall him to our agreonent, else 
I do think the first salutation received by the attorney would have 
been a broadside in anything but words. The hint sncoeeded, and 
Marble permitted our host to oi)en the oommunioations. 

'Souire Yan Tassel had a very miserly exterior. He even looked 
ill-fed; though doubtless this appearance was more a oonse(;[uence of 
habit of body, than of short-fBecbng. He wore spectecles with black 
riaus, and baa the common practice of looking over them at objects at 
a distance^ which gave him an air still more watchful thiun that 
which he imbibed from character. His stature was smatt. and his 
years about sixty, an age when the accumulation of money begins to 
Diing as much pam as pleasure ; for it is a period of life when men 
caionot fail to see the torminatioii of their earthly sdiemes. Of all 
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tlie passions, however, . avarice is notoriousljr that vrbidk the latest 
looBens its hold on the human heart. 

'* Your servant, gentlemen," commenced the attorney, in a maanar 
that was civil enough; "your servant; I beg :fOU to help yonv- 
selves to chairs." We all three took seats, at this invitation. " A 
pleasant evening," eyeing us still more keenly over his passes, " aad 
weather that is good for the cn^s. If t& wars continue muok 
longer in Europe," another look over the glasses, " we shall sell afl 
the substance out of our lands, in order to send the beQigerente 
wheat. I begin to look on real estate security^ as considerably \em 
valuable than it was, when hostilities coBunenoed in 1793, aod as 
daily growing less and less so." 

"Ay, you may say that," Marble bluntly answered, " particularly 
the farms <^ widows and cni^ians." 

The "/squire" was a little startled at this unexpected reply. He 
looked intently at each of us again, over the spectades, and then 
.askecL in a manner divided between courtesy and authority, — 

" May I inquire your names and the object of this visit r ** 

" Sartain," said Marble ; " that's reasonable, and you're right. Wie 
are not ashamed of out names nor of our errand. As for the las^ 
Mr. Van Tassel, you'll know it sooner than you will wish to know it ; 
. but, to begin at the right end, this gentleman with me is Mr. Miles 
WaJlingford, a partic'Iar friend of old Mrs. Wetmore, who lives a bit 
down tne road yonder, at a farm called Willow Grove ; 'Sauire Wai- 
iincford, sir, is A^ Mend, and mp friend, and I've great pleasure in 
making you acquaiated with him." 

"I am happy to see the gentleman," answered Yan Tassel, taking 
juiother look, while at the same time he glanced his eye at an alpha^ 
betical list of the attorneys and eounsellors, to see what place I occu- 

Eied am(Hig them. " Very happv to see the gentleman, who has quite 
itely c(Hnmenced practice, i should think, by his age and my not 
remembering the name." 

" There must be a beginning to all tlungsu Mr. Vanl^issel," I 
rjCplied, with a cahnness that I could see the old usurer did not like. 

' Yesj true, sir ; and I hope your future success will be in propor- 
tion to £he lateness of your appearance at the bar. Your compamon 
has much more the air of a saitor than of a lawyer." This was trae 
enough ; there being no mistaking Marble's character, though I had 
put on a body-coat to come ashore in. ''I presume ie is not in the 
practice P " 

" That remains to be seen, sir," answered Marble. " Having told 
you my friend's name^ Mr. Van TasseL I will now tell you my own. 
I am called Moses Marble Wetmore V an Duaer OlofP, sip, (x some 
such bloody thing ; and you're welcome to take your pick out of the 
whole list, ru answer to either of them aliases." 

"This is so extra(H:dinar/ and unusual, gentlemen, I scarce know 
what to make of it. Has this visit auv connectiDn with Mrs. Wetmore, 
or her farm, or the mortgage I have Seen ibrsclosing on the last ? ** 

" It has, sir ; and I am that Ma, Wetmore's son ; yes, sir, the only 
Qhild of that dear, good old soul." 

si 
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" The son of Mrs. Wetmore ! " exclaimed Van Tassel, both surpiscd 
and uneasy. '* I knew there was a son ; but I have been always t(M. 
it was impossible to find him. I see no resemblance, sir, in yon, ttt 
either George Wetmore or Kitty Van Duser." 

Now this was not altogether true. As for George Wetmore, they 
who had known him in middle age, afterwards dedared that Moses 
did resemble him greatly, while 1 myself oonld trace in the moatii 
and milder expression ot the mate's features, a strong likeness to 
the subdued character of his a^ed mother's face. This resemblance 
i^ould not have been observed, in all probability, without a knowledge 
ef the affinity that existed between the parties ; but, with that know- 
ledge, it was not easy to overlook. 

" Besemblance ! '' repested Marble, much in the tone of one who is 
ready to quarrel on the slightest provocation ; " how should there be 
any resemblance, after thelife Tve led ? In the first place, I was car- 
ried out of my mother's sight in less than ten days alter I was born ; 
then I was placed on a tombstone, by way of encouragement ; after 
which, they sent me to live amons paupers. I ran away at ten years 
M, and went to sea» where I've played the part of man-of-war's-man, 
privateer's-man, smuggler, mate, master, ana all hands, — evervthin^, 
in short, but a pirate and mutineer. I've been a bloody hermit^ 
Mr. Van Tassel, and if that won't take the resemblance to aoay- 
thing human out of a fellow, his face is as unchangeable as that tm a 
gold coin." 

"All this^ Mr. Wallin^ord, is so unintelligible to me, that I shaO 
have to ask you to exptlam it." 

" I can only add to it, sir, my belief that every word you hear is 
true. I am satisfied that this is, in a legal sense, Oloff Van Duser 
Wetmore, the only surviving child of George Wetmore and Catherine 
Van Buser. He nas come to see you in relation to a claim you 
are said to hold against the farm his mother inherited from ner 
parents." 

" Said to hold ! I certainly do hold George Wetmore's bond, se- 
cured by a mortgage signed by his wife, balance due, including interest 
and costs, 963 dollars, 42 cents ; and I am proceeding to sell under the 
statute. One sale has been postponed, to oblige the widow ; for a 
merciful man would not wish to press a single and aged woman, 
though I've lain out of my money a very long time. You are aware, 
sir, that I lose sdl my interest on interest, and must take up with just 
what the law wiU give; hardship enough in active times like these, 
when, not a day passes that something sood does not offer in the way 
of nurohasing tne .best of securities at liberal discounts. Trade is so 
liydy now, Mr. Wallingford, that men will ahnost sell their souls for 
money." 

" I rather think, sir, that some men will do this at all times,— nay, 
do it hourlv, dailv. But, I am instructed," — ^I could not help acting 
the counsel a little on the occasion, — " I am instructed that the bona 
of Geoi^e Wetmore is ^aid in full." 

" How can that be, sir, while I still hold bond and mortgage ? As 
a business man, you must understand the value to be attached to the 
idle tales of women, and can see the danger of taking t^eir gossip for 
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aatli(«it7. Geor^ Wetmore had some knowledge of businebs, and 
wpvid not be likely to pa^ his bond without taking it up, or at 
lout of obtaining a receipt; much less leave the mortgage at 
iBQOrd." 

" I am informed he did take your receipt, though he presumes he 
most have lost it with a missing pocket-book, which his widow sap- 
poses to have been dropped from nis coat the very day he returned 
from the court where he met you, and where he says he paid you the 
mon^, beinfr anxious to stop interest as soon as possible." 

/' A very idle story, and one you do not supnose the chancellor 
will believe, confirmed by the kearmif of the pmy interested in pre- 
serving the propertjr. You are aware, sir, that the sale can be 
stopped only by an injunction from the Court of Chancery." 

Kow I was certainly no kwyer; but, like almost every American, 
I knew something of that branch of the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try which touched my own interests. As a landholder, I had a 
livtle knowledge of the law of real estate, and was not absolutely 
igiuxrant of the manner in which matters were managed in that most 
searching of all tribunals, ttie Court of Chancery. A lucky tiiou^t 
suggested itself to my mind on the instant, and I made use of it. on the 
spur of the moment. 

"It is quite true, sir," I answered, "that any prudent judge might 
hesitate about entering a decree on authoritv no better tnan the oath 
of Mrs. Wetmore, that she had heurd her husband say he had paid 
the money ; but you will remember that the party replying has to 
swear to his answer. All of us might be better safisfieof in this 
affair, were you to make oath that the money was never paid." 

This hit told : and from that moment I did not entertain a doubt 
that Wetmore had paid the money, and that Van Tassel retamed a 
perfect recollection of the whole affair. This much I could read in 
the man's altered countenance and averted eve, though my impres- 
sions certainly were not proof. If not proof, however^ for a court of 
justice, they served to enlist me earnestly in the pursuit of the affair» 
into which I entered warmly from that moment. In the mean time, 
I waited for Van Tassel's answer, watdung^ his countenance the 
whole time with a vigilance that I could easi^ see caused him great 
embarrassment. 

" Kifctj Wetmore and I were bom neighbours' children," he said: 
" and thiis mortg[age has given me more trouble than all the rest of 
my little possessions. That I have been in no hurry to foreclose^ is 
plain by the lenffth of time I've suffered to go by without daimmg 
my dues. I could wait no lon^r, without endangering my rights, 
as there would be a presumption of payment after twenty years, 
and a presumption that would tell harder against me than old 
Kitty's oath. We are neighbours' children, as I've said, neverthe- 
leas, and rather than push matters to extremities, I will consent to 
some sort of a compromise." 

** And what sort of a compromise will be i^reeable to your notions of 
justice. Mr. Van Tassel ?" 

"Why, sir, as Kitty'is old, it would be a sad thii^ to drive her 
from the roof under which she was bom. This rve said and 
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HhoBS^ froBLtlie fini, and say «w. StiD, IcaBniotpBrtwitliiDrfpnK 
fotjr nitkoot » oompcBntkm^ tkon^ Vm. "wiBmm to vait. 1 told 

ma^ aU clestt: and gmiig^oa^ 

1 ahtmd be wSaog to gnnk her tniie. I now jraoBe, bowevcr, as 
tbo " " 'F**^ vaj « aerang ike «ffiur, to aeoe|it mm her aidase 
<tf tiie eqnity of redemptioOy and to grant her a leao^ lor her own 
lifiK, OB a nominal rent. 

Even MarUe knew eaoaA to see the lank inpstioe of sodi an 
offer. In addition to coneroiiig the nan^pmient of tiie drii^ it was 
aeearing to Van Taaael, at no astant day^ tne qidet tot mrmmm of the 
hmoy for somewhat less than one-third its Tarae. 1 detected 8jmp> 
tomsof anoatbaeak mihe nmte^and was oUiced to repress it hy» 
aign^whils I kqit the diseDBBiaii m nqr own hands. 

^Under such an anangement. sir" I an sw er ed, ^hay finend here 

woold be litacB% seDing ms biruuiait for amess of ponidge/' 

.'"Ton wiH remember, Mr. Waffingfoid, that a mortgage sale, 

IcgaDy madc;» is aticidisn thmg, and t& opnrts do not hke to distorb 

The safe wiQ take place this day 'week; and the titfe once 



pwiwrd^itwfllnotbesocasya matter to gget it repassed. Mr.Wet^ 
more, hi 



more, nere, does not look hke a man ready to p^ down a thousand 

^ We shall not nm the risk of ktting the titfe pass. I will boy 
the propeity myself if necessary; and Sbonld it aft gwanb appear 
ftat the money hae been actoaDy paid, we bdieve yon are sofficaently 
seeore for psineipal, interest, and costs." 

" Yon arejooDg in the praessioD, Mr. WaBinjgford, and will crane 
to feani the Kdly of adYancrngmon^ for yoor cHeate." 

t( I am not in the profession at mL sir^as you hanre oxoneonsiy 
supposed, but am a smiHiiast^; and Jir. Wetmore;, or Marble^ as he 
hasniiherto been calkd, is my mate. Still, we are none the worse 
protided with the means of paying a thousand doUars— or twenty of 
iheiiL, riwnld it be necessary.^ 

"ao lawyer!" died Yan TasseL smiling grimly. ''A couple of 
sailors about to diqpmte the forecfesore m a mortgage! Famous 
jnstioe we shall set at yoor hands, gentiemen \ Well, well ; I now 
see how it i& and that ibis has only been an attempt to work on my 
agnnpttthies for an old woman who has beenliving on my monc^ these 
tweityycars. I rather think yoor 965 doQars 42 cents, will prove to 
be of the same qprnhty as yonr law." 

''ABdyet,^ straek me, Mr. Yan Taasd, that yon rather disliked 
the idea of swearing to the truth of an answer to a certain bill in 
Caumeery, which, if I eanno^ draw, one AfanOiam Yan Yediten, of 
ASbaiaj, etta\** 

'^ Aonham Yan Yechten is skflfiil counsel, and an honest man, and 
is not likely to be employed in a cause that r^sta onfy on an old 
woman's hearsaps—said all to save her own &rm !" 

Marble could keep sifenoe no longer. He tdd me afterwards, that, 
during the dialo^e, he had been takmg the measure of the ola 
usurer's foot, ana fdt it would be a disgrace to strike so feeble a 
cre atu re $ but, to sit and hear his newly-found mother sneered at, and 
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to just lights derided, was more than his patience could endure. 
Sising abruptly, therefore, he broke out at once in one of the plainest 
philippics of the sea. 1 shall not repeat all he said; for, to render it 
justly, might be to render it offensiye ; bat, in addition to calling old 
V an Tassel bv a great many names that were as uimsual as. they were 
quaint, he called mm by several that would be familiar to the ears of 
most oif my readers, besides beii^ perfectly well merited. I allowed 
his humour to find vent ; an(L givmg the attorney to understaiid he 
should hear farther from us, 1 succeeded in getting mr c(»npanion to 
the waggon, without coming to blows. I could see that Van Tassel 
was very far from being at his ease, and that he would still gladly keep 
us^ if he could, in the hope of bringing about some sort oi a compro- 
mise, if possible ; but I thou^t it wisest to let matters rest awhile, 
after the decided demonstration we had already made. 

It was not an easy matter to get Marble into the vehicle ; but this 
was no sooner effected, than I kotted him off, down the road, takmg 
the direction of the house where we had been told to seek Kitty 
Huguenin, old Mrs. Wetmore's grand-daughter, who would be waitii^ 
the ^pearance of the chaise, in order to return home. 

" lou must put on a more amicable look,'' said I to the mate, as we 
went on our way, " or you'll frighten your niece ; with whom, yo« 
will remember, you are about to make an acquaintance." 

" The cheating vagabond, to take advantage of a poor, lonely old 
woman, whose only husband was in the mve, and omy son at sea I" 
the mate continued to mutter. "Talk about the commandments ! I 
should like to know what commandment this was breaking,— the 
whole six, in a batch." 

'' The tenth, I am inclined to think, my friend ; and that is a com- 
mandment broken all day, and every day.'' 

The denunciations of the mate continued for some time kmser, and 
then went off like the rumbling of distant tinmder in the neavena 
after the passage of the gust» 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Xo Moorish maid migbt hope.to vie 
With LaU&'B cheek, or Laila's eye> 
No flunden loved with purer Iratb, 
Or ever loved a lovelier youth.'* 

SOUTRXT. 

*'MtLBs," said Moses, suddenly, after riding a short distance in 
silence. "Imust quit the old lady this veryni^ and go down with 
you to town. We must have that money up at tne xilace of sale, in 
readiness for the vagabond ; for as to letting him Imve the smallest 
chance at Willow Grove, that is out of the question." 

" As you please, Marble : but now, ^ yourself in trim to meet 
another relation ; the second you have laid eyes on in this world." 

" Think of that. Miles ! Think of my having two relations !— a 
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mother and s niece! Well, it U a trae aajrii^, that it never raine bnt 

it- pours." ; 

You ^babb baTe raanr more — uncles, 'aunts, and cousins in 



rou 11 nave calls on TOuirom naif thecountjr." 

I saw tiiat Marble was perplexed, and did not know, at first, but 
he was getting to be embarrassed hj this affluence of kmibed. The 

mate, bowerer, was not tbe man limg to conceal his thonghts from 
me ; and in the sttengtb t^ bis feelings he soon !et bis tronble be 
known. 

"I say,Miles,"lieTnoined, "a fellow may be bothered with felicity, 
I find. Now, here, in ten nunutes perhaps, I shall hare to meet my 
sister's darter—my own, bom, Ibkmd niece; a full-erovrn, and, I daro 
s^, a comel]^ young woman ; and, hang me if I Enow exacuy what 
a man ought to say in such a state of tbe facts. Generalizing won't do 
with these near relations ; and I suppose a sister'a darter is nretty 
much the same to a chap as )us own darter would be, provided he 
had one." 

"Exactly; had yon reasoned a month, ^ou could not have hit upon 
a Iiettcr scuution of the difficulty than this. Treat this Kitty Hugue- 
nin just as yon would treat Kit^ Marble." 

" Ay, aj_ ; eH tiiis is easy enough aforehand, and to such scholars a9 
you ; hat it oomes hard on a fel£w like myself to heave his idees out 
of bim, as it migbt be, with a windlass. I managed tbe old woman 
right vrell, and cotdd get along with a dozen mothers, Ijetter than 
with one sister's darter. Suppose she should turn out a gir! with 
black eyes, and red cheeks, and all that sort of thing ; I dare say she 
would expect me to kiss her ? " 

" Certamly : she will expect that, should her eyes even be white, 
and her che«ks black. Natural Section expects this much even 
among the least (miif^tened of the human race." 

"I am disposed to do everything according to usage," returned 
Marble, qnite uuiooently. and more discomposed by the situation iu 
which he so unexpeoteuly found himself, tnan he might have been 
willing to own ; " while, at the same time, I do not wish to do any- 
thing that ia not expected from a son and an nncle. If these relations 
had only come one at a time." 

"PoK, pob, Moses — do not be quarrelling with your jood luck, iust 
as it's at its luii;til , Here is the Iiousi', jind I'll I'Ugngf one of those 
four girls is \ oui uieKi:— that with the bouiiet, for a doliiir; she being 
ready to go liojnc, and the whole having come to the door, in conse- 
quence of seeing the chaise driving down the road. TiiL-yarepusded 
at finding ub in il, howevci-, instead of the nsiuJ driver." 

Marble hcinnicd, attisnpted to clear 'bis throat, pulled down both 
sleeves of bis jacket, settled liis black handkerchief lo his mind, slily 
got rid of his quid, and otherwise "cleared ship for :iction," as he 
would have been very iipt to describe his own pre[Kii':Ltions. After 
all, his heart failed him at the pinch; and ju^t a.s I ^vm? pulling up the 
hcaao, he said to me, iu a voice so small and dclica'.e, I fiat it sounded 
odd to one who hod heard the man's thunder, as he liuiled yards aod 
tops in gales of wind— 
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'* Miles, mj dear boy, I do not half like this business ; snppose ycfa 
get out, and open the matter to the ladies. There's four of them. 
|0a see, and tnat's three too many. Go, now. Miles, thaf s a good. 
mow, and Til do the same for you another time. I can't hare fimr 
nieces here, you'll own yourself." 

•* And while I am telling your story to your niece, your own sister's- 
daughter, what wiU you he doing here, prav ?" 

'' J)oing? — ^Whv anything, my dear Miles, that can be useful. I 
say, boy^ do you tnink she looks anything like me ? When you get 
nearer, if you should think so, just hold up a hand as a signal, that 
I may not be taken hj surprise. Yes. yes ; you go first, and I'll 
follow; and as for 'doing,' why, you know, lean nold this bloody 
borse." 

I laughed, threw the reins to Marble, who seized them with both 
bands, as if the beast required holding, while I alighted, and walked 
to the cluster of girls, who awaited my movem^s in surprise and 
sUence. Since that day, I have seen more of the world than might 
hare been expected in one of my early career ; and often have I had 
oocasion to remark the tendency there exists to extremes in most 
things ; in manners as well as in every other matter connected with, 
human feelings. As we become sophisticated, acting takes the phio& 
of nature, and men and women often affect the greatest indifference 
in cases in which they feel the liveliest interest. Tins is the source 
of the ultra sang frotd of what is termed high breeding, which would 
have caused the tour young women^ who then stood in the door-yard 
of the respectable farm-house at which I had alighted, to assume an 
air as cold and as marble-like at the sudden appearance of Mrs. 
Wetmore's cliaise, containing two strange faces, as if thejr had beea 
long expectmg our arrival, and were a little displeased it had not 
occurred an hour sooner. Such, however, was not my reception. 
Though the four girls were all youthful, blooming, pretty, delicate in 
appearance, according to the fashion of American women, and tole- 
rably well attired, they had none of the cahn exfcerior of conventional 
manner. One would speak quick to. another ; looks of surprise wer& 
often exchanged : there were not a few downright giggles, and then 
each put on as dignified an air to meet the stranger as, under the 
circumstances, she could assume. 

" I presume Miss Kitty Huguenin is among you, young ladies," I 
commenced, bowing as civilly as was necessary ; "for this appears to- 
be the house to which we were dire^cted." 

A girl of about sixteen, of decidedly pleasing appearance, and one* 
who bore a sufficient resemblance to old Mrs. Wetmore to be recog- 
nised, advanced a step out of the grou]), a little. eagerly, and then aa 
suddenly checked herself, with the tinudity of her years and sex, as 
if afraid of going too far. 

" I am Kitty," she said, changing colour once or twice : now 
flushing and now growing pale. " Is anything the matter, sir ?— has 
grandmother sent for me ? 

'* Nothing is the matter, unless you can call good news something 
the matter. We have just left your grandmother's on business,, 
having been up to 'Squire Van Tassel's on her affairs ; rather than 
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ki OS go (a foot, she lent ns her chaiBe, on conditio& thai \p» should 
stop on our tetnm and bring you hohie with ns. The chaise is the 
cadence that we act nnder orders." 

In most conntries, such a proposition would have excited distrust ; 
in Ameri^ and in that dav, more especially among girls of the daas 
of Kitfy Hn^nenin, it j;)Toaaced none. Then, I flatter myself, I was 
not a yery fnghtfol object to a gid of that age, and that my counte- 
nance was not of such a cast as absolute^ to alann h^. Kitty 
acoordinglT wished her companions hasty adieus, and in a minute ^e 
was nlaciea between Marble and myself the old yehiele bein^ su£-> 
oientily spadous to acoommodate three. I made my bows ana away 
we trotted, or ambled would be a better word. For a biief spi 
there was silence in the chaise, though I could detect Marble steali 
aiding glances at his pretty little niece. His eyes were moist, an( 
he hemmed violently once, and actually blew his nose, taking occasion, 
ai the same time, to pass his handkerchief over his forehead no less 
thffii three times in as many minutes. The furtive manner in which 
he indulged in these feeHn^s, provoked me to say — 

" Ton appear to have a oad cold this evening, Mr. Wetmore," for 
i thought the opportunity might also be improved^ in the way of 
Imaki^ giounJwith our se^. 

Ay. you know how it is in these matters. Miles ; — somehow I 
oe know why myself, bnt somehow I fed bloody womanish this 



evemng." 



I felt little Kitty pressing closer to my side, as if she had certain 
miscdvings touching ner oUier neighbour. 

'U suppose yon are surprised. Miss Kitty." I resumed, " at finding 
two strangers m your fjpnndmother's chaise r' 

"1 did not caqpect it— but— you said you had been to Mr. Van 
Tassel's, and that there was good news for me. Does 'Squire Van 
Tusel allow that grandfather paid him the money ?" 

" Not that exactly^ but you nave Mends who will see that no wrong 
ahdl be done you. I suppose you have been afraid your grandmother 
and yourself m%fat be turned away firaan the old place P" 

" ^Squire Van Tassel's dangktera have boasted as much," answered 
Kitty, m a very subdued tone— a voice, indeed, that grew lower and 
more tremulous as she proceeded—" but I don't much mind iiem^ for 
they tiunk then: father is to own the whole country one of these 
days." This was uttered with smrit. '* But the old house was built, 
by grandmother's grandfather, tney say, and grandmother was bom 
m it, and mother was bom in it, and so was I. It is hard to leave a 
palace like that, sir, and for a debt, too^ that grandmother sa^ she 
n sure has onee been paid." 

" Ay, Uoody hard !'* growled Marble. 

Kitty again pressed nearer to me, or, to speak more properly, 
farther firom the mate, whose countenance was particularly grim just 
at that moment. 

" All that you say is very true, Kitty," I replied ; " but Ptovidenee 
has s^t yon friends to take care that no wrong shall be done your 
grandmother or yourself." 
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"You're ri^t enough in that. Miles," put in the mate. ''God 
bless the old lady ; she shall nerer sleep out of the house, with mj 
consent, unless it is when she sails down the rivertogototlMe theatre> 
and the museum, the ten or fifteen Ihsitch churches th^re are in town, 
and all them 'ere aairt o* thingumerees." 

Kitty gazed at her left-hand neighhour with surprise, hut I could 
&el that maiden bashfolness induced her to press less dosely to my 
side than she had done the minute before. 

^ I don't understand you," Kitty answered, after a short pause, 
during which she was doubtless endeavouring to comprehena what 
she had he^. " GraDdmother has no wish to eo to town ; she onl^ 
wants to pass the rest of her days, quietly, at the old place, and one 
citoc^h is enouffh for anybody." 

Had the little girl Hved a few years later, she would have asoer- 
tained that some perscms require half a dozen. 

" And you, Kitty, do you suppose your grandmother has no thought 
for you, when she shall be caUed away herself?" 

" Oh, yes ! I know she thinks a good deal of that, but I try to set 
her heart at ease4 poor, dear old grandmother, for it's of no use to be 
d^tressing herself about me! I can take care of myself well enough, 
and have plenty of friends who will nerer see me want, father's 
sisters say they^ take care oi me J* 

," You have one friend, Kitty, of whwn you little think just now, 
ind he win nrovide for you." 

. "I don't know whom you mean, sir—unless— and yet— yon can't 
suppose I never think of God, sir ?" 

n[ mean a friend on earth— have you no friend on earth, whom you 
have not mentioned yet ? " 

"I am not sure— perhaps— you do not mean Horace Bright, do 
you. sir?" 

Ijiis was said with a bright Hush, and a look in which the dawiuag 
consciousness of maiden shame was so singularly blended with almost 
chilchsh innocence, as both to delight me, and yet cause me to smile. 

" And who is Horace Bright ?" I asked, assuming as grave an air as 
possible. 

** Oh ! Horace is nobodv— only the son of one of our neiffhbours. 
IRiere, don't you see the old stone house that stands among tne apple 
and cherry trees, on the banks of the river, just here in a line with 
thisbam?" 

" Quite plainly ; and a very pretty place it is. We were admiring 
it as we drove up the road^" 

''Well, that is Horace light's father's ; and one of the best farms 
in the neighbourhood. But you mustn't mind what he says, grand- 
mother always tells me ; bojrs love to talk grandly, and aH the folks 
abcoxt here feel for us, though most of them are afraid oi 'Squire Van 
Tassel, toa" 

''I place no reliance at all on Horace's talk— not I. It is Just as 
your grandmother teUs you ; boys are fond of making a parade, and 
often utter things they ocm't mean." 

" Well, I doirt think that is Horace's way, in the least; though I 
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Tonldnt have you suppose I ever tliiak the least in the world abont 
'what Horace sajs concerning mj never being left ta want. My own 
auats will take care of iiai. 

" And should they fail yau^ mj dear," cried Marble, with strong 
feeling, " yo}ii own uxck would step into their places, without wutijo^ 
to have his memorr jogged." 

Again Kitt; looked surpmed, a very littie startled, and again abe 
pressed to mj side. 

"I have no nncle," she answered, timidlf. "Father aerer had a 
brother, and grandmother's son is deiul." 

"No, Kitty," I said, giving a look at Marble to keep him quiet ; 
"in the last jon are mistaken. This is the lood news of which we 
spoke. Your grandmother's son is not dead, nut living, and in good 
health. He is found, acknowledged, has passed the afternoon 
with TOur grandmother, has money more than enough to sati^ 
even tJieuQjast demandof the miserly Van Tassel, andwiUbeBfatJier 
to^." 

w ^ ^ ._ .„„„„. „, „.„™^ _ 



" Your grandmotW was a httb distressed of course, at first, but she 
bore it atl reraailably well, and is as happy at this moment as jqu 
yourself conld wish her to be. You are under a mistake, ho<ffever, in 
supposing I am your nuele— do I look old enough tn be your mother's 
brother? 

"Dear me, no— I migbt have seen that, hadn't I been so silly— can 
it be this other gentteman ? " 

M-fxe Marble took his hint from nature, and clasiiing the prettv 
young creature in his arms, he kissed iier with an affection and warmtn 
■--' — e trulv patemaL Poor Kittr was frightened at first, ai^ ' 



her in a degree. 

" I'm a bloody poor uncle, I know, Kitty, for a young woman like 
you to own," Marble got out, though sorely tempted to blubber ; 
but there's worse in the world, as you'll discover, no doubt, in time. 
Such as I am, you must take me, and, &om this time henc^orth, do 
not care a straw for old Van Tassel, or any other griping vf^boud 
like him, in York state." 

"Uncle is a sailor!" Kitty answered, after being fairly released 
from the mate's rough emlH^ce. " Grandmother heard once that he 



placed nip on fifty tombstones, by way of commencing life. My natur* 
vould revolt at carrying a musket, for sartain, while the seas have 
always been a sort of home to me." 

Kitty made no answer to this, being a little in doubt, I believe, as 
to the manner in which she was to regard tJiis new acquisition of an 
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'* Your grand-parents did suppose yonr uncle a soldier," I remarked, 
*' but after the man was seen, the mistake was discovert, and now 
the truth has come out in a way that will admit of no dispute.'* 

" How is uncle named ? " demanded the niece, in a low voice, and 
a hesitating manner. " Mother's brother was christened Oloff, I have 
lieard grandmother say." 

"Very true, dear; we've been all over that, the old lady and I. 
They tell me, toa I was christened by the name of Moses — ^I suppose 
yo^know who Mioses was, child ? " 

" To be sure, uncle ! " said Kitty, with a little laugh of surprise. 
" He was the great law-maker of the Jews." 

"H^Milesisthatso?" 

I nodded assent. 

" And do you know about his being found in the bulrushes, and the 
story of the king of Ethiopia's daughter ? " 

" The king of Egypt, you mean, do you not. Uncle Oloff? " cried 
Kitty, with another httle laugh. 

" Well, Ethiopia or E^ypt ; it's all pretty much the same— this girl 
has been wonderfiillv edicated. Miles, and will turn out famous com- 
pany for me, in the long winter eveninss, some twenty years hence, 
or when I've worked my way up into the latitude of the dear, good, 
old soul under the hill yonder." 

A slight exclamation from Kitty was followed hj a blush, and a 
change of expression, that showed she was thinkmg, just at that 
moment, of tmything but Uncle Oloff. I asked an explanation. 

*'It's onlp Horace Bright, out yonder in the orchard, looking at us. 
He will be puzzled to know who is with me here, in the old chaise. 
Horace thinks he can drive a horse better than any one about here, 
so you must be careful how you hold the reins, or use the whip. — 
Horace!" 

This boded no good to Marble's nlans for passing the evenings of 
his old age with l^tty to amuse nim; but, as we were now on the 
brow of the hilJL with the cottage in sight, Horace Bright was soon 
lost to view. To do the girl justice, she appearod now to think only 
of her grandmother, and of the effects the recent discovery of her son 
would be likely to produce on one of her years and infinnities. As 
for myself. I was surprised to see Mr. Hardinge in earnest conver- 
sation with old Mrs. Wetmore, both seated on the stoop of the cot- 
tage, in the mild summer's evening, and Lucy walking to and fro 
on the short grass of the willow bottom, with an impatience and rest- 
lessness of manner it was very unusual for her to exhibit. No sooner 
was Kitty alighted, than she ran to her grandmother. Marble follow- 
ing, while I hastened to the point where was to be found the great 
oligect of my interest. Lucy^s face was full of feelk^ and concern, 
and she received me with an extended hand, that, gracious as was the 
act itself, and most mtefol as it would have nroved to me under 
other circumstances, 1 now feared boded no gooa. 

" Miles, you have been absent an ase ! " Lucy commenced. '' I 
should be disposed to reproach you, haa not the exbaordinary stoiy of 
this good old woman explained it all. I feel the want of air and exer- 
cise ; give me your arm, and we will walk a short distance up the 
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joad. My dear father will not be inclined to quit that haappy family^ 
80 long as any light is' left." ' 

I gave Lucy my arm, and we did walk up the road together, 
actually ascending the hill I had just descended ; but aU this did not 
induce me to overlook the fact that Lucy's manner was hurried and 
excited. The whole seemed so inexplicable, that I thought I wouM 
wait her own pleasure in the matter. 

"Your friend Marble," she continued— "I do not know why I 
ought not to s^ our friend Marble; must be a very happy man at 
haying, at length, disooyered who his parents are, and to nave dis- 
covered them to be so respectable and worthy of his affecti(m." 

'^ As yet, he seems to be more bewildered than happy, as, indeed, 
does the whole family. The thing has come on them so unexpectedly, 
that there has not been time to bring their fedings in harmony with 
the facts." 

" Family affedaon is a blessed thing. Miles," Lucy resumed, after 
a short pause, speaking in her thoughtful mamier ; "there is HtUe m 
this world that can compensate for its loss. It must have been sad, 
sad, to the poor fellow to have lived so long without father, mother, 
sister, brother, or any other known relative." 

"I believe Marble found it 90^ yet, I think, he felt the supposed 
disgrace of his birth more than his soutarv condition. The man has 
warm affectiQ8is at the bottom, though he has a most uncouth manner 
id making it known." 

" I am surprised one so circumstanced never thought of marrying ; 
he might, at least, have lived in the bosom c^ his own family, though 
he never knew that of et fiather." 

" These are the suggestions of a tender and devoted franale heart, 
dear Lucnr ; but, what has a sailor to do with a wife P I have heara 
it said Sir John Jeryis— the present Lord St. Vincent— aiwavs 
deolared a married seaman, a seaman spoiled; and I believe Marble 
loves a ship so well, he would hardly know how to love a woman." 

Lucy made no answer to this inmscreet and foolish speech. Why 
it was made, I scarce knew myself; but the heart has its' bitter 
moods, when it, prompts sentiments and declarations that are very 
Ettle in accordance wnh its real impulses. I was so much ashamed 
cf what I had }ust said, and, in truth, so much fr^htened, that, 
instead of attempting to laugh it off, as a silly, unmeanu^ opinion, or 
endeavouring to en^hdn that this was not my own way of thinking, I 
walked oii some distance in silence myself, and smBGrared my com- 
panioa to imitate me in this particular. I have since had reason to 
think that Lucy was not pleased at my manner of treating the 
subject, though, olessed creature 1 she had another matter to com- 
municfl^, that lav too heavy on her heart to idlow one of her gene- 
rous, disinterested nature to think mudi cf anything else. 

"Miles," Lucy, at length, brdce the silence, by saymgf— " I wish, 
I do wish we had not met that other doop this morning." 

I stopped short in the highway, drmiped mj beautiful companion's 
arm, ana stood gazing int^itly in her fao&as if I would read her most 
imnost thoughts through those wincbws oi the soul— her serene, mild, 
tender, blue eyes. I saw that the fsce was ooiourless, and that the 
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beoitifai lips, oat of which the words that had alanacd me more hf 
their accents than their direct signification, were quiTering in a war 
that their lovdy mistress couM not control. Tears, as large as heary 
drops of rain, too, were trembling on the long silken eye-laahes^ 
while ti^ very attitude of the precious girl di^oted hopelessness^ 
andeiief ! 

''This relates to Grace !" I exclaimed, though my throat was so 
parched, as almost to choke my utterance. 

" Whom, or what else, can now occupy our minds. Miles ; I can 
scarce think of anything but Grace; when I do, it is to remember 
that my own brother has Jdlled her ! " 

What answer could I hare made to such a speech, had my mind 
been sufficiently at ease as respects my sister to think of anything 
else ? As it was, I did not even attempt the vain office of saying 
anything in the way of alleviating my companion's keen sense ol the 
misconduct of Bupert. 

" Gnioe is then worse in consequence of this unhappy rencontre ?" 
I obsenrecL rather than asked. 

"Oh ! Miles ; what a conversation I have had with her, this after* 
noon ! She speaks, akeady, more like a being that belongs to the 
regions of the ble-ssed, than like one of earth ! ^ere is no longer 
any secret between ^s. She would gladly have avoided telling me 
her mredse situation with Rup^ but we had alreadjr gone so mr, I 
would know more. I thought it might rddeve her mind ; and there 
was the chance, however sl^ht. of its enabling us to suggest some 
expedient to produce still tortner good. I thmk it has had some of 
the first effect, for ^t is now sleeping." 

'" Did Grace say anything of your communicating the miserabb 
tale tome?" 

'*It is, indeed, a miserable tale. Miles ! they were en^^aged from 
the time Grace was fifteen! Engaged distinctly, and m terms, I 
mean; not by any of the impliea understandings by which those 
who were so intimate, generally, might believe themselves bound to 
each other." 

" And in what maimer did so early and long-continued an engage- 
ment oease?" 

" It came from Rupert, who should have died first, before he was 
se untrue to himself, to my poor father, to me, to all of us. Miles, as 
well as to his own numhood. It has been as we supposed; he has becA 
dduded by the eela^ that attaches to these Mertciiis in our provincial 
sedety: and Emily is rather a showy girl, you, know—at least for 
those who are accustomed only to our simple habits." 

Alaa ! little did Lucv then know— she has learned better since — 
that ''diowy" girls belong mueh more to our ''simple" state of 
society, than to the st^ of those which are commonly conceived U^ 
be more advanced. But Emily Merton was, in a alight degree, more 
artifioial in manner than it was usual for a MadliatoieBe female of 
that day to be, and this was what Lucy meant; Lupy, who alwaw 
thoo^t so humbly of herself, and was ever so zeadv to conoede to 
h^ nvab all that could plaasihly be asked in their belialf . 

" I am well aware how mudi importance the leading set among 
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oanelves attaches to English ooxmection, and English rank/' I an- 
swered: ''but, it does not strike me Emily Merton is of a class so 
elevatea, that Rapert Hardinge need break his faith in order to reap 
the advantage of belonging to her or her family." 

*' It cannot be altogether that. Miles," Lncy added, in an appeal- 
ing, but touchingly confidential manner, "you and I have known eaeh 
other from children, and, whatever maybe the wealmesses of one who 
is so dear to me, and who, I hope, has not altogether lost his hold on 
your own affections, toe can still rely on each other. I shall si>eak to 
you with the utmost dependence on your friendship, and a reliance on 
your heart that is not second to tnat which I place on my dear 
father's ; for this is 4 subject on which there ought to be no concealment 
between us. It is impossible that one as mamy, as upri^ht^ as honest 
I will say, as yourself, can have lived so long m close mtimacy with 
Rupert, and not be aware that he has marked defects of character." 
I have long known that he is capricious," I answered, unwilling 
to be severe on the faults of Lucy's brother, to Lucy's own ear; 
" perliaps I might add, that I have Imown he pays too much attention 
to fashion, and the opmions of fashionable people." 

"Nay, as we cannot deceive ourselves, let us not attempt the 
ungrateful task of endeavouring to deceive each other," that true- 
hearted girl replied, though she said this with so neat an effort, that 
I was competled to listen attentively to catch all she uttered. 
" Rupert has failings worse than these. He is mercenary ; nor is he 
always a man of truth. Heaven knows, how I have wept over these 
defects of character, and the pain they have given me ^m childhood! 
But, my dear, dear father overlooks them all-H)r, rather, seeing 
them, he hopes all things ; it is h^ for a parent to believe a chila 
irreclaimable." 

I was unwilling to let Lucy say any more on this subject, for her 
voice, her countenance, I might almost say her whole figure, showed 
how much it cost her to say even this much of Rupert. I had long 
known that Lucy did not respect her brother as much as she could 
wish ; but this was never before betrayed to me in words, nor in any 
other manner, indeed, that would not have eluded the observation of one 
who knew the parties less thoroughly than myself. * I could perceive 
that she felt the awful consequences she foresaw from her brother's 
conduct gave me a claim on her sincerity, and that she was suffering 
martyrdom, in order to do all that lay in her own power to lessen the 
tbrce of the blow that unworthy relative had inflicted. It would 
have been ungeneroua in me to suffer such a sacrifice to continue a 
moment longer than was necessary. 

"Sparc vourself, and me, dearest Lucy " I eagerly said, " all expla- 
nations but those which are necessary to let me know the exact state 
of my sister's case. I confess, I could wish to understand, however, 
the manner in which Rupert has contrived to explain away an engage- 
ment that has lasted four years, and which must have been the source 
of fin much innocent confidence between Grace and himself." 

■ coming to that. Miles ; and when you know it, you will 
Grace has felt his attentions to Emily Merton, for a long 
there never was a verbal explanation oetween them until 
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just before slie left town. Then sbe felt it due to herself to know the 
truth ; and, after a conversation which was not very particular, yoxa 
lister offered to release Bupert from his engagement, did he in the 
least desire it." 

"And what answer did he make to a proposal that was as generous 
ias it was frank?" 

" I must do Grace the justice to say. Miles, that, in all she said, 
she used the utmost tenderness towards my brother. Still, I conla 
not but gather the substance of what passed. Rupert, at first, 
affected to believe that Grace, herself, wished to break the engage- 
ment ; but, in tiiis, you well know, her ingenuous simplicity would 
not permit him to succeed. She did not attempt to conceal how 
deenfy she should feel the change in her situation, and how much it 
might influence her future hapnmess." 

*^ Ay, that was like both of them— like Rupert, and like Grace," I 
muttered, huskily. 

Lucy continued silent an instant, apparently to allow me to regain 
my sell-command ; then she continued : — 

"When Rupert found that the responsibility of the rupture must 
rest on him. he spoke more sincerelv. He owned to Grace that his 
views had cnanged : said they were both too young to contract them- 
selves when thev did, and that he had made an engagement to marry 
at a time when ne was unfit to bind himself to so solemn a contract ; 
said something about minors, and concluded by speaking of his 
poverty and total inability to support a wife, now that Mrs. Bradfort 
had left me the whole of her property." 

" And this is the man who wishes to make the world believe that 
he is the true heir ! nay, who told me himself that he considers you 
as only a sort of trustee, to hold half ortwo-thirds of the egtate, until 
he has had leisure to sow his wild oats ! " 

" I know he has encouraged such notions. Miles," Lucy answered, 
in a low voice ; " how gladly would I realize his hopes, if things could 
be placed whercwwe once thought they were ! Every dollar of Mrs. 
Bradfort's fortune would I reunquish with joy, to see Grace happy, 
or Rupert honest." 

" I am afraid we shall never see the first, Lucy, in this evil world 
at least." 

" I have never wished for this engagement, since I have been old 
enough to judge of my brother's true cnaracter. He would ever have 
been too fickle, and of principles too light, to satisfy Grace's heart, or 
her judgment. There mav have been some truth in his plea, that the 
engagement was too early and inconsiderately made. Persons so 
young can hardly know what will, or what will not, be necessary to 
their own characters, a few years later. As it is, even Grace would 
now refuse to marry Rupert. She owned to me, that the heaviest 
part of the blow was being undeceived in relation to his character. I 
spoke to her with greater freedom than a sister ought to have used, 

Eerhaps ; but I wished to arouse her nride, as the means of saving 
ec, Alas ! Grace is aU affections, and those once withered, I fear. 
Miles, the rest of her beinff will go with them." 
I made no answer to this prophetic remark, Lucy^s visit to the 

£ 
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shore^ lier maimer, and all that she had said, oonTincing me that 9ke 
had, in a great degree, taken leave of hope. We conversed some time 
longer, returning toward the cottage ; but there was nothing farther 
to communicate, that it is necessary to record. Neither of us thou^t 
of self ; and I would as soon have attempted to desecrate a church, 
as attempt to obtain any influence over Lucy, in my own behalf at 
such a moment. All my feelings reverted to my poor sister a^;ain ; 
and I was dying with impatience to return to the sloop, whither, 
indeed, it was tmie to repair, the sun having some time before dis- 
appeared^ while even the twilight was drawing to a dose. 



CHAPTER V. 

"The serpent of the field, hy art 
And spells, is won from harming:. 
But that which coils around the heart. 
Oh ! who hath power of chanuing: ? " 

Hebrew MeloHn. 

It was not easy to make Mr. Hardinge a sharer in my impatid^. 
He had taken a fancy to Marble, and was as much rejoiced at this 
accidental discovery of the mate's parentage, as if he had been one of 
the family himself. With such feelings, therefore, I had a good deal 
of ^fficulty in getting him away. I asked Marble to go off with me, 
it being understood that he was to be landed again, in order to pass 
the first night of his recognition under his mother's roof. To this 
scheme, however, he raised on objection, as soon as told it was my 
intention to go down the river as far as New York, in quest of further 
medical advice, insisting on accompanying me, in order to obtain the 
thousand dollars with which to face 'Squure Van Tassel, or, at least, 
his mortgage sale. Accordingly, there were leave-takings, and about 
ei^t we were all on board the sloop. , - , 

I did not see, nor did I ask to see, my sister again that night. I 
had not seen her, indeed, since the moment Rupert was discovered in 
company with the Mertons ; and, to own the truth, I felt afraid to 
see ner, knowing as I did how much her frame was apt to be affected 
by her mind. It appeared to me there remained but the single duty 
to perform, that of getting below as fast as possible, in order 19 obtain 
the needed medical aid. It is true we possessed Posrs written instruc- 
tions, and knew his opinion, that the chief thing was to divert Grace's 
thoughts from dweUmff on the sreat cause of her malady; but, now 
he had left us, it seemed as if I snould neglect a most sacred duty, did 
I delay obtaining some other competent physician. 

The tide turned at nine, and we got immediately under way, with a 
li^ht south-west wind. As for Marble, ignorant as Mr. Hardinge 
himself of the true condition of my sister, he detenmned to celebrate 
his recent discoveries by a supper. I was about to object to the 
project, on account of Grace, but Lucy begged me to let him have 
his way ; such convives as my late guardian and my own mate were 
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not likely to be yery boisterous ; and she fancied that the conveTsados, 
or such parts of it as should oe heard through ike bulkhead, nam 
serve to dirert the iaralid's mind from dwelBng too intently on the 
accidental rencontre of the moruing. The scheme was consMuentiy 
earned out ; and, in the course of an hour, the cabins of the Wallinc- 
ford presented a singular spectacle. In her berth was Grace, patiently 
and sweetly lending herself to her friend's wish to seem to listen to 
her own account of the reason of the mate's fesia, and to be amused 
by his sallies ; Lucy, aJl care and attention for her patient, as I ooold 
discover through tne open door of the after-cabin, while she endea- 
voured to appear to enter into the business that was going on at the 
table, actual^ taking wine with the mate, and drinking totiie happi- 
ness of his newly-found relatives ; Mr. Hardinge, overflowing wA 
philanthropy, and so much engrossed with his companion's good 
fortune, as not to think of aught else at the moment ; Juurble himself 
becoming gradually more under the influence of his new situation, as 
his feelings had time to gather force and take their natural direction ; 
while I was compelled to wear the semblance of joining in his festivi- 
ties, at an instant when my whole soul was engrossed with ui^ety on 
behalf of Grace. 

''This mUk is just the richest and best that ever came on board a 
vessel!'' exclaimed the mate, as he was about to wind up his own 
share of the repast with a cup of coffee ; " and as fot batter, I can 
say I nev«r tasted the article before. Little Kitty brou^t both 
down to the boat with her own hands, and that makes them so mneh 
the sweeter too, f(» if anything can add to the excell^use of eatables, 
it is to have them pass tnrougn the hands of one's own relations. I 
dare say, Mr. Harunge, now, you have verified this, time and agaiB» 
in vour own experience ? " 

In feeling, my friend ; in feeliis, often^ though little in practice 
in the sense that you mean. My family has been mv congregation, 
unless, indeed. Miles here, and his beloved sister, can oe added to mar 
own cnildren in fact, as they certainly are in affection. But I can 
understand how butter made oy the hands of one's own mother, or fay 
those of such a pretty niece as your Kitty, would taste all toe 
sweeter." 

" It's such a providential thing, as you call it, to And such a mother 
in the bargain ! Now I might have discovered a slattern, or a scold, 
or a woman of bad character ; or one tiiat never went to church; or 
even one that swore and ^ 
just such oreaturs are 
these disagreeable recoi 
moth^; ay, and such an old lady as the king of Sngland himself 
need ndt be ashamed to own.* I felt a strong desure, Mr. Hardinge, 
to get down on my knees, and to ask the dear, good old soul, just to 
say, ' God bless you, my dear son, Moses, Yan Suzer, or OhS, what- 
ever your name may be.' " 

"And if you had, Mr. Marble, you would not have been any the 

* In that day, aU aUusions to royalty were confined to the Me^esfy of Greit 
Britain ; it being: no nncommon ttdngTf at the commencement of this century, to 
hear " The King" toasted at many of the best tables of the country. 
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worse for it. Such feeling do you honour ; and no man need be 
ashamed of desiring to receive a parentis blessmg." 

"I suppose now, my dear sir, added Marble, innocently, "that ia 
what is called having a religious turn? I've often foreseen, tliat 
religion would fetch me up, in the long run ; and now that I am alto* 
getner relieved from bitterness of heart on the subject of belonging 
to none, and no one's belonging tome, my sentiments have undereone 
a great alteration, and I feel a wish to be at peace with the wnok 
human family— no, not with the whole; I except that rascally old 
Van Tassel." 

" You must except no one— we are told to * love those that hate 
us, to bless those that curse us, and to pray for those that despite- 
fiilly use us.' " 

Marble stared at Mr. Hardinge ; for, to own the truth, it would 
have been difficulty in a Christian land, to meet with one of his veazs 
who had less religious instruction than himself. It is quite prooable 
that these famiHar mandates had never been heard by him before ; but 
I could see that he was a little struck with the profound morality 
that pervaded them ; a morality to which no human heart appears to 
be so insensible as not in secret to acknowledge its sublimity. StiU 
he doubted. 

"Where are we told to do this, my dear sir?" demanded Marble, 
after looking intently at the rector for a moment. 

" Where r why, where we get all our divine precept and inspired 
morality, the Bible. You must come to wish this Mr. Van Tassel 
good, instead of evil : try to love, instead of hating him." 

"Is that religion r" demanded the mate, in ms most dogmatical 
•and determined manner. 

"It is Christianity — ^its spirit, its very essence; without which the 
heart cannot be ri^ht, let the tongue proclaun what delusion it may." 

Marble had imbibed a sincere respect for my late guardian, equally 
from what he had heard me say in his favour, and what he had seen 
himself, of his benevolent feelings, kind-hearted morality, and excel- 
lent sense. Nevertheless, it was not an easy matter to teach a being 
like Marble the lesson that he was to do good to those who used him 
despitefnlly : and just at that moment he was in a frame of mind to do 
almost anything else,^ sooner than pardon Van Tassel. All this I 
could see^ understanding the man so well ; and, in order to prevent a 
useless discussion that might disturb my sister. I managed to change 
the discourse before it was too late ; I say too late, because it is not 
easy to shake off two moralists who sustam their doctrines as strongly 
as Mr. Hardinge and my mate. 

" I am fflad the name of this Mr. Van Tassel has been mentioned," 
I observed, "as it may be well to have your advice, sir, concerning 
our best mode of proceeding in his affair. 

I then related to Mr. Hardinge the history of the mortgage, and 
the necessity there was for promptitude, inasmuch aa the sale was 
advertised for the ensuing week. My late guardian was better ac- 
quainted with the country, up the river, than I was myself ; and it 
was fortunate the subject was broached, as he soon convmced mc the 
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M^ course to be pnrsued was to put Marble asborc at Hudson* 
where, if too late for the rq^ular stage, he mi^ht obtain some oth» 
conveyance, and proceed to town by land. This would barely leave 
hkn time to transact all the necessary business, and to be back in 
season to prevent the title to the Willow Cove j&rom passing into the 
usurer's grasp. As was usual with Mr. Hardinge, he entered into 
this, as into every ^od work, heart and hand, and immediately set 
about writing directions for Marble's government when he got ashore. 
This put an end to the banquet, and ^lad was I to see the table re^ 
moved, and the other signs of a tranqml niffht reappear. 

It was tivelve before the sloop was as Tow as Hudson, and I saw 
by our rate of sailing, that, indeed, there was little prospect of her 
reaching New York in time for Marble's necessities. He was landdd^ 
therefore, and Mr. Hardinge and myself accompanied Mm to the 
stage-house, where we ascertained that the next morning after break- 
fast he would be. enabled to get into the stage, whidi would reach 
town in the evening of the succeeding day. But this was altogether 
too slow for Marble's impatience. He insisted on procuring a pri- 
vate conveyance, and we saw him drive out of the long street that 
then composed most of the city of Hudson, at a slapping pace,- 
about one o'clock in the morning. This im^rtant duty discharged^ 
Mr. Hardinge and I returned to the sloop in which Neb had been 
standing off and on, in waiting for us, and again made sail down the 
river. When I turned in, the Wallingford was gettinff along at the 
rate of about five miles the hour; the wind having n'eshened, and 
come out at the westward, a quarter that just enabled her to lay her 
course. 

Tbe reader will easily imagine I did not oversleep myself the fol- 
lowing mominff. My uneasiness was so great, indeed, that I dreamed 
of the dreadfiu accident which had produced my father's death, and 
then fancied that I saw him, my mother, and Grace, all interred at 
Hie same time, and in the same grave, fortunately, the wind stood 
at the west, and the sloop was already within twenty miles of the creek 
at Clawbonny, when I got on deck. All was quiet in the afker-cabin ; 
and, Mr. Hardinge stilTcontinuing in his berth, I went out to breathe 
the fresh morning air, without speaking to any below. There was 
no one on the quarter-deck but the puot, who was at the helm ; 
thoudi I saw a pair of legs beneath ^e boom, close in with the mast, 
that 1 knew to be Neb's, and a neat, dark petticoat that 1 felt cer- 
tain must belong to Ghloe. I approached the snot; intending to 
question the former on the subject of the-weather durmg his watch ; 
but, just as about to haU him, I heard the young lady sav, in a 
more animated tone than was discreet for the character of the con- 
versation — 

**No, nebber. sah — nebber, widout de apperbation of my modder 
and de whole tamerly. Mattermony a berry differ t'ing. Neb, from 
what you suiposes. Now, many a young nigger gentleman imagine 
dat he has oiuy to coax his gal to say 'yes,' and den dey goes to de 
clergy and stands up for de blessin , and imagines all riffht for de 
fotiur, and for de present time, all wiuoh is just a derlusion and 
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a derceptian. No> sah ; mattennony a benj dif^ t'ing from jdat as 
any dd lady can tell you. De fass t'ing in mattennony 1$ to hab a 
eoiaeui." 

"Well, Chloe, and hab'n't I bad dis berry consent from yon, now 
&r most two year P" 

"Ay, dat not de consent I siirposes. Yon wouldn't t'ink, Neb, 
angratefol feller, to get maxnr, widout first askin' de consent <n 
Masser Mile, I ao snrpose ! ion, who has been his own waiter so 
loi^, and has sane to sea wid him so often; and has saved his life; 
and has helped kill so many hateful saverges; and has been on a 
desert oontevnent wid him." 

"I nebber told Ton dat, Ghloe— I said on an island/' 

" WeD, whafs the differ ? You cannot tell me anyt'ing of ederea- 
tion. Neb ; for I hab hear Miss Grace and Miss Lucy say deir lesson 
so often, dat I sometime snrposes I can sar 'em ail, one by one» 
dbnost as well as my yonng lady, 'emsdves. No, Neb ; on dat snb- 
jedc better be silent. Yon becm mnch too bnsy, ebber to be eder- 
cated; and, if I ^ mairy yon, remember I now tell yon, I shall not 
eater isdxi mattennony wid yon on account of any edorcation yon 
hab." 

"AH Clawbonny sav dat we can make as good a couple, Chloe, as 
ebber stood np togedaer." 

''All Olawoonny don't know much of mattennony, Neb. People 
talks inderskrimematerk. and doesn't know what dey says, too often. 
In de fuss place my modaer. my own bom modder, upposes ournner, 
and dat is a great differcnlty to begin wid. When a bom modder 
upposes, a darter ought to t'ink sebberal time." 

'^Let me speak to Masser Mile ; he'll fetch up her objecbhun wid 
a round tom.^ 

"What dat, Neb?" 

"It mestn Masser will order her to consult." 

" Dat nebber saterfy my conscience, Neb. We be nigger, dat tme ; 
but no Qawbonny master ehh&t tell a Qawbonny slabe to get marry, 
or not to get marry, as he choose. Dat would be intoUabuLL and not 
to be supported ! No: mattermony is religion ; and religion free. No 
odour' young lady hab vergin affeckshun, to t'row 'em awair on just 
whom her masser say. But, Neb, dere one odder differculty to our 
uner dat I don't know— sometime^ I feel awfd about it ! " 

As Chloe now spoke naturally, for the first time, Neb was evidently 
startled; and I had snfldent amusement, and sumcient cariosity, to 
remain stationary in order to hear what this new obstacle might be. 
The voice of the ne^press was music itself; almost as sweet as Lucy's ; 
and I was struck with a shght tremor that pervaded it, as she so sud- 
dedy put an end to all her own afPectation of sentiment, and nipped 
her airs and graces, as it might be, in the bud. 

" Nebber talk to me of mattermony. Neb," Chloe continued, abnost 
sobbing as she spoke, " while Miss Grace be in. dis berry bad way I 
It hara enough to see her look so pde and mdefcholy, widout 
t'inkinjBT of becomin' a wife." 

^' Miss Grace will grow better, now Masser Mile carry her on de 
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"Wttter. ^ If he only take her to sea» she get so fat and hearty, no 
libbin'widher!" 

Chloe did not acquiesce in this opinion ; she rather insisted that 
'I Miss Grace'' was alto^ther too delicate and refined a person to 
live in a ship. Bat the circumstance that struck me with the greatest 
force, in this characteristic dialogue, was the fact that Chloe betrayed 
tome the consciousness of tl^ cause of mj sister's indisposition: 
while true to her sex's instincts, and futhral to her duty, the giri 
completely concealed it from her lover. I was also oppi:essivm 
struck with the melancholy forebodings that appeared m Ghloe's 
manner, rath^ than in her words, and vdiich made it apparent tiiat 
she doubted of her young mistress's recovery. She concluded the 
conversation by saying — 

" No, no, Neb--don't talk to me of mattermony while Miss Qiace 
so ill ; and if anyt'ing ^houid happen, you need nebber talk to me of 
it, at all. I comd nebber t'ink of any uner [union] should anyf ing 
happen to Miss Grace. • Lub [love] will die forebber in de family, 
when Miss Grace die !" 

I turned away, at this speech, the tears starting to my eyes, and 
saw Lucy stanoing in the companion-way. She was waiting to speak 
to me, and no sooner caught my eve, than beckoning me to her aide, 
she let me know that my sister oesired to see me. Erasing every 
sign of emotion as soon as possible, I descended with Lucy, and was 
soon at the side of my sister's berth. 

Grace received me with an angeJic smile ; but. I almost gasped for 
breath as I noticed the prodigious change that had come over her in 
so brief a space. She now looked more like a being of another world 
than ever ; and this, too, immediately after coming from the refresh- 
ment of a night's rest. I kissed her forehead, which had an uima> 
tural chill on it, I thought ; and I felt the feeble pressure of an arm 
that was thrown affectionately round my neck. 1 then sat down*on 
the transom, still holding my sister's hand. Grace looked anxiously 
at me for half a minute, ere she spoke, as if to ascertam how far X 
was conscious of her situation. 

"Lucy tells me, brother," she at length said, ''that you think of 
canning me down the river, as far as town, in order to get farther 
advice. I hope this is a mistake of our dear Lucy's, however P" 
. " It is noty Grace. If the wind stand here at the westward, I hope 
to have you m Lucy's own house in Wall Street, by to-morrow evening. 
I know she will receive you hospitably, and have ventured to fonn 
the plan without consultmg you on the subject." 

''better that 1 should be at Glawbonny— if anything can now do 
me good, brother, it wiU be native air. and pure country air. Hearken 
to my request, and stop at the creek.'' 

" lour serious request, Grace, will be a law to me, if made on due 
refiectiop. This growing feebleness, however, alums me; and I 
cannot justify it to myself not to send for advice." 

" Eemember, Miles, it is not yet twenty-four hours since one of the 
ablest men of the country saw me. We have his written instructions; 
and, all that man can do for me, they will do for me. No, brother ; 
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listeu to my entreaties, and go into the creek. I pine, I pine to h9 
a^ain at dear Clawbonny, where alone I can enjoy anything like pea^e 
<n body or mind. This vessel is unsuited to me ; I cannot think oi a 
future, or pray in it. Brother, dearest brother, carry me home, if you 
love me!" 

There was no resisting such an appeal. I went on deck with a 
heavy heart, and gave the necessary orders to thepilot ; and, in about 
eight-and-forty hours after we emerged into the Hudson, we left that 
noble stream again, to shoot beneaOi the shaded, leafy banks of our 
own inlet. Grace was so feeble as to be carried to the chaise, in 
which she was supported bvLucy, during the short drive to the house. 
Wlien I reached my own dwelling, I found Mr. Hardinge pacing the 
little portico, or piazza, waiting? for my arrival, with an uneasiness of 
manner that at once proclamied his anxiety to see me. He had 
driven the horse of the chaise, and had imbibed a first impression of 
Grace's danger. 

"Miles, my dear boy— mv second son"— the simple-hearted, 
excellent old man commenced; "Miles, mv dear bo:^, the hand of 
God has been laid heavily on us— your beloved sister, my own 
precious Grace, is far more ill than 1 had any idea of, before this 
morning." 

" She is in the hands of her merciful Creator," I said, struggling to 
command myself, " who, I greatly fear, is about to call her from a 
world that is not good enough for one so innocent and ipure, to take 
her to himself, i have foreseen this from the hour I first met her, 
alter my return; though a single ray of hope dawned on me, when 
Post advised the change of scene. So far from producing good, this 
excursion has produced evil ; and she is much worse thsm when we 
left home. 

" Such short-sighted mortals are we ! — ^But what can we do, my 
bay ?— I confess my judgment, my faculties themselves, are nearly 
annihilated by the suddenness of this shock. I had supposed her 
iUness some trifling complaint that youth and care would certainly 
remove ; and here we stand, as it might be, at the call of the trum- 
pet's blast, almost around her grave !" 

" I am most anxious to lean on your wisdom and experience, my 
dear sii*, at this critical moment; if you will advise, I shall be happy 
to follow your instructions." 

"We must lean on God, Miles," answered my worthy guardian, 
still pacing the piazza, the tears running down his checks in streams, 
and speaking so huskily as barel/ to be intelligible; "yes, we will 
have the prayers of the congregation next Sunday morning : and most 
devout and heartfelt prayers they will be ; for her own sainted mother 
was not more deservedly loved ! To be called away so young— to die 
in the first bloom of youth and lovdiness, as it were— but, it is to ^ 
to her God ! We must endeavour to tnink of her gain— to rejoice 
over, rather than mourn her loss." 

" I grieve to perceive that you regard my sister's case as so entirely 
hopeless, sir." 

' Hopeless !— It is full of the brightest promise ; and when I come 
to look calmly at it, my reason tells me I ought not to grieve. Still, 
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M)Jies, "tlic loss of Lucy, herself, would scarce be a more severe blow 
to me. I have loved her from childhood, cared for her as for one of 
my own, and feel the same love for her that I should feel for a second 
daughter. Your parents were dear to me, and their children have 
always appeared to me to belong to my own blood. Had I not been 
yourgumiian, boy, and you and Grace been comparatively so rich, 
while I and mine were so poor, it would have been the first wish of 
mv heart to have seen Rupert and Grace, you and Lucy, united, 
which would have made you all my beloved children ahke. I often 
thought of this, until I found it necessary to repress the hope, lest I 
should prove unfaithful to mv trust. Now, indeed, Mrs. Sradfort's 
bequest might have smoothed over every difficulty ; but it came too 
late ! It was not to be ; Providence had ordered otherwise." 

"You had an ardent supporter of your scheme in one of your 
children, at least, sir." 

"So you have given me to understand. Miles, and I regret that 
I was informed of the fact so late, or I might have contrived to keep 
off other young men wlule you were at sea, or until an oj^por- 
tunity offered to enable you to secure mv daughter's affections. 
That done, neither time nor distance could have displaced you; 
the needle not being more true than Lucy, or the laws of nature 
more certain." 

"The knowledge of these sterlmg qualities, sir, only makes me 
regret my having come too late, so much the more." 

"It was not to be ; — at one time, 1 did think Rupert and Grace 
had a preference for each other; (rut I must have oeen deceived. 
God had ordered it otherwise, and wisely no doubt ; as his omnisci- 
ence foresaw the early drooping of this lovelv flower. I su];)pose 
their having been educated tc^ther, so much like brother and sister, 
has been the reason there was so much indifference to each other's 
merits. You have been an exception on account of your long 
absences. Miles, and you must look to those absences for the consola- 
tion and relief you will doubtless require. Alas ! alas ! that I could 
not now fold Grace to my heart, as a daughter and a bride, instead 
of standing over her grave ! Nothing but Rupert's diffidence of his 
own claims^ during our days of 'poverty, could have^ prevented him 
from subnutting himself to so much loveliness and virtue. I acquit 
the lad of insensibility ; for nothing but the sense of poverty, and 
the pride of a poor gentleman, added perhaps to the brotherly 
regard he has always felt for Grace, could have kept him &om 
seeking her hand. Grace, properly enough, would have requited his 
affection." 

Such is a s|)ecimen of the delusion under which we live dailj. 
Here was m^ sister dying of blighted affections, under my own root : 
and the upright, conscientious father of the wretch who had produced 
this withering evil utterly unconscious of the wrong that had been 
done ; still regarding his son with the partiality and indulgence of a 
fond parent. To me, it seemed incredible at the time, that un- 
suspecting integrity could carrv its simplicity so far ; but I have since 
lived long enough to know that mistakes like these are constantlv 
occurring aroondf us ; effects being hour^ attributed to causes witn 
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which they have no ocmnectdon ; and caases being foUowed down to 
effects, that are as imaginary as human sagacity is fiimlty. As for my- 
self, I can safely say, that in scarce a circomstance of my life, that kas 
brought me the least under the cognizance of the public, have I e?er 
been judged iustly. In various instances have I been praised for acts 
that were eitna totally without any merit, or, at least, the particokr 
merit imputed to them; while I hare been eren persecuted for 
deeds that deserved praise. An instance or two of the latter of these 
cases of the false judgment of the world will be kid before the 
reader as I proceed. . 

Mr. Hardmge continued for some time to expatiate on the loveliness 
of Grace's character, and to betray the weight of the blow he had 
received, in gaining this sudden knowledge of her danger. He 
seemed to pass all at once from a state of inconsiderate security to 
one of total hopelessness, and found the shock so much harder to 
endure. At length he sent for Lucy, with whom he continued 
^oseted for near an hour. I ascertaincMl, afterwards, that he goes, 
tioned the dear girl closely on the subject of my sister's malady : even 
desiring to know if her affections were any way connected with this 
extraordinary sinking of the vital powers ; but not in the slightest 
degree inclining to the distrust oi Bnperf s being in any manner 
implicated in the affair. Lucy, truthfol and frank as she was, felt 
the uselessness, nay. the danger, of eddghtening her father, and 
managed to evade all his more delicate inquiries, without invQlvinr 
herself in falsehoods. She well knew, if he were apprised of the real 
state of the case, that Kupert would nave been sent for^ and every 
reparation it was in his power to make would have been insisted on, 
as an act of justice ; a hopeless and distressing attempt to restore the 
<X)nfidence of unbounded love, and the esteem which, once lost, is 
gone for ever. Perhaps the keenest of all Grace's sufferinss ■pto- 
oeeded from the consciousness of the total want of merit in the man 
she had so effectually enshrined in her heart, that he could only be 
ejected by breaking in pieces and utterly destroying the tenement that 
had so long contamed him. With ordinary notions, this* change of 
opinion might have sufficed for the purposes of an effectual cure ; 
but my poor sister was differently^ constituted. She had ever been 
different from most of her sex, in intensity of feeling ; and had come 
near dying, while still a child, cm the occasion of the dmsful catastrophe 
of my father's loss; and the decease of even our mother, though 
long expected, had come near to extinguish the flame of life in the 
daughter. As I have already said more than once, a being so sensitive 
and so pure, ever seemed better fitted for the regions of bliss, than 
for the collisions and sorrows of the world. 

Now we were at Clawbonny again, I scarce knew how to employ 
myself. Grace I could not see ; Lucy, who took the entire manage- 
ment of the inv^d, requiring for her rest and quiet. In this she aid 
but follow the directions of reason, as well as those left by Post ; and 
I was fain to yield, knowing that my sister could not possibly have a 
more judicious or a more tender nurse. 

The different persons belonging to the mill and the farm came to 
me for directions, which I was compelled to give with thoughts 



cnensMd vitb the state of my sister. More tbuxmce lesdwTOund 
to sronse myself; and, for a few iiiiunt«s, seemed to enter, if I did nOt 
tnily enter, with interest into the afairs presented to my considera- 
tion; but, tjiese little rallies were merel; so man; attempts at sslf- 
delosioii, and I finally referred eTerfthiiK to the respecbve persons 
entmsted with the different branches of the dut;, bid(ung them act ss 
th^ had been accustomed to do in my ubaence. 

Why, yes, Masaer Mile," anawered the old negto who was the 
bead man m the field, "dis berry -well, if he can do it. Kemember 
I idway hab Masacr Hardingc to talk to me abont'e crop, and 
sicb t'ing, and dat a won'erftil help to a poor nigger when be in a 
nonplush. 

"Surely, Hiram, yon are a better husbandman than Mr. Hardin« 
and myself pnt together, and cannot want the advice of either to tell 
ynnliow to^aisecorn, pflnirrt inhay !" 

" Dat berry true. e-tIi— .so ! rue, I won't deny him. But, yon know 
how it be, Masaer MUe ; a nigger do Inb to talk, and it help along 
work won'erCully, to get a »x);l dispute, afore be begin." 

Aa respects the blacks, this was strictly tme. Though as respect^ 
as slavery and habit could make them, they were so opiniomded and 
dostuati(»l, each in his or her sphere, that nothing short of a down- 
right assertion of authority coiild produce submission to any notiona 
but their owil They lored lu argue the different points coimeeted 
with their several dnties, hut they did not like to be convinced. 
Mr. Hardinae would discuss with them, from a sense of duty, and he 
would invariikbly yield, unless in cases toat involved moral principtea. 
On all such pomts and they wCK not of nnfreqaent occurrence in a 
famiW of o many blacks he was as inflexible as the laws of the Medea 
ind Persian' bat a resppctr t the wheat the potatoes, the orchards, 
' ' "■ " I 1 1 1 ly submitted to the experience of those 

I after having discussed the matters in 
.leeedingl; popular at Clawbonny, the 
J J d ii _jj k^ ji jame sort of suooesa in the world as a 

gocd listpner Aa for the rector hmiself, after so many long dis- 
cussions, he began to tbnk he had actually inflneaeed the different 
steps adopted the cause of one of the illusions I have already 
portrayed 

Old Hiram did not quit me when he came for instructions, alias tt 

dispute, without a word of inquiry touching Grace. I could see 
that the alarm had passed among the slaves, and it was quite touching . 
to note the effect it produced on their simple minds. It would have 
been sufficient for them to love her, that Grace was their young 
mistress i but such a mistress as she had ever been, and one so 
winning in manner and person, they might be said almost to worship 

"I berry sorry to hear Miss Grace be onwell, sah," said old Hiram, 
lookmg at me aoirowfully. " It go hard wid us all, if anything happen 
dere ! I always s'pose, Masser Mde, dat Miss Grace and Masser 
Rupert cone togeder, some timei as we all expects you and Miss 
Lucy will. Dem are happy days, sah, at Oawnhonny, for den we 
all know onr new masser and new missus from de cradle. No, 
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no, — wc can nebber spare Miss Grace, sah ; eyen X should miss lier 
ia'c field!" 

The verjr blacks had observed the state of thin^ which had deluded 
my poor sister ; and the slave had penetrated his master's secret. 1 
turned away abruptly from the negro, lest he should also detect the 
evidence of the weainess extorted by his speech from the eyes of 
maaliood. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Like the Hly 

TUat once was mistress of the field, and flourished. 
ru hang my head, and perish.** 

Queen Catherine. 

I SAW little of Lucy that night. She met us at evening prayers, 
and tears were in her eyes as she arose from her knees. Without 
speaking, she kissed her father for good night, more affectionately 
than ever, I thought, and then turned to me. Her hand was ex- 
tended (we had seldom met or parted for eighteen years, without 
observing this little act of kindness), but she did not — ^nay, could noL 
speak. I pressed the little hand fervently in my own, and relinquishea 
it a(ram, in the same eloquent silence. She was seen no more by us 
until next day. 

The breakfast had ever been a happy meal at Clawbonny. My 
father, thousrh merely a ship-master, was one of the better class; and 
he had imbibed many notions, in the course of his different voyages, 
that placed him much in advance of the ordinary habits of his day and 
country. Then an American ship-master is usually superior to those 
of other countries. This arises from some of the peculiarities of our 
institutions, as well as from the circumstance that the navy is so 
small. Among other improvements, my father had broken in upon 
the venerable American custom of swallowing a meal as soon as out 
of bed. The breakfast at Clawbonny, from my earliest infancy, or as 
long as I can remember, had been eaten regularly at nine o'clock, a 
happy medium between the laziness of dissipation and the hurry of ill- 
formed habits. At that hour the whole family used to meet, still fresh 
from a night's repose, and jet enlivened and gay by an hour or two of 
exercise in the open air, instead of coming to the family board half 
asleep, with a sort of drowsy sulkiness, as if the meal were a duty, and 
not a pleasure. We ate as leisurely as keen appetites would permit; 
laughed, chatted, related the events of the morning, conversed of 
our plans for the day, and indulged our several tastes and humours 
like people who had been up and stirring, and not like so many drowsy 
drones swallowing our food for form's ssie. The American breakfast 
has been celebrated by several modem writers, and it deserves to be, 
though ceHainly not to be compared to that of France. Still it mi^ht 
be far better tnan it is, did our people understand the mood in which 
it ouffht to be enjoyed. 

WnUe on this subject, the read«r will excuse an old man's pro- 
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\mtjf if I say a word on the state of the science of the table in general, 
as it IS put in practice in this great rei^nblic. A writer of this oonn- 
tr^r, ooe Mr. Cooper, has somewhere said that the Americans are the 
frcMsses^ feeders in the civilized world, and warns his coiintrymen to 
remember that a national character may be formed in the kitchen. This 
xemark is commented on by Captain Maxryatt, who calls it both unjust 
and ill-natured. As for the iU nature I shall say nothing, unless it be 
to remark that I do not well see how that which is undeniably true 
ought to be thought so very ill-natured. That it is true, every American 
who has seen much of otiier lands must know. Captain Marryatt's 
ailesation that the tables are good in the large towns, has nothing 
to 00 with the merits of this question. The larger American townii 
are among the best eating and drinking portions of the world. But 
what are they as compared to the whole country ? What are the pub- 
lic tables, or the tables of the refined, as compared to the tables or the 
mass, even in these very towns? All things are to be judged of by the 
rules, and not hj the exceptions. Because a small ]^rtion of the 
Am^can population understand what good cookery is, it by no means 
follows that all do. Who would think of saying that the people of 
England live on white bait and venison, because the nobility and gen- 
try (the aldermen inclusive) can enjoy both, in the seasons, ad libUum? 
I suspect this Mr. Cooper knows quite as well what he is about, when 
writing of America, as any European. If pork fried in grease, and 
grease pervading half the other dishes, vegetables cooked without any 
art, and meats done to rags, make a good table, then is this Mr. Cooper 
wrong, and Captain Marryatt ri^ht, and vice versa. As yet, while 
nature has done so much in America, art has done but little. Much 
compared with numbers and time, certainly, but little as compared 
with what numbers and time have done elsewhere. Nevertheless, I 
would make an exception in favour of Amerio^ as respects the table 
of one country, though not so much in connection with the coarseness 
of the feeding as in the poverty of the food. I consider the hiffher 
parts of Germany to be the portions of the Christian world wnere 
eating and drinkmg are in the most primitive condition: and that nart 
of this neat republic which Mr. Auson would probably call the State 
of New Englana, to come next. In abundance and excellence of food 
in the native form, America is particularly favoured: Baltimore bein^ 
the very nucleus of all that is exquisite in the sroat ousiness of masti- 
cation. Nevertheless, the substitution of cooks from the interior of 
New England, for the present glistening tenants of her kitchens, 
would turn even that paradise of the epicure into a sort of oleaginous 
waste. Enough of cookery. 

Lucy did not appear at prayers next morning! I felt her absence as 
one feels the oertamty of some dreadful evil. Breakfast was announced : 
still Lucy did not appear. The table was smoking and hissing; ana 
Homeo Clawbonny, who acted as the every-dav house-servant, or foot- 
man, had several times intimated that it mignt be well to commence 
operations, as a cold breakfast was very cold comfort. 

"Miles, my dear boy." observed Mr. Hardinge, after opening the 
door to look for the absentee half a dozen times, " we will wait no 
longer. My daughter, no doubt, intends to breakfast with Grace, to 



.keep the «xn: dear girl company; far it is dull work to breakfast by 
oneself. Toa and I miss Lucy sadly, at this very moment, thou|^ we 
have each other's company to conscue us." 

We had just taken our seats, when the door sbwly opened, and 
Lucy entered the room. 

" Good moming, dearest father," said the sweet girl, passing an 
arm round Mr. Hardinge's neck, with more than her usual tenderness 
of manner, and impriocmg a bug kisson his bald head. '* Goodraom- 
ing. Miles," stretcning towards me a hand, but averting her face, as 
if afraid it might rev^ too mudi, when, ennaed fully to my anxbus 
and inquiring gaze. '" Grace passed a preny quiet night, and is, I 
think, a little l^s disturbed this moming than she was yesterday." 

Neither of us answered or questionedtne dear nuiae. What a break- 
fast was that, compared to so many hundreds in which I had shared 
at that very table, and in that same room! Three of the accustomed 
faces were there, it is true; all the appliances were fam^ai, some 
dating as fur bacK as the time of the fiist Miles : Exnneo, now a grey- 
headed and wrinkled negro, was in his usual place ; but Chloe, who 
was accustomed to pass often between her young mistress and a cer- 
tain closet, at that meal, which never seemed to have ail we wanted 
arranged on the table at first, was absent, as was that precious " youne 
mistress" herself. '"Gracious Providence!" I menteJly ejaciuateC 
*' is it thy will it- should ever be thus ? Am I never again to see those 
dove-like eyes turned on me in sisterly aiection from the head of my 
table, as I have so often seen them, on hundreds and hundreds m 
occasions ?" Lucy's spirits had sometimes caused her to laugh mer- 
rily ; and her musical voice once used to minffle with Hupert's and my 
own more manly and deeper notes, in sometning^ like audible mirth; 
not that Lucy was ever boisterous or loud: but. m early ffirlhood^ she 
had been gay and animated, to a de«tee that ooen blaiotod witii the 
noisier clamour of us boys. With Grace, this had never himpened. 
89ie seldom spoke, excep|t in moments when the rest were stui ; and 
her laugh was rarely audible, though so often heartfelt and joyous. It 
may seem strange to those who hare never suffered tibe pang of feeling 
that such a customarv circle was broken up for ever; but, that mom- 
iag, the first in wbicn I keenly felt that my sister was lost to me, I 
actually missed her graceful, eloquent silence I 

" Mues," said Lucv, as she rose from the l^ble, tears trembling on 
her eyelids as she spoke, ** half an hour hence come to tibe family room, 
(kace wishes to see you there this morning, said I have not b^n able 
to deny her request. She is weak, but tlunks Hie visit will do her 
good. Do not fail to be punctual, as waiting nudlit distress her. Good 
morning, dearest papa ; when I want $f<m, I win send ftur you." 

Lucy left us with these ominous noticck and I felt the necessity of 
gung on the lawn for air. I walked my nalf4iour out, and returned 
to the house in time to be punctual to the appointmexut. Chloe met 
me at the door, and led the vrav in silence towards the family rwwi. 
Her hand was no sooner laid on the latch than Lucy appeared* 
beckoning me to enter. I found Grace recliQing on that smaU settee. 
^vKMse, <m which we had hedd our first interview, looking pallia 
wasy, but still looking lovely and as ethereal as ever, one held 
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oat a band affectionately, and then I saw her gknee towards Lacy, as 
it asking to be left with me alone. As for myself, I coold not sp^. 
Taking my old place, I drew my sister's head on my bosom, and sat 
holding it in silence for manv painfal minutes. In that position I 
could conceal the tears which forced themselyes from my eyes, it 
exceeding all my powers to repress these evidences of hnman grief. 
As I took my place, the figure of Lucy disappeared, and the door 
closed. 

I never knew how long a time Grace and I continoed in that tender 
attitude. I was not in a state of mind to note such a fact, and have 
since striven hard to forget most that occurred in that solemn inter- 
view. After a lapse of so many years, however, I find memory pain- 
fully accurate on all the leading dicumstances, though it was im- 
possible to recall a point of wmch I took no heed at the momenL 
Such thiiu;s only as made an impression is it in my power to relate. 

When Grace gently, and I mi^ht add faintlv, nused herself from my 
bosom, she turned on me eyes that were filled with a khid anxiety on 
my account rather than on her own. 

" Brother,'' she said, earnestly, " the will of God must be submitted 
to — ^I am very, verp iU— broken in pieces— I grow weaker every 
hour. It is not right to conceal such a truth from ourselves, or from 
each other." 

I made no reply, although she evidently paused to oive me an 
oiqsortanity to speak. I could not have uttered a syllaole to have 
saved my life. The pause was impressive, rather than long. 

" I have sent for you, dearest Miles," my sister continued, *' not 
that I think it probable I shall be called away soon or suddenly— God 
will spare me for a little while, I humbly trust, in order to temper the 
blow to those I love ; but he is about to call me to him, and we must 
all be prepared for it ; you, and dear, dear Lucy, and my beloved, 
guardian, as well as myself. I have not sent for you even to tdl you 
this ; for Lucy gives me reason to believe you expect the separation ^ 
but I wish to speak to you on a subject that is very near my hearty 
while I have strength and fortitude to speak on it at idl. Fromise 
me, dearest, to be cabn. and to listen patiently." 

"Your slightest wish will be a law to me, beloved, most precious 
sister ; I shall listen as if we were in our days of childish confidoice 
and happiness— thouffh I fear those days are never to return ! " 

" Feel not thus, liules, my noble-hesuied, manly brother. Heaven 
wiU not desert you, unless jrou desert your Uod ; it does not desert me, 
' bat angels beckon me to its bliss ! Were it not for you and Lucy, 
and my dear, dear guardian, the hour of my departure would be a 
moment of pure feucitv. But we will not talk of this now. You 
must prepare yourself. Miles, to hear me patiently, and to be indolgeut 
to my last wishes, even should they seem unreasonable to your mind 
at first." / 

" I have told vou, Grace, that a request of yours will be a law to me ; 
have no hesitation, therefore, in letting me know any, or all your 
wishes.'* 

"Let us, then, speak of worldly things ; for the Ust time, I trusty 
my faiother. Siscmly do I hope that tlus will be the last occasion 
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on which I shall ever be called to allude to them. This duty dis- 
charged, all that will remain to me on earth will be the love I bear 
my mends. This Heaven itself will excuse, as I shall strive not to 
let it lessen that I bear my God." 

Grace paused, and I sat wondering what was to follow, though 
touched to the heart by her beautiful resignation to a fate that to most 
so young would seem hard to be borne. 

" Miles, my brother," she continued, looking at me anxiously, " we 
have not spoken much of your success in your last voyage, thoughi 
I have understood that you have materially mcreased jrour means." 

" It has quite equalled my expectations ; and. rich in my ship and 
ready money, I am content, to say nothing of Ciawbonny. Do what 
you will witn your own, therefore, my sister ; not a wish of mine shall 
.ever grudge a dollar ; I would rather not He enriched by your loss. 
Make your bequests freely, and I shall look on each and all of them 
as so many memorials of your affectionate heart and many virtues." 

Grace's d^eeks flushed, and I could see that she was extremely 
gratified, though still tremblingly anxious. 

" You doubtless remember that by our father's will. Miles, my pro- 
perty becomes yours, if I die without children before I reach the age 
of twenty-one ; while yours would have been mine under the same 
circumstances. As I am barely twenty, it is out of my power to make 
a lessl will." 

"It is in your power to make one that shall be equally binding^ 
Grace. I will go this instant for pen, ink, and paper: and. as you 
dictate^ will I write a will that shall be even more binding tnan one 
that might come within the rules of the law." 

" Nay, brother, that is unnecessary ; all I wisb I have already said 
in a letter addressed to yourself; and which, should you now approve 
of it. will be found among my papers as a memorandum. But there 
should be no misapprehension between you and me, dearest Miles. I 
do not wish you even fully to consent to my wishes, now ; take time 
to consider, and let your ludgment have as much influence on your 
decision as your own excellent heart." 

" I am as ready to decide at this moment as I shall be a year hence. 
It is enough for me that you wish the thing done, to have it done, 
sister." 

" Bless you-=-bless you— brother," said Grace, affectionately press- 
ing my hand to her heart, "not so much that you consent to do as I 
wish, as for the spirit and manner in which you comply. Still, as I 
ask no trifle, it is proper that I release you from all pledges here 
given, and allow you time for reflection. Then, it is also proper you 
should know the iuU extent of what you promise." 

" It is enough for me that it will be in my power to perform what 
you desire ; further than that I make no stipulation." 

I could see that Grace was profoundly struck with this proof of my 
attachment ; but her own sense of rignt was too just and active to 
suffer the matter to rest there. 

" I must explain further," she added. " Mr. Hardinge has been a 
most faithful steward; and, by means of economy, during ray long 
minority, the Uttle cost that lias attended my manner of living, and 
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some fortonate inyestments thai have been made of inteiest-money^ I 
fbad myself a good deal richer than I had supposed. In relinqnishing 
my property, Miles, you wiQ relinquish rather more than two-andr 
t\^enty thousand dollars ; or quite twelve hundred a year. There 
ought to be no misapprehensions on this subject, between us ; least of 
s31 at such a moment." 

'*I wish it were more, my sister, since it gives you pleasure to 
bestow it. If it will render you any happier to perfect any of your 
plans, take ten thousand of my own, and add to the sum which is 
now yours. I would increase, rather than lessen your means of 
doin^ good." 

"Miles— Miles," said Grace, dreadfully agitated, ''talk not thus— 
it almost shakes my purpose ! But no : listen now to my wishes, for 
I feel this will be the last time I shall ever dare to speak on the 
subject. In the first place^ I wish you to purchase some appropriate 
ornament, of the value of nve hundred dollars, and present it to Jjucy 
as a memorial of her friend. Give also one thousand dollars in money 
to Mr. Hardinge, to be distributed in charity. A letter to him on the 
subject, and one to Lucy, will also be found among mv papers. 
There will still remain enough to make suitable presents to tne slaves, 
and leave the sum of twentv thousand dollars entire and untouched." 

'' And' what shall I do with these twenty thousand dollars, sister ?" 
I asked, Grace hesitating to proceed. 

" That sum, dearest Miles, I wish to go to Rupert. You know that 
he is totally without fortun^ with the habits of a man of estate. 
The little I can leave him will not make him rich, but it may be the 
means of making him happy and respectable. I trust Lucy will add 
to it when she comes of age, and the future will be happier for them 
all than the past." 

My sister spoke quick, and was compelled to pause for breath. 
As for myself, the reader can better imagine than I can describe my 
sensations, which were of a character almost to overwhehn me. The 
circumstance that I felt precluded from making any serious objections^ 
added to the intensity of my suffering, left me m a state of grie( 
regret, indignation, wonder, pitv, and tenderness, that it is wholly out 
of my power to delineate. Here, then, was the tenderness of the 
woman enduring to the last ; caring for the heartless wretch who had 
destroyed the very springs of life in her physical being, while it 
crushed the moral like a worm beneath tiie foot ; yet bequeathing, 
with her dying breath, as it might be, all the worldly goods in her 
possession, to administer to his selfishness and vanihr ! 

" I know you must think thia strange, brother," resumed Grace, 
who doubtless saw how utterly unable i was to replv ; " but, I shall 
not die at peace with myself without it. Unless ne possess some 
marked assurance of my forgiveness, my death will render Rupert 
miserable ; with such a marked assurance, he will be confident of 
possessing my pardon and my prayers. Then, both he and Emily are 
pennyless, I fear, and their lives may be rendered blanks for the want 
of the little monev it is in my power to bestow. At the proper time. 
Lucy, I feel confident, will aaa her -part \ and you, who remam behind 
me, can aU look on my grave, and bless its humble tenant !" 
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'' Angel ! " I mummred — " this is too much ! Caa you SQ|ypose 
Bupert will accept this money? " 

111 as I thought of Rupert Hardin^e, I could not bring my mind ta 
believe he was so base as to receive money coming from such a 
source, and with such a motive. Grace, however, viewed the matter 
differently; not that she attached anything discreditable to Buperfs 
compliance, for her own womanly texidemess, long and deeply rooted 
attachment, made it appear to her eves more as an act of complianoB 
with her own last behi^t, than as the act of degrading meanness it 
would unquestionably appear to be to all the rest of the world. 

'' How can he refuse inis to me, coming to him, as the request wiU, 
firom my grave?'' rejoined the lovely enthusiast. " He will owe it 
to me ; he will owe it to our former affection— for he once loved me. 
Miles; nay, he loved me even more than you ever did, or could, 
dearest— much as I know you bve me.'* 

" By heavens, Giace^'' I exclaimed, unable to control mysdf any 
longer, " that is a fearful mistake. Eupert Hardinge is incapable (JT 
lovnuf anything but himself; he has never been worthy of occupy- 
ingthe most idle moment of a heart true and faithful as yours." 
^ These words escaped me under an impulse I found entirely impos- 
sible to control. Scarcely were they uttered, ere I deeplv regretted 
the indiscretion. Grace looked at me imploiingly, turned as pale a& 
death, and trembled all over, as if on the verge of dissolution. I took 
her in my arms, I implored her pardon, I promised to command 
myself in future, and I repeated the most solemn assurances of com- 
plying with her wishes to the very letter. I am not certain I could 
nave Tound it in m^ heart not to have recalled my promise, but for 
the advantage my sister obtained over me, by means of this act of 
weakness. There was something so exceedingly revolting to me in 
. i^e whole affEtir, that even Grace's holy weakness failed to sanctify 
the act in my eyes ; at least so far as Rupert was concerned. I owe 
it to myself to add that not a selfish thought mingled with, my reluc- 
tance, which proceeded purel^ fh)m tlw distaste I telt to seeang Lucy's 
brother, and a man for whom I had once entertained a boyish regard, 
making himself so thoroughly an object of contempt. As I enter- 
tained serious doubts of even Rupert's 8inli±ag so low, I felt the neees^ 
sit^ of speaking to my sister on the subject oi such a contingency. 

' One mi^ht hesitate about accepting ^our money, after aJl, dearest 



and died under a species of hallueination on the subject of her early 
lover's real character. " Rupert may not have been aole to command 
his affections^ but he cannot cease to feel a sincere friendship for me; 
to remember our ancient confidence and intimacy. He wul receive 
the bequest as you would take one from dear Lucy," added my sister^ 
a painful-looking smile illuminating that angelic expression of coun- 
tenance to which I have so often alluded : " or, as that of a sister. 
Tou would not refuse such a thing to Lucy s dying request, and why 
should Rupert to mine ? " 
Poor Grace ! Little did she see the immense difference there wis 
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in my relatibn to Lucy and that which Rupert bore to her. I could 
not explain this difference, however, but merely assented to her 
wishes, renewing, for the fourth or fifth time, my pledges of pnerform- 
ing with fidelity all she asked at mj hands. Grace then put into my 
himds an unsealed letter addressed to Rupert, which she desired me 
to read when alone, and which I was to have dc^yered with the legacy 
or donation of money. 

" Let me rest once more on your bosom. Miles," said Grace, re- 
clining her head in my arms, auite exhausted under the reaction of 
the excitement she had felt wnile ursing her reauest. " I feel hap- 
pier, at this moment, than^ I have been for a long time ; yet my 
increasing weakness admonishes me it cannot last long. Miles, dar- 
ling, you must remember all our sainted mother taught you in child- 
hooo, and you will not mourn over my loss. Could I leave you 
united to one who understood and appreciated your worth, I should 
die contented. But you will be left alone, poor Miles ; for a time, at 
least, you will mourn for me." 

" for ever— long as life lasts, beloved Grace," I murmured, almost 
in her ear. 

Exhaustion kept my sister miiet for a quarter of an hour, though 
I felt an occasional pressure oi her hands, both of which held one ci 
mine ; and I could near words asking blessings and consolation for 
me, whispered, from time to time, in heartfelt petitions to Heaven. 
As she gained strengdi by repose, my sister felt the desire to continue 
the discourse revive. I begged ner not to incur the risk of farther 
fatigue ; but she answered, smiling affectionately in my face,-^ 
^ " JElest I — ^There will be no permanent rest for me until laid by the 
side of my parents. Miles, do your thoughts ever recur to that 
picture of the future that is so precious to the believer, and whi6h 
leads us to hope, if not absolutely to confide in it as a matter of faith, 
that we may recognise each other in the next state of bein^, and that 
in a communion still sweeter than any of this life, since it will be a 
communion free from all sin, and governed by holiness P " 

" We sailors give little heed, to these matters, Grace ; but I feel 
that, in future, the idea you have just mentioned wiU be full of con- 
solation to me." 

" Eemember, my best-beloved brother, it is only the blessed that 
can enjoy such a recognition — ^to the accursed it must add an addi- 
tional weight to the burthen of thedr woe." 

" FeHx trembled!" The thought that even this chance of a^ain 
meeting my sister, and of communing with her in the form in which 
I had ever seen and loved her might be lost, came in aid of other good 
resolutions that the state of the family had quickened in my heart. 
I thought, however, it might be well not to let. Grace lead the con- 
versation to such subjects, after all that had just passed, repose 
becoming necessary to ner again. I therefore proposed caUing Jjvlcj, 
in order that she xnidit be carried to her own room. I say carried ; 
for, by a remark that fell from Chloe, I had ascertained that this was 
the mode in which she had been brought to the place of meeting. 
Grace acquiesced ; but while we waited for Chloe to answer the beQ, 
she continued to converse. 

f2 
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" I have not exacted of you. Miles," my sister cQntiiraed, " any 
promise to keep my bequest a secret from tbe world ; your own sense 
of delicacy would do that ; but I will midce it a condition that you do 
not speak of it to either Mr. Hardinge or Lucy. They m^ possibly 
raise weak objections, particularly toe last, who has, ana ever h&s 
had, some exaggerated opinions aoout receiving monejr- ^en in her 
days of poverty, and poor as she was, you know, notunthstanding our 
true love for each other, and close intimacy, I never could induce 
Lucy to receive a cent. Nay, so scrupulous has she been, that the 
little presents which friends constantly ^ve and receive, she would 
decline, because she had not the means oi offerinfi: them in return." 

I remembered the gold the dear girl had forced on me, when I first 
went to sea, and could have kneeled at her feet and called her 
'' blessed." 

*' And this did not make you love and respect Lucy the less, my 
»ster ? But do not answer ; so much conversing must distress you.'*^ 

" Not at all. Miles. I speak withoi^Jbsuffering, nor does the little 
talking I do enfeeble me in the least. vHien I appear exhausted, it 
is from the feelings which accompany our discourse. I talk much, 
very much, with dear Lucy, who hears me with more patience than 
yourself, brother ! " 

I knew that this remark applied to Grace's wish to dwell on the 
unknown future, and did not receive it as a renroach in anv other 
sense. As she seemed calm, however, I was willing to indulge her 
wish to converse with me, so long as she dwelt on subjects that did 
not agitate her— speaking of her hopes of heaven hid a contrary 
effect,— and I made no further opposition. 

'' Lucy's hesitation to be under the obligations you mention did not 
lessen her in your esteem ? " I repeated. 

" You know it could not. Miles. Lucy is a dear, good girl; and 
the more intimately one knows her, the more certain is one to esteem 
her. I have every reason to bless and pray for Lucy ; still I desire 
vou not to make either her or her lather acquainted with my 
bequest." 

Rupert would hardly conceal such a thing £rom so near and dear 
friends." 

" Let Rupert judee of the propriety of that for himself. Kiss me^ 
brother; do not ask to see me agam toniay, for I have much to 
arrange with Lucy ; to-morrow I shall expect a long visit. God bless 
yon, my own, dear,— my o»^ brother, and ever have you in His holy 
keeping!" 

riert the room as Chloe entered; and, in threading the long 
passage that led to the apartment which was appropriated to my own 
particular purposes, as an office, cabinet, or study, I met Lucy near 
the door of the latter. I could see she had been weeping, and she 
followed me into the room. 

" What do you think of her. Miles P " the dear girl asked, uttering: 
^^ -vcda in a tone so low and pkiniive, as to say aQ that she antici- 
Tself. 
haJI lose her, Lucy ; yes, 'tis God's pleasure to call her to 
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Had worlds depended on the effort I could not have got oat 
another syllable. The feelings which nad been so long pent up in 
Grace's presence broke ont, and I am not ashamed to say that I 
wept and sobbed like an infant. 

. How kind, how woman-like, how affectionate did Lacy show herself 
at that bitter moment. She said but little, thouoh I think I overheaid 
her murmuring " Poor Miles I — ^poor tiear Miles !— what a blow it must 
be to a brother 1 — God will temper this loss to him.'| and other similar 
expressions. She took one of my hands and pressed it warmly between 
both her own : held it there for two or three minutes ; hoyered round 
me, as the motner keeps near its slumbering infant when illness renders 
rest necessary ; and seemed more like a spirit sympathizing with my 
grief than a mere observer of its violence. In reflecting on what 
then passed months afterwards, it appeared to me that Luey had 
entirely forgotten herself, her own causes of sorrow, her own feelings 
as respected Grace, in the single wish to solace me. But this was 
ever her character, — ^this was her very nature, to live out of herself, 
as it might be^ and in the existences of those whom she esteemed 
or loved. Durmg this scene, Lucy lost most of the restraints which 
womanhood and more matured habits had placed on her deportment r 
and she behaved towards me with the innocent famiharity that 
marked our intercourse down to the time I sailed in the Crisis. It is 
true, I was too dreadfully agitated at first to take heed of all thid; 
passed; but I well remember, that, before leaving me in obedienoe 
to a summons firom Grrace, she laid her head affecnonately on mine, 
and kissed the curb with which nature had so pro^sely covered the 
last. I thought at the time, notwithstanding, that the salute would 
have been on the forehead or cheek, three years before, or previoudy 
to her acquaintcuace with Drewett. 

I was along time in regainiiur entire self-command, but when I di^ 
I opened mv sister's letter to Rupert, agreeably to her request, ana 
perused it thrice without a pause even to reflect. It was conceived 
in these words :— 

Mt deabxst Eufebt, — Qod, in his infinite and inscrutable wis- 
dom, when you read this letter, will have seen fit to call me to 
himself. Let not this seeming loss in any manner afflict you, my 
friend ; for I feel the humble assurance that I shall reap the full 
benefit of the Saviour's great sacrifice. I could not have been happy 
in this life, Rupert, and it is a mercy that I am taken thus early lo a 
better. It grieves me to part from your excellent father, from your- 
self> from our precious and rightfully beloved Lucy, and from dear, 
dear Miles. This is the last tribute I pay to nature, and I hope 
it will be pardoned for its character. There is a strong hope withm 
me that my death wiU be sanctified to the benefit of m^ friends. 
With this view, and this view only, beloved Rupert, I wish you to 
remember it ; in aU other respects, let it be foiyotten. You have 
found it impossible to command your affections, and worlds would not 
have tempted me to become your wife without possessing all your 
heart. I pray daily, sJmost hourly [tears had evidently blotted this 
portion of the letter], for you and Emily. Live together, and make 
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each other happy. She is a sweet girl : has enjo;^ed advantages tha^ 
C^wboimy coma not bestow, and which will conmbute to your grati- 
icatiou. In order that you may sometimes think of me [poor Gnuse 
was not aware of this contradiction in her requests]. Miles will 8f»id 
ypu a legacy that I leave you; — accept it as a httle fortune with 
Emily. I wish sincerely it were much larger ; but you will not over- 
look the intention^ and forget the insufficiency of the sum. Small as 
it is, I trust it will enable you to marry at once, and Lucy's heart may 
be confided in for the rest. 

"Farewell, Bupert : I do not say, farewell Emily; for I think this 
letter, as well as its object, had better remain a secret between you 
and me and my brother : but I wish your fature wife all earthlv hap- 
piness, and an end as fall of hope as that which attends the death-bed 
of your affectionate "G&ace WAtLnrGPOBD." 

Oh ! woman, woman ! what are ye not, when duly protected and 
left to the almost divine impulses of your generous natures ! What 
may ye not become, when rendered mercenary and envious b^ too 
dose a contact with those worldly interests which are never admitted 
to an asoendamcy without destroymg all your moral beauty ! 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

" And the beantifa], whose record 
Is the verse fhat cannot die. 
They too are gone, with their gUnrimu bloom, 
Vnm the love of human eye." 

Mrs. Hxman 

I CANKOT dwell minutely on the events of the week that succeeded. 
Grace sank daily, hourly ; and the medicsd advice that was obtained, 
more as a duty than witn any hope of its benefiting the patient, failed 
c^ assisting her. Mr. Hardinge saw the invaMd often, and 1 was 
admitted to her room each day, where she would lie, reclining on 
my bosom, for hourd at a time, seemingly fond of this innocent in- 
dulgence of her affections, on the eve of her ftwl departure. As it 
was out of the question that my sister shoidd again visit the fEunflv- 
room, the causeuie was brought mto her chamber, where it was made 
to perform the office to which it had been several times devoted in its 
proper apartment since my return from sea. That venerable chair 
still exists, and I often pass thoughtful hours in it in my old age^ 
musing on the past, and recalling the different scenes and conversa- 
tions of which it could tell, (Sa it possess consciousness and the 
faculty of speech. 

^ Mr. Hardinge offidated in his own church, agreeably to his inten- 
tion, on the succeeding Sunday. Lucy remained with her friend ; 
and I make no doubt their spirits devoutlv communed with ours the 
while : for I mastered sufficient fortitude to oe present at St. Michael's. 
I could observe an earnest sympathy in every member of the little 
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congregation; and tears fell firom nearly everv eye when the prayer 
for the side was read. Mr. Hardinge remained at the rectory for the 
fuiher duties of the day ; hut I rode home immediately after morning 
serrice, too uneasy to remain ahsent from the house longer than was 
necessary at such a moment. As my horse trotted slowly homeward, 
he toyertook Keh, who was walking towards Glawhouny with an air 
so different from his customary manner, I could not nelp remark- 
ing it. Neh was a muscular, actiye black, and usually walked as if 
Ids legs were all springs ; but he moyed alon^ now so heayily, that 
I oomd not but see some weight upon the spirits had produced this 
influence on the body. The change was, naturally enough, attributed 
to the state of affairs with Ghloe ; and I felt disposed to say a word 
to my faithful slaye, who had been unayoidably oyerlooked in the 

fressure of sorrow that had weighed me down for the last ten days, 
s^ke to the poor fellow as cheerfdly as I could, as I came up, and 
endeayoured to touch on such subjects as I thought might in&rest, 
without troubling him. 

** This is a famous windfedl that has crossed Mr. Marble's track. 
Neb,"' I said, pulling up, in order to go a short distance at an even 
pace with my orother-tiff. " As nice an old woman for a mother, as 
pretty a little girl for a niece, and as snug a hayen to moor in, at 
the end of the voyage, as any old worn-out sea-dog could or ought to 
wish." 

"Yes, sir, Masser Mile," Neb answered, as I fancied, in the man- 
ner of one who was thinking of something different from what he 
said ; "yes, sir. Mr. Marble a re^lar sea-dog." 

^ Ami as suck not the less entitled to have a good old mother, a 
protty niece, ana a snug home." 

" No, sir ; none de wuss for bin' sea-dog, all must allow. Nebber- 
deless, Masser Mile, I sometime wish you and I nebber hab see salt 
water." 

"That is almost as much as wishing we never looked down the 
Hudson from the hiHs and banks of Clawbonny, bov ; the river itself 
being mUt not far below us. You are thinking of Cnloe, and fancying 
that, had you stayed at home, your chance of getting into her good 
graees would have been better." 

" No. Masser Mile : no, sir. Nobody at Clawbonny t'ink, just now, 
of anyt ing but deat*." 

I started in surprise. Mr. Hardiuge kept everything like exagge- 
ration, and those physical excitements which it is so much the iSbit 
of certain sects to mistake for religious impulses, even from the 
negroes of the Clawbonny property. Neb's speecn sounded more 
hke an innovation of this nature than I had ever heard among my 
people; and I looked hard at the fellow for an instant, before I 
answered. 

"I am afraid I understand yo^^ Neb," was my reply, after a mean- 
is^ pause. " It is a reUef to me to find that my people retain all thdr 
affections for the children of their old master aifd mistress." 

•* We hard-hearted indeed, sir, if we don't. Ah ! Masser Mile, yon 
dr^idful t'lng togeder, but we nebber see any ring 



and I see many 
likedis!" 
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Neb's dark cheek was glistenins with tears as he spoke, and X 
spurred m^ horse, lest my own maimood might give way, there in tke 
road, and m the presence of those who were fast approaching. Why 
Neb had expressed sorrow for having ever gone to sea, I (X)nld nci 
account for m any other maimer than by supposing that he imagined 
Grace was, in some mamier, a sufferer by my Ibs^ from home. 

When I reached the house, not a sool was visible. The men had 
all gone to church, and were to be seen in the distance, coining along 
the road, singly and in a melancholy manner, not a si^ of the 
customary thoughtless merriment of a negro escaping a smgle indi- 
vidual among them ; but it was usual for some of the black Venuse& 
to be seen sunning themselves at that season, exhibiting their summer 
finery to each other and their admirers. Not one was now visible. 
All the £ront of the house, the lawn, the kitchens, of which there 
were no less than three, and the kitchen yards; iu short, every 
familiar haunt of the dwemng was deserted and emnty. This boded 
evil ; and, throwing the bridle over a post. I walked hurriedly towards, 
the part of the building, or buildings would be a better word, mhabited 
by Grace. 

As I entered the passage which communicated with my sister's own 
room, the departure from ordinary appearances was explained. Six. 
or seven of uie negresses were kneeung near the door, and I could 
hear the low, solemn, earnest voice of Lucy, reading some of the col- 
lects and other prayers suited to the sick-chamber and to the wants 
of a parting soul. Luc:^'s voice was music itself^ but never before 
had it sounded so plaintively sweet. The lowest mtonation was dis- 
tinctly audible, as if the dear devout creature felt that the being she 
addressed was not to be approached in. any other manner, while the 
trembling earnestness of the tones betrayed the depth of feeling with 
which each syllable escaped from the hem. Talk of liturgies impair- 
ing the fervour of prayer ! This may be the fact with those who are 
immersed in themselves while communinf^ with God, and cannot 
consent even to pray without placing their own thoughts and lan- 
guage, however ilt-digested and crude, uppermost in the business of 
the moment. Do not such persons know that, as respects united 
worship, their own prajrers are, to aU intents and purposes, a formu- 
lary to their listeners, with the disadvantage of being received without 
preparation or direction to the mind ?— nay. too orten substituting a 
critical and prurient curiositjr for humble ana intelligent prayer P In 
these later times, when Chnstianity is re-assuming the character of 
the quarrels of sects, and. as an old man who has kved, and hopes to 
die, m communion with the Anglo-American church. I do not wish to 
exculpate my own {Nuticular brandi of the Catholic body from blame ; 
but, in these later times, when Christianity is returning to its trucu- 
lency, forgetful of the chiefest of virtues, dharity, I have often recalled 
the scene of that solenm noontide, and asked myself the question, '' If 
any man could have heard Lucy^ as I did, on that occasion, concluding 
with a {petition which Christ himself gave to his disciples as a com- 
prehensive rule, if not absolutely as a formulary, and imagme the 
heart could not folly accompany words that had been previously 
prescribed P" 
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No sooner had Lucy's solemn tones ceasecL than I passed throagh 
the orowd of weeping and still kneeling blacks, and entered nur 
Bier's room. Grace was reclining in an easy-chair; her eyes dosec^ 
her hands clasped together, but lying on her knees, and her whole 
altitude and air proclaiming a momentary but total abstraction of the 
spirit. I do not think she heard my footstep at all^ and I stood at her 
side an instant, uncertain whether to let her know of my presence or 
not. At this instant I caught the eye of Lucy, who seemed intent on 
the wish to speak to me. Grace had three or four small rooms that 
communicated with each other, in her part of the dwelling ; and into 
one of these, which served as a sort of boudoir, though the name was 
then unknown in America, I followed the dear girl, whose speaking 
but sad look had bidden me do so. 

"Is my father near at hand?" Lucy asked, with an interest I did 
not understand, since she must have known he inteiuled to remain at 
bis own residence, in readiness for the afternoon service. 

" He is not. Xou foi^t he has to attend to evening prayers." 

''I have sent for him — Miles," taking one of my namu in both 
her own, with the tenderness a mother would manifest to a very dear 
chiidy *' dear Miles, you must summon all your fortitude." 

'Us my sister worse?" I demanded, huskily; for, prepared as I 
was for tne result, I was not expecting it by any means so soon. 

'^I cannot call it worse. Miles, to be about to be called away to 
God in such a frame of mind. But it is proper I should tell you all. 
Bather less than an hour since, Grace tmd me that the hour was at 
hand. She has the knowledge of her approaching end, though she 
would not let me send for you. She said you would have ample time 
to witness it all. For my father, however, I have sent, and he must 
soon be here." 

"Almighty Providence ! Lucy, do you really think we shall lose 
Grace so soon?" 

"As it is the will of God to take her from us, Miles, I can 
scarce repine that her end should be so easy, and, in all respects, so 
tranquil. 

So lonff as memory is granted to me, will the picture that Lucy 

i)resentea at that moment remain vividly impressed on my mind. She 
oved Grace as a most dear sister ; loved her as an affectionate, 
generous-minded, devoted woman alone can love ; and yet so keenly 
was she alive to the nature of the communication it was her duty to 
make, that concern for me alone reigned in her saddened and anxious 
eye. Her mind had schooled itself to bear its own grief; and meek, 
believing, and disposed to foresee all that her profound faith taught 
her to hope, I do believe she considered my sister a subject of envy 
rather than of regret, though her solicitude on my account was so 
absorbing. This generous self-denial touched mv feelinzs in more 
ways th£^ one, enabling me to command mvseu to a aegree that 
might otherwise have been out of my power, during the few succeed- 
ing hours. I felt ashamed to manifest all I endured in the presence 
oiso much meek but pious fortitude, and that exhibited by one whose 
heart I so well knew to be the very seat of the best human affections. 
The sad snule that momentarily illuminated Lucy's countenance, as 
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1^ gazed amdoTisly in my face when spealcing, was fnll of submisflive 
kope and Chrisfcian faith. 

. God's will be done!'' I rather whispered' than uttered ak>iid. 
^'Heaven is a place more suited to such a spirit than the abodes cf 



men." 



Lucy pressed my hand^ and appeared relieved from a load of intense 
anxiety by this seeming fortitude. She bade me remam where I was. 
until she had herself apprised Grace of my retom from church. 1 
could see through the open door that the negresses had been directed 
to retire, and presently I heard the footstep of Mr. Hardingje 
approacmng the room adjoining that in which Ithen was, and whim 
answered the purpose of a sort of ante-chamber for those who came 
to the sick-room £rom the more pubHc side of the house. I met my 
excellent old guardian in that apartment, and Lucy was at my side 
at the next instant. One word nrom the last sufficed to keep us in 
this room while she returned to that of Grace. 

" God have mercy on us, my dear boy !" the divine ejaculated, as 
much in prayer as m grief; "and I say on «w^ as well as on pou, for 
Grace has ever been dear to me as a child oi my own. I knew the 
blow must come, and have praved the Lord to prepare us all for it, 
and to sanctify it to us, old and young ; but, notwithstanding, death 
has come 'litmdly' when no man knoweth. I must have materiab 
for writing. Miles, and you will choose an express for me out of your 
people ; let the man be ready to mount in half an hour, for I shall 
not require half that time to prepare my letter.'' 

" Medical advice is useless, I am a£raid, dear sir," I answered. 
" We have Post's directicms, and very respecti^le attendance from 
our own family phvsieian. Dr. Wurtz, who gave me to understand 
several days since that he saw no other means of averting the evil we 
dread than those already adopted. Still, sir, I shall be easier, if we 
can persuade Dr. Bard to cross the river, and have already thought of 
sending Neb once more on that errand.' 

*'Do so," returned Mr. Hardinge, drawing towards him a Httle 
table on which Dr. Wurtz had written a few prescriptions that were 
used more for form, I believe, than any expectation of the good they 
could do ; and beginning to write, even while talking—" Do so" — 
he added—" and Neb can put this letter in the post-office on the 
eastern bank of the river, which will be the quickest mode of causing 
it to reach Rupert " 

" Bunert ! " I exclaimed, on a key that I instantly regretted. 

" Certainly ; we can do no less than send for Eupert. Miles. He 
has ever been like a brother to Grace, and the poor fellow would 
feel the neglect keenly, did we overlook him on an occasion like 
this. You seem astonished at my thinking of summoning hun to 
Okwbonny." 

" Rupert is at the Springs, sii^— hapi>y in the society of Miss 
Merton — ^would it not be better to leave him where he is ?" 

" What would you think. Miles, were Lucy on her death-bed, and 
we should fail to let you know it P" 

I gazed so wildly at the good old man, I believe, that even his 
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simplicity could not avoid seeing the immense difference between the 
reafand the supposititious case. 

" Very true, poor Miles ; very true/' Mr. Hardinge added, in an 
apdogetic manner ; " I see the weakness of my comparison, though 
I was begjbming to hope you were already regarding Lucy, once 
more, with the eyes of a orother. But Rupert must not be foigottea 
neither ; and here is my letter already written." 

" It will be too late, sir," I got out, hoarsely — ^ my sister cannot 
survive the day." 

I perceived that Mr. Hardinge was not prepared for this; his 
cheek grew pale, and his hand trembled as ne sealed the epistle. 
Still he sent it, as I afterwards discovered. 

" God's will be done !" the excellent divine murmured. " If such 
should reaUjr be His holy will, we ought not to mourn that another 
humble Christian spirit is called away to the presence of its great 
Creator ! Eupert can, at least, attend, to do honour to all that we 
can honour of the saint we lose." 

. There was no resisting or contending with so much simplicity and 
goodness of heart : and, had it been in my power, a summons -to the 
room of Grace called all my thoughts to her. My sister^s eyes were 
now open. I shuddered, telt a sinking of the heart like that pro- 
duced oy despair, as I caught their unearthly or rather their super- 
natural expression. It was not that anything which indicated death 
in its more shocking aspects met my look, but simply that I could 
trace the illumination of a spirit that already felt itself on the eve of 
a new state of being, and one that must at least senarate all that 
remained behind from any further communication witn itself. I am 
not certain that I felt no pang at the thought my sister could be 
entirely happy without any psurticipation on my part in her bliss. 
We are all so selfish that it is hiurd to say how far even our most 
innocent longings are free from the taint of this feature of our 
nature. 

But Grace, herself, could not entirely shake off the ties of kindred 
and human love so long as her spirit continued in its earthly tenement. 




«i..ww«w.*. ^^^ „«„ ^^^. frightfully so I fancied : for death appeareu 
to hasten in order to release her as swiftly and easily as possible ; 
yet did her interest in me and in Lucy sustain her sufficiently to 
enable her to impart much that she wished to say. In obedienoe to 
a sign from her, I knelt at her side, and received her head on my 
bosom, as near as possible in that attitude in which we had already 
passed hours since her illness. Mr. Hardinge hovered over us, like a 
nunistering spirit^ uttering in a suppressed and yet distinct voice, 
some of the subhmest of those passages from Scnpture that are the 
most replete with consolation to the parting spirit. As for Lucy, to 
me she seemed to be precisely in that spot where she was most 
wanted ; and often did urace's eyes turn towards her with gleamings 
of gratitude and love. 
" The hour is near, brother," Grace whispered, as she lay on my 
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bosom. " Remember, I die asking forgiveness as much for Chose 
who may have done me wrong, as for myself. Forget nothing that 
you have promised me ; do nothing to cause Lucy and her rather . 
sorrow." 

'' I understand you, sister/' was my low answer. '' Depend on 
all I have said^-fUl you oan wish?* 

A gentle pressure of the hand was the token of contentment with 
which this assurance was received. 

From that moment it seemed to me that Grace was less than usual 
attached to the things of the world. Nevertheless, her interest in 
those she loved, and who loved her, continued to the last. 

''Let all the slaves that wish to see me, enter," Grace said, 
rousing herself .to perform a trying but necessary duty. " I never 
can repay them for all they have done for me ; but I trust them to 
you, Miles^ with confidence." 

Lucy ghded from the room, and in a few minutes the long train of 
dark faces was seen approaching the door. The grief of these 
untutored beings, like tneir mirt^ is usually loud and vociferous ; 
but Lucy, dear, considerate, energetic Lucy — energetic even in the 
midst of a sorrow that nearly cnuhed her to the es^h— had foreseen 
all this, and the blacks were admitted only on the condition of their 
preserving a command over themselves in the interview. 

Grace spoke to every one of the females, taking leave of each 
calmly ana with some useful and impressive admonition, while all the 
older men were also noticed personally. 

" Go, and rejoite that I am so soon released from the cares of this 
world," she said, when the sad ceremony was over. " Pray for me, 
and for yourselves. My brother knows my wishes in your behalf,^ 
and will see them executed. God bless you, my friends, and have 
you in His holy keeping." 

So great was the ascendency Lucy had obtained over these poor 
simple creatures during the short time they had been under her mild 
but consistent rule, that each and sJl left the room as quiet a3 
children, awe-struck by the solemnity of the scene. Still, the oldest 
and most wrinkled of their cheeks was wet with tears, and it was 
only by the most extraordinarv efforts that they were enabled to 
repress the customary outbreakings of sorrow. I had gone to a 
wmdow to conceal my own feelings after this leave-taking, when a 
rustling in the bushes beneath it caught my ear. Looldng out, there 
lay Neb, flat on his face, his Herculean frame extended at fuU length, 
his hands actually griping the earth under the mental agony he 
endured, and yet the raithful fellow would not even utter a groan, 
lest it might reach his young mistress's ears, and disquiet her last 
moments. I afterwards ascertained he had ts^en that post in order 
that he might learn from time to time, by means of signs from Chloe. 
how things proceeded in the chambers above. Lucv soon recalled 
me to my old post, Grace having expressed a wish to that effect. 

" It will be but an hour, and we shall all be togjether again," 
Grace said, startling us aU by the clearness and distmctness of her 
enunciation. '' The near approach of death places us on a height ' 
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whence we can see the entire world and its vaiuties at a single 
view." 

' I pressed the dyin^ g:irl closer to my hearfc, a species of involnntarv 
declaration of the dimcnlty I experienced in regarding her loss witn 
the religions philosophy she was incnlcating. 

' **Monm not for me, Miles"— she continned— " yet I know yon 
will monm. Bnt God will temper the blow, and in His mercy may 
«iuse it to profit yon for ever." 

I did not, conla not answer. I saw Grace endeavonring to get a 
look at my conntenace, as if to observe the effect of the scene. By 
my assistance she was so placed as to obtain her wish. The sight, I 
believe, aronsed feelmgs that had be^un to yield to the inflnenoe of 
the last great change; for, when mj sister spoke next, it was vnth a 
tenderness of accent that proved how hard it is for those who are 
deeply affectionate to lose their instincts. 

Poor Miles ! I almost wish we could go together ! Yon have 
been a dear, good brother to me"— (What a sweet consolation I 
afterwards fonnd in these words). — " It grieves me to leave you so 
nearly alone in the world. But you vnll have Mr. Hardinge, and our 
Ln^ " 

Tne pause and the look that succeeded eaused a slight tremour to 
pass over my frune. Grace's eyes turned anxiously mm me to the 
torm of the kneeling and weeping Lucy. I fancied that she was 
about to express a wish, or some regret, in connection with us two, 
that even at sudi a moment I could not have heard without betraying 
the concern it would give me. She did not speak, however, though 
her look was too eloquent to be mistaken. I ascribed the forbearance 
to the conviction that it would be too lat& Lucy's affections belong- 
ing to Andrew Drewett. At that instant I had a bitter remembrance 
ofTNeb's words of, "I sometime wish, Masser Mile, you andlnebber 
had see salt water." But that vras not the moment to permit such 
feelings to get the mastery ; and Grace, herself, felt too clearly 
that her minutes were numbered to allow her mind to dwell on the 
subject. 

An Almighty Providence will direct everything for the best, in 
this as in other things," she murmured ; though it was still some little 
time, I thought, before her mind reverted to ner own situation. The 
welfare of two as much beloved as Lucy and myself, could not be a 
matter of indifference to one of Grace's disposition, even in the hour 
of death. 

Mr. Hardinge now knelt, and the next quarter of an hour passed 
in prayer. When the divine rose from hislmees, Grace, her counte- 
nance beaming with an angehc serenity, gave him lier hand, and in a 
clear^ distinct voice, she uttered a prayer for blessings, connecting her 

fetitions with the gratitude due to him, for his care of us orphans, 
never saw the old man so much touched before. This nnexpeoted 
benediction, for it had that character, coming from youth to age, 
quite unmanned him. The old man sank into a chair, weepiuff un- 
controllably. This aroused Lucy, who regarded the grey hairs of her 
father with swe, as she witnessed the strength of his emotions. But 
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feelings of this nature could not Ions absorb a man like Mr. Har- 
dinge, who soon regained as much of the appearance of composure as 
it was possible to maintain by such a death-bed. 

"Mfmj may think me young to die," Grace observed ; '"but I am 
weary of the world. It is my wish to submit myself to the will of 
God ; but, blessed be His holy name^ that He sees fit to call me to Him 
this day. Lucy, beloved one — go mto the next room, and draw the 
curtain asunder ; I shall then oe enabled to gaze on the fields of 
dear Glawbonny once more : that will be my last look at the outer 
world." 

This leave-taking of inanimate things, objects lon^ known and 
loved, is of frequent occurrence with the dying. It is not in our 
natiures to quit i<»: ever tins beautiful world without casting " one 
longing, lingenng look behind." The hand of its divikie Creator was 
ffloriously impressed on the rural loveliness of my native fields that 
oay, and a holy tranquillity seemed to reign over the grain, the 
orchards, the meadows, and the wooded heights. The couch of Grace 
was purposely placed at a point in her own chamber that commanded 
a wide view or the farm, through the vista formed by the door and 
windows of the adjoining room. Here she had often sat, during her 
confinement to her rooms, contemplating scenes so famihar and so 
much loved. I saw her lips quiver as she now gazed on them for the 
last time, and was convmced some unusual sentiment, connected 
with the past, pressed on her feelings at that instant. I could see 
the same view mvself, and perceived that her eyes were riveted on 
the little wood where Kupert and I had met the girls on our return 
from sea; a favourite place of resort, and one ihsA, I donbted not. 
had often been the witness of the early confidence between Grace and 
her recreant lover. Death was actually hovering over that sainted 
being at the moment ; but her woman's heart was not, could not, be 
insensible to the impressions produced by such a sight. In vain the 
warm li^ht from the heavens bathed the whole landscane in a flood of 
glory ; m vain the meadows put forth their flowers, the woods their 
variegated, brieht American verdure^ and the birds their innocent 
gaiety and brilliant plumage ; the fancy of Grace was portraying 
scenes that had once been connected with the engrossing s^ilament of 
her life. I felt her tremble, as she lay in my arms ; and bendmg my 
head towards her in tender concern, I could just distinguish the mur- 
muring of a prayer that it was easv to understand was a petition 
offered up in behalf of Eupert. This done, she asked, hnself, to 
have the curtain drawn again, to shut out the obtrusive thought for 
ever. 

I have often thought, since the events of that sad day, that Grace's 
dissolution was hastened by this accidental recurrence of her mind to 
Uupert and his forgotten love. I call it love, though I question 
if a being so thoroughly selfish ever truly loved any one but hioisekf ; 
perhaps not Mmsen, indeed, in a way to entitle the feeling to so 
respectable an epithet. Grace certainly drooped the faster from that 
unfortunate moment. It is true, we ul expected her death, thought 
it would occur that day even, though surprised at the suddenness 
with which it came at last ; but we did not expect it within an hour. 
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And what an hour was that which succeeded ! Both Mr. Hardinge 
and Lucy passed qidte half of it ou their knees, engaged in silent 
prayer: for it was thought petitions uttered aloud might disturb the 
sick. There were minuces m which the stillness of the tomb already 
reigned among us. I am not enoug:h of a j^hysician to say whether 
the change that now came over my sister's nund was the consequence 
of any skock, received in that lon^^ intense look at the wood, or 
whether it proceeded from the sinkins of the system, and was con- 
nected with that mysterious link which binds the immortal part of 
our being so closely to the mateiial, until the tie is loosened for ever. 
It is oertein, however, that Grace's thoughts wandered ; and, while 
they never lost entirely their leaning towards faith and a bright 
Chnstian hope^ tke^ became tinctured with something allied to 
childish simpucity, it not absolutely to mental weakness. Neverthe- 
less, there was a moral beauty about Grace, that no failing of the 
faculties could ever totally eraoicate. 

It was fcdly half an hour that the breathing quiet of prayer Luted. 
In aU that time my sister scarcely stirred, her own hands oeing clasped 
together, and her eyes occasionally lifted to heaven. At length she 
seemed to revive a Httle, and to observe external ol^ects. In the 
end, she spoke. 

"Lucy, dearest," she said, ''what has become of Rupert? Doea 
he Imow I am dying? If so, why does he not come and see me, for 
the last time?" 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say how much Lucy and myself 
were stalled at this question. The former buried her face in her 
hands without makmff any reply; but good Mr. Hardinge, altogether 
unconscious of anytning^s bemg wrong, was eager to exculpate 
his son. 

"Kupert has been sent for, my dear child," he said; '' and though 
he is engrossed with love and Miss Merton, he will not fail to hasten 
hither the instant he receives my letter." 

"Miss Merton 1" repeated Grace, pressing both her hands on her 
temples — " who is she f I do not remember anybody of that name." 

We now understood that the mind of the dear patient was losing 
its powers ; of course^io efforts were made to give a truer direction 
to her thoughts. We could oidy listen, and weep. Presently Grace 
passed an arm round the neck of Lucy, and drew her towards her, 
with a childish' earnestness. 

"Lucy, love," she continued— "we wiU persuade these foolish boys 
from this notion of going to sea. What if Miles's father, and 
Rupert's great-grandiather were sailors ; it is no reason they should 
be sailors too!" 

She paused, appeared to meditate, and turned towards me. Her 
head was still inclining on my bosom, and she gazed upwards at my 
face, as fondly as she did in that tender meeting we held just afber 
my return home in the family room. There was sufficient strength 
to enable her to nose her pauid but not emaciated hand to my face, 
even while she passed it over my cheeks, once more partin|g: the 
curls on my temples, and playing with my hair, with infantile 
fondness. 
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"Miles/' the dear angel whispered, utterance begiiming to fail 
her~"do you remember what mother told us about always speaking 
the truth ? You are a manly boy, brother, and have too mudi pride 
to say anything but the truth ; 1 wish Rupert were as frank." 

Tms was the first, the last^ the only intimation I had ever heard 
from Grace, of her being conscious of any defect in Ruperf s character. 
Would to (jod she had seen this important deficiency earlier ! though 
this is wishing a child to possess the discernment and intelligence of 
a woman. The hand was still on my cheek, and I would not have 
had it removed at that bitter moment to have been well assured of 
Lucy's love. 

"See," my sister resumed, though she now spoke merely in a 
whisper — " how brown his cheek is, though his forehead is white. I 
doubt if mother would know Mm, Lucy. Is Rupert's cheek as brown 
as this, dear?" 

".Rupert has not been as much exposed of late as Miles," Lucy 
answered huskily, Grace's arm still clinging to her neck. 

The well-known voice appeared to awaken a new train of thousht. 

" Lucy," my sister asked, " are you as fond of Miles as we both 
used to oe, when children ? " 

" I have always had, and shall ever retain, a deep affection for Miles 
Wallii^ord," Lucy answered, steadily. 

Grace now turned towards me, releasing her hold of Lucy's neck, 
from pure inability to sustain it ; and she fastened her serene blue 
^yes'on my countenance, whence they never deviated while she 
breathed. My tears were uncontroUable, and they seemed to perplex 
rather than distress her. Of a sudden, we heard her voice aloud, 
speaking gently, but with a fervour that rendered it distinct. The 
words she uttered were full of the undying affection of a heart that 
never turned away from me for a sin^e instant : no, not even in the 
petulance of childhood. ''Ahmighty Father," she said, "look down 
nom thy mercy-seat on this dear brother— keep him for thyself; and, 
in thy good time, call bin), through the Saviour^s love, to thy mansions 
of bliss." 

These were the last words that Grace WsJlingford ever spoke. She 
lived ten minutes longer ; and she died on my oosom like the infant 
that breathes its last in the arms of its mother. Her lips moved 
sefveral times ; once I fancied I caught the name of " Lucy," though 
I have reason to tlunk she prayed for us all, Rupert included, down to 
the moment she ceased to exist. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" There have been sweet sSnging^ voices 
In your walks that now are still j 
There are seats left void, in your earthly homes. 
Which none again may fill." 

Mrs. Hbmans. 

I NEVEE saw the body of my sister, after I handed it, resembling^ 
a sleeping infant, to the arms of Lucy. There is a sort of mania in 
some, a morbid cnriosity, to gaze on the features of the dead: but, 
with me, it has ever been the reverse. I had been taken to the family 
room to contemplate and weep over the faces of both my parents, but 
tliis was at an age when it became me to be passive. I was now at a 
time of life when I might be permitted to judge for myself ; and^ as 
soon as I began to think at all on the subject, which was not for some 
hours, however, I resolved that the last look of love, the sweet ooun- 
tenancQ, sinking in death it is true, but still animate and beaming 
with the sentiments of her pure heart, should be the abiding impres- 
sion of m^r sister's form. I have cherished it ever since, and often 
have I rejoiced that I did not peilnit any subsequent images of a 
corpse to supplant it. As respects both my parents, the images left 
on my mind, for years and years, were painral rather than pleasing. 

Grace's body was no sooner out otmy arms, I had scarcely im- 
printed the last long kiss on the iyory-like but still warm foi'ehead, 
than I left the house. Clawbonny had no impertinent eyes to drive a 
mourner to his closet, and I felt as if it were impossible to breathe 
unless I could obtain the freedom of the open air. As I crossed the 
little lawn, the wails from the kitchens reached me. Now that the 
invalid could no longer be disturbed by their lamentations, the unso- 
phisticated negroes gave vent to their feelings without reserve. I 
heard their outcries long after every other sound from the house was 
lost on my ear. 

I held my way along the road, with no other view but to escape 
from the scene! had just quitted, and entered the very little wood 
-which might be said to have been the last object of the external world 
that had attracted my sister's attention. Here everything reminded 
me of the past ; of the days of childhood and youth ; of the manner 
in which the four Clawbonny children had lived together, and roamed 
these very thickets, in confidence and love. I sat in that wood an 
hour ; a strange, unearthly hour it seemed to me ! I saw Grace's 
angel countenance imprinted on the leaves, heard her low but gay- 
laugh, as she was wont to let it be heard in the hours of happiness, 
and the tones of her gentle voice sounded in my ears almost as fami- 
liarly as in life. Rupert and Lucy were there too.- I saw them, heard 
them, and tried to enter into their innocent merriment, as I had done 
of old ; but fearful glimpses of the sad truth would interpose, in time 
to break the charm. 

When I left that little wood, it was to seek a larger cover, and fields 
farther removed from the house. It was dark before I thought of re- 
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turning ; all that time was passed in a species of mystical ballucinatioii, 
in whicn the mind was lost in scenes foreign to those actually present. 
I saw Grace's sweet image everywhere ; I heard her voice at every 
turn. Now she was the mfant 1 was permitted to drag in her little 
waggon, the earhest of all my impressions of that beloved sister ; then, 
she was following me as I trundled my hoop ; next came her little 
lessons in morals, and w^umings against doing wrong, or some grave 
but gentle reproof for errors actually committed : after which,! saw 
her m the pnde of young womanhood, lovely and fitted to be loved, 
the sharer of my confidence, and one capable of entering into all my 
plans of life. How often that dav did the murmuring of a brook or 
the humming of a bee become blended in my imagination with the 
son^, the laugh, the call, or the prayers of that bebved sister whose 
spirit had ascended to heaven, and who was no more to mingle in my 
concerns, or those of life ! 

At one time I had determined to pass the night abroad, and com- 
mune with the stars, each of which 1 fancied, in turn* as they b^^an 
slowly to show themselves in the vault above, might oe the abidmg- 
place of the departed spirit. If I thought so^much and so intensely of 
Grace, I thought also of Lucy. Nor was good Mr. Hardinge entirely 
forgotten. I felt for their uneasiness, and saw it was my duty to 
return. Neb, and two or three others of the blacks, had been look- 
ing for me in all directions but that in which I was ; and I felt a 
melancholy pleasure as I occasionally saw these simple-minded crea- 
tures meet and converse. Their gestures, their earnestness, their 
tears, for I could see that they were often weeping, indicated alike 
that they were speaking of their "young mistress ; " hoto tiiey spoke, 
I wanted no other communications to understand. 

Ours had ever been a family of love. My father. manl:[r, affectionate, 
and strongly attached to my mother, was admiraoly suited to sustain 
that domimon of the heart which tlie last had established from her 
earliest days at Glawbonny. This power of the feelings had insensibly 
extended itself to the slaves, who seldom failed to mamfest how keenly 
alive thev all were to the interests and happiness of their' owners. 
Amonfl the negroes there was but one who was considered as fallen 
below nis proper level, or who was regarded as an outcast. This was 
an old fellow who bore the name of Vulcan, and who worked as a 
blacksmith on the skirts of the farm, having been named by my grand* 
father with the express intention of placing him at the anviL This 
fellow's trade caused him [to pass most of nis youth in an. adjacent 
village, or hamlet, where unfortunately he had acquired habi^ that 
unsuited him to hve as those around him were aoeustomed to live. 
He became m a measure alienated from us^ drinking, and otherwise 
living a life 'that brought ^eat scandal on his sable connections, who 
were gathered more closely around the 'homestead. Nevertheless, a 
death, or a return home, or any imp9itaBt event in the fomily, was 
sure to bring even Vulcan back to his allesdance ; and, for a month 
afterwards, he would be a reformed man. On this occasion he was 
one of those who were out in the fields and woods in quest of me. and 
he happened to be the very individual by whom I was discovered. 

The awe-struck, solemn manner in which the reckless Vulcan ap- 
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proacbed, were all other proofs wanting" woxild have proclaimed tlie 
wd^t of the blow that had fallen on Clawbomiy. The eyes of this 
fellow were always red, but it was easy to see that even he bad boon 
ahedding tears. He knew he was no fayourite ; seldom came near 
me, ni^ss it were to excuse some of his neglects or faults, and lived 
noder a sort of ban for his constantly reciirrmg misdeeds. Nevertbe- 
less, a common cause of gad. now gave him confidence, and Neb him.* 
self could hardly have approached me with a manner of more easy but 
respectful famiHaritY. 

Ah! Masser Mile!" Masser Mile!" Vulcan exclaimed, oertain 
that we felt alike on this topic, if on no other ; " poor young missus ! 
when we ebber get 'nodcr Eke sAe /" 

" My sister is in heaven, Yulean, where I hope aU at dawbonny, 
blacks as well b& whites, will endeavour to meet her, by living in a 
manner that will improve the mercy of God." 

" You t'ink dat fiosserbul, Masaev Mile?" demanded the oldmnB, 
fixing his dull eyes on me, with an earnest intentness that provecT he 
had not entirely lost all sensibility to his moral condition. 

"All things are possible with God, Yulean. Keeping him and his 
commandments constantly in mind, you may stiH nope to see your 
you%mistress, and to shaxe in her hi^pineas." 

" Wonnerful I " exclaimed the old man ; " dat would be a great oon.> 
seiiation. Ah ! Mass^ Mile, how often she come when a little lady 
to my shop door, and ask to see 'e spark fly ! Miss Grace hab a great 
taste for blackanif in', and a sreat knowledge too. I do fink, dat 
next to some oder t^ing, she Tub to see iron red-hot, and 'e horse 
shod!" 

" You have come to look for me, Vulcan, and I thank you for this 
care. I shall return to the house presently • you need give yourself 
no further trouble. Remember, old man, that the oiuy ho|>e that 
remains of either of us ever seeing Miss Grace again, is in living as 
Mr. Hardinge so often tells us all we ought to live." 

'' Wonnemd ! " repeated old Vulcan, whose mind and fedin^ were 
in a happy condition to receive such a lesson. ''Yea, ^0^, Masseir 
Mile ; she come to my shop to see 'e spark fly ;— I shall miss her like 
a darter." 

This was a specimen of the feelings that prevailed among the 
negroes, though the impression on most of the others was more last^ 
ing than that made on tiie blacksmitii, whom I now dismissed, taking 
the path myself that led to the house. It was .ooite dark when I 
crossed the lawn. A figure was just visible in the shadows of the 
piazza, and I was on the point of turning in the dbrection of a side 
door, m order to avoid the meeting, when Lucy advanced eagerly to 
the edge of the steps to receive me. 

" Oh ! Mil6GH-«K0u»* Miles, how ha^py I am Jko see you again," the 
precious girl said, taking my hand with the warmth and franki»»BS)o£ 
ftsister. " My father and myself have been very uneasy about yon ; 
any father, indeed, has walked towards the rectory, thinlung you may 
kvve gone thither." 

'' Ipave been with you, and Grace, and your father, my good Lupy. 
ever ance we parted. I am more myself now, however, ana you need 

g2 
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feel tto furtier concern on my accoont. I thani yon from the bottmn 
of my heart for that which jou have aheady fdt, and wiil give yod. 
no fiuiher concem." 

The manner in which Lucy now hurst into tears betrayed the inten- 
sity of the feelings that haaheenpcnt np in her bosom, and the relief 
she found in my assurances. She did not scrnple, even, about leaaLag 
on my shoulder, so loug as the paroxysm lasted. As soon as able ta 
command hersdf, iciweTer, she wiped her eyes, again toot my hand 
with e-on&ilng afffction, looked anxiously towards me as she said 
soothingly — 

" Wc have met with a great loss. Miles; one that even time cannot 
repair. Keither of ua can ever find another to fill the place that 
wsce has occupied. Our lives cannot be lived over o^ain; we cannot 
return to childhood; feel as children; love as !^dren; live as 
children ; and grow up tt^tlier, as it might be, with one heart, with 
the same views, the same wishes, the same opinions ; I hope it is not 
presuDibg on too great a resemblance to the departed angeJ, if I add, 
the same prindples." 

"No, Lucy; the past for us, is gone for ever. Clawhonny will 
never again be the Clawbouny it was." 

There was a pause, during which I fancied Lucy was strureling to 
repress some iresh burst of emotion. 

Yet, Miles," she presenlly resumed, " we could not asli to have 
her recalled from that bhss which we huve so much reason to believe 
^le IS even now enjoying. In a short time Grace will be to you and 
me a lovely and grBtefuT image of goodness, and virtue, and aSectionj 
and we shall have a saddened, perhaps, bnt a deep-felt pleasure in 
remembering how much we enjoyed of her affection, and how closely 
she was united to us both in Efe," 

" That will be indeed a link between us two, Lucy, that I trust 
may witbstand all the changes and withering selfishness of the 

" I hope it may, Miles," Lucy msweied, in a low voice ; and as I 
fitnded at the moment, with an embarrassment that 1 did not fail to 
attribute to the consciousness she felt of Andrew Drewetf a claims on 
all such Ultimate asaociation of feding. " We, who have known each 
other from children, can scarcely want causes for continuity tfl esteem 
and to regard each other with Motion." 

Lncy now appeared to Ibiiik Jii' might trust me to myself and she 
led thA way ini.o the iionse. 1 did nut ^ce her agBoa until Jdr. Har- 
dinge caused tiic Tiliole household to be ashiimbled at evening prayers. 
The meeting of the family that night was sDlemn and monrmiit. Por 
myself, I fueled that the spirit of Grace was hovering around us; 
more than onct did 1 fancy that I heard lier sweet voice mingling in 
the petitions, or leading ILe service, a-., was herpraotice on those 
IS when cut good guiirdian coiilii not attend. I observed all 



the nearoes looidiig at me with solicitude, like those who renoj?nised 

y right to feel toe blow the deepest. It was a touching evidence 
respectful interest that each man bowed to me reverently, and 
each woman curtsied, as he or she left tbe room. As for Chloe, sobs 
nearly choked her ; the poor prl having refused lo quit the body at 
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ker mistress except for that short moment. I thought Lucy would 
bare remaiBed with her father and myself for a few minutes, but for 
the necessity of removii|^ this poor heart-stricken creature^ who 
naiiy felt as if the death of her young mistress was a loss of part of 
1iffr<own existence. 

\ I have abreadv dwelt on the circumstances attending the death of 
Grace longer than I intended, and shall now cease to harass my 
own feeliogs, or to distress those of my readers by unnecessarily 
eojarnng on more of the details. The next three or four days pro- 
duced the usual calm ; and though it was literally years ere Lucy or 
niTself ceased altogether to weep for her loss, we both obtained the 
self-command that was necessary for the discharge of our ordinary 
duties. Grace, it will be remembered, died on a Sunday, about the 
ususd hour for dinner. Agreeably to the custom of the country, in 
which there is usually a little too much of an indecent haste in dis- 
posing of the dead, owing in some degree to climate, however, the 
nineral would have taken place on Wednesday, and that would nave 
been delaying twenty-four hours longer than might have been granted 
in most cases ; but Mr. Hardinge, who gave all the directions, had 
named Thursdfay noon as the hour for the interment. We had few 
lelatives to expect ; most of those who would have been likely to 
attend, bad circumstances admitted of it, living in distant pkces that 
tendered it inconvenient, and indeed scarcelj possible. 
> • I passed most of the intervening time m my study, reading and 
indulging in such contemplations as naturally suggest themselves to 
the mourner. Lucy, dear girl, had written me two or three short 
notes, asking my wishes on vanous points ; among other things, when 
I wished to pay a last visit to the body. My answer to this question 
brought her to my room, with some little surprise of manner ; for she 
had been so much with Grace, living and dead, as to think it strange 
one who had loved her so well while living should not desire to take 
a final look at the beautiful remains. I expMned my feelings on this 
head, and Lucy seemed struck with them. 

''I am not sure you will not have decided wisely. Miles," she said 
—"the picture being one too precious to des&oy. You will be 
gratified m knowing, however, that Grace resembles an angel quite as 
much in death as she did in liie : all who have seen her being struck 
with the air of peaceful tranquiUity her features now present." 

*^ Bless you — ^bless you, Lucy— this is all-sufficient. I did wish for 
some such assurance, and am now content." 

" Several of your family are in the house, Miles, in readiness to 
attend the funeral ; a stranger has just arrived who seems to have 
some such desire, too, though his face is unknown to all at the place. 
fie has asked to see vou with an earnestness that my father scarce 
knows how to refuse. 

** Let him come here, then, Lucv. I can only suppose it to be some 
one of the many persons Grace has served; her short life was all 
activity in that particular." 

Lucy's face did not corroborate that notion ; but she withdrew to 
let my decision be known. In a few minutes a large, hard-featurecL 
bat not iU-lookmg man, approaching fifty, entered my nxMn, walked 
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up to me mih tears in his eyes, sqneezed my Land irarmly, aad then 
seated himself without ceremony. He was attired like a thriving 
oovmtiymaii, though his hmguage, accent, and manner d^ioted one 
snpeiior to the ordinary run of those with whom he was otherwise 
associated in externals. I had to Ibok at him a second time ere I 
could recognize Jack Wailingford, my father's bachelffi- ooosin, the 
western land-holder. 

" I see bjr your look, cousin Miles, that you on^ half-remember 
me," my Tiaitor remarked; "I deeply regret that 1 am obliged to 
nnew our acquamtance on so melancholy an occasion." 

" There are so few of us left, Mr. WaUinfford, that this kindness 
wiM be doubly appreciated/' I answered. If I did not give orders 
to have you i^pnzed of the loss we have all sustained} it is because youi 
residence is so fsEr £rom Clawbonny as to render it improbable ycm 
oould have received the intelligence in time to attend the sol^nn 
ceremony that remains to be penonned. I did intend to write to you, 
when a little better fitted toperform such a duty." 

" I thank von, cousin. The blood and name of Wallingford are 
very near and drar to me ; and Oawbonny has always seemed a sort 
{d nome." 

" The dear creature who now lies dead under its roof, cousin JohuL 
so considered you ; and you may be pleased to know that she wished 
me to leave you this proj^rty in mv will the last time I went to sea^ 
as of ^e direct line, a Walbngfora being the proper owner of Claw- 
bonny. In that particular, she preferrea your daams to her own." 

" Ay, this agrees with all I ever heard of the angel," answered 
John Wallingford, dashing a tear from his eves, a circumstance that 
gave one a favourable opinion of his heart. €lf course you refused, 
and left the property to herself, who had a better right to it." 

" I did, sir ; though she threatened to transfer it to you the moment 
it became hers." 

" A threat she would have found it difficult to exe<^ite, as I cer- 
tainly would have refused to receive it. We are half-savages, no 
dovbt, out west of the bridge ; but our lands are beginning to tell in 
tiie markets, and we count abeady some rich men among us." 

This was said with a self-satisfied manner, that my cousin was a 
little too apt to assume when property became the subject of con* 
versation. I had occaaon several tunes that day even to remark that 
he attached a highvabie to money; though, at the same time, it 
struck me that most of his notions were just and honourable. He 
i|«ite 'worked his way into mv favomr, however, by the respect he 
mamfested for Clawbonny, ana all that belonged to it. So deep was 
tins V!eBeration, that I began to think of the necessity of making a 
new win, in order to be(;(ucith him the place, in the event of my dying 
without neirs, as I now imagined must sooner or later occur. As Luc^ 
WM not likely to be my wife, no one else, I fancied, ever should be. I 
had nearer relations than Jack Wallnigford. some of whom were 
then in the house ; cousins-german by both father and mother ; but 
they were not of the direct line ; and I knew that Miles the first 
would have nmde this disposition of the place, oould he have foreseen 
tfreata, and had the law allowed it^ Then Gxw» hi^ wished such aa 
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arraDgement ; and I had a sad happiness in executing all the known 
wishes of my sister. 

The fimeral did not occur until the day after the ardyal of John 
Wallingford, who acddentaUy heard of the death that had occuned 
in the family, and came iminvited to attend the obsequies, as has been 
mentioned. I passed most of the eyening in the company of this 
relative^ with whom I became so much pleased as to request he would 
walk with me next day as second nearest of kin. This arrangement, 
as I had reason to know in the end, gave great offence to several who 
stood one degree nearer in blood to the deceased, though not of her 
name. Thus are we constituted ! we will quarrel over a grave even, 
a moment that should lay open eternity to our view, with aU ita 
immense consequences and accompaniments, in order to vindicate 
feelings and passions that can only interest us, as it might be, for 
a day. Fortunately I knew nothing of the offence that was taken at 
the time, nor did I see any of my kmsmen but Jolm Wallingford that 
evening : his presence in my room being owing altogether to a certain 
self-possession and an a plomb that caused him to do very much as he 
pleased in such matters. 

I rose on the following momioff at a late hour, and with a heaviness 
at the heart that was natural to the occasion. It was a lovely summeor^s 
day ; but all in and around dawbonny wore the air of a Sunday. The 
procession was to form at ten o'dodc; and, as I cast my eyes from 
my window, I could see the negroes moving about on the lawns, and 
in the lanes, attired in their best, but wearing no holiday faces. It 
seemed to me to be a species of unnatural Sabbath, possessing all its 
solemnity, its holy stillness, its breathing calm, but wantinff m that 
solacing spirit of peace which is so apt to be imparted to the day of 
rest in the country, most particularly at that season of the year. 
Several of the neighbours, who did not belong to Glawbonny, were 
beginning to appear ; and I felt the necessity of dressing, in order to 
foe in readiness for what was to follow. 

I had^ eaten alone in my little study or library from the time my 
sister died, and had seen no one since my return to the house, the 
servants excepted, besides my guardian, Lupy, and John Wallingford. 
The last had taken a light supper with me the previous night ; but he 
was then breakfasting with the rest of the guests in the family eating- 
room, Mr. Hardinge doing the honours of the house. 

As for myself, I fomid my own little table j^repared with its oofiiBe 
and light meal, as I had ordered before retirmg. It had two cup& 
however, and a second plate had been laid in adiaition to my own. I 

Eointed to this arrangement, and demanded of the old white-headed 
ouse-servant, who was in waiting, what it meant. 
'* Miss Lucy, sah ; she say she mean to breakfast wid Masser Mile, 
dis momin', san." 

Even the accents of this negro were solemn and sad, as he made 
this familiar explanation, like those of a man who was conscious of 
having reached an hour and an occasion that called for peculiar awe. 
I bade him let Miss Lucy know that I was in the study. 

" Ah, Masser Mile," added the old man, with tears in his eyes as 
he left the room, " Mass Lucy 'e only young missus now, sah I " 
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In a few minutes Lucy joined me. She was in deep black, of course, 
and that may haye added to the appearance of paleness ; but no one 
could be deceived in the manner in which the dear girl had mourned 
and wept since we parted. The subdued expression of her face gave 
it a peculiar sweetness; and, in spite of the absence of colour. I 
thought, as Lucy advanced towards me, both hands extended, and a 
smile of anxious mquiry on her lips, that she had never appeared more 
lovely. I did not hesitate about pressing those hands with fervour, 
and of Mssing the warm though colourless cheek. All this passed as 
it might have done between an affectionate brother and sister, neither 
of us thinking I am persuaded, of aught but the confidence and 
friendship of childhood. 

" 'Ms is kind of you, dear Lucy," I said, as we took our seats at 
the Httle table ; ''my cousin John Wallingford, though a good man in 
the main, is scarcely near enough, or dear enough, to be admitted at 
a time like this." 

"I have seen him," Lucy replied, the tremor in her voice showing 
how hard she found it to avoidfmelting in tears. /' and rather Uke him. 
I believe he was a favourite with mamma Wallingford," so Lucy was 
accustomed to call my mother, ''and that ought to be a high recom- 
mendation ^vith us, Miles." 

" I am disi)osed to like him, and shall endeavour to keep up more 
intercourse with him than I have hitherto done. It is as we begin to 
find ourselves alone in the world, Lucy, that we first feel the necessity 
of counting blood and kin^ and of lookmg around us for support." 

"Alone you are not. Miles, and never can be while I ana my dear 
father live. We are certainly nearer to you than any that now remain 
among your blood relatives ! You can neither suffer nor be happy 
without our partaking in the feelings." 

This was not said without an effort— that much I could detect ; yet 
it was said firmlv, and in a way that left no doubt of its entire sincenty . 
I even wished there had been less of nature and more of hesitation in 
the dear girl's manner while she was endeavouring to assure me of 
the sympathy she felt in my happiness or unliappiness. But the way- 
wardness of a passion as tormenting, and yet as delightful as love, 
seldom leaves us just or reasonable. 

Lucy and I then talked of the approaching ceremony. Each of us 
was ^ve and sorrowful, but neither indulged in any outward signs 
of gnef. We knew the last sad ofBices were to be neriormed, and nad 
braced ourselves to the discharge of this melancholy duly. It was 
not customary with the females of purely New York famines of the 
class of the Hardinges, to be present at the performance of the 
funeral rites; but Lucy told me she intended to be in the little 
church, and to share in as much of the religious offices as were per- 
formed within the building. In a population as mixed as ours nas 
become, it is not easy to say what is and what is not now a national 
or state usage, on such an occasion; but I knew this was goinj? 
laHher than was usual for one of Lucy's habits and opinions, and 1 
expressed a little surnrise at her determination. 

Were it at any otner funeial, I would not be present, Miles," she 
said, the tremor of her voice sensibly increasing; "but I cannot 
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'divest mjself of the idea that the spirit of Grace will be hovering 
near; that the presence of her more than sister ixill be acceptable. 
Whatever the Providence of God may have ordered for the dear 
departed, I know it will be grateful to myself to join in the pravers of 
'the church^esidesL I am not altogether without the womanly feeling 
of wishing to watcn over the form of Grace while it remains above 
ground. And now; Miles, brother, friend, Grace's brother, or by whatever 
endearing term I may address you," added Lncy, rising, coming to 
my side of the table, and taking my hand, " I have one thing to say 
tlmt I alone can say, for it would n^ver suggest itself as necessary to 
my dear father." 

i looked earnestly at Lucy's sweet coxmtenance, and saw it was full 
of concern — ^I had almost said of alarm. 

"I believe I understand you, Lucy," I answered, though a sensation 
at the throat nearly choked me— "Rupert is here?" 

" He is. Miles ; I impbre you to remejnber what would be the 
wishes of her who is now a saint in heaven— what her entreaties, 
her tears would implore of you, had not God placed a barrier between 
us." 

**I understand you, Lucy." was the husky reply; "I do re- 
member all you wish, though that recollection is unnecessary. I 
would rather not see him ; out never can I forget that he is your 
brother!" 

*'Tou will see as little of him as possible, Miles— bless you, bless 
you, for this forbearance ! " 

I felt Lucy's hasty but warm kiss on my forehead as she quitted the 
room. It seemed to me a seal of a compact between us that was far 
too sacred ever to allow me to dream of violating it. 

I pass oyer the details of the funeral procession. This last was 
ordered as is usual in the country, the friends following the body in 
vehicles or on horseback, accordmg to circumstances. John WaUmg- 
ford went with me agreeably to my own arrangement, and the rest 
took their places in the order of consanguinity and age.^ I did not see 
Kupert in the procession at all, though I saw little besides the hearse 
that bore the body of my only sister. When we reached the church- 
yard, the blacks of the family pressed forward to bear the coffin into 
the building. Mr. Hardinge met us there, and then commenced those 
beautiful and solemn rites which seldom fail to touch the hardest 
heart. The rector of St. Michael's had the great excellence of reading 
aU the offices of the church as if he felt them; and, on this occasion, 
the deepest feelings of the heart seemed to be thrown into his accents^ 
I wondered how he could get on; but Mr. Hardinge felt himself a 
servant of the alta^ standing in his master's house, and reader to^ sub- 
mit to his will. Under such circumstances it was not a trifle that 
could unman him. The spirit of the divine communicated itself to 
me. I cud not shed a tear during the whole of the ceremony, but felt 
oivseK sustained by the thoughts and holy hopes that ceremony was 
adapted to inspire. I believe Lucy, who sat m a far comer of the 
church, was sustained in a similar manner ^ for I heard her low sweet 
voice mingling in the responses. Lip service ! Let those who would 
substitute their own crude impulses for the sublime rites of our 
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litorgy, maiking ill-digested forms tlie snp^lanter of a ritual car^oD^ 
flad deroatly prepared^ listen to one of their own semi-conversational 
addresses to liie Almighty over a grave, and then hearken to these 
venerable rites, and learn humility. Such men never approach sub> 
limity, or the sacred character that should be impressed on a funeral 
ceremony, except when they borrow a fragment here and there from 
the very ritual they affect to c(mdemn. Li their eagerness to dissent, 
they have been guilty of the weakness of dissenting, so far as 
forms are concerned from some of the loftiest, most comprehen- 
sive, most consolatory and most instructive passages of the mspired 
boot! 

It was a terrible moment when the first dod of the valley fell on my 
sister's coffin. God sustained me under the shock ! I neither groaned 
nor wept. When Mr. Hardinge returned the customary thanks to 
those who had assembled to assist me " in burying my dead out of 
my sight," I had even sufficient fortitude to bow to the little crowd, 
and to walk steadily away. It is true, that John Wallingford very 
kindly took my arm to sustain me. but I was not conscious of wanting 
any support. I heard the sobs of the blacks as they crowded around 
the grave, which the men among them insisted on filling with their 
own hands, as if "Miss Grace" could only rest with their ad- 
ministration to her wants ; and I was told not one of them left the 
spot until the phce had resumed all the appearance of freshness and 
verdure which it possessed before the spade had been applied. The 
same roses, removed with care, were restored to their lormer beds ; 
and it would not have been easy for a stranger to discover that anew- 
made grave la^ by the side of those of the late Captain Miles Wal- 
lingford aiid ms much-respected widow. Still it was known to aQ in 
Hiat vicinity, and many a pilgrimage was made to the spot within the 
next fortnight, the young maidens of the adjoining farms in particular 
oomiQg to visit the grave of Grace WaJhngiord, the "Idly of 
Clawbonny," as she had once been styled. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** I knew that we mast paxt— no power co«dd save 
Thy qtdet goodness from an early grave : 
Those eyes so dull, thongh kind each glance th^ cast. 
Looking a sister's fondness to the last ; 
Thy lips so pale, that gently pressed my cheek ; 
Thy voice— alas 1 Thou couldst bat tiy to speak j — 
; AU told thy doom ; I felt it at my heart ; 

The shaft had struck— I knew that we most part." 

Spraoub. 

It' is not easy to describe the sensation of loss that came over me 
after the interment of my sister. It is then we completely feel the 
privation with which we have met. The body is removed from out 
of our sight; the places that knew them shall know them no more ; 
there is an end to all communion, even by the agency of sight, the 
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lastof the senses to lose its hoLd oil the departed, and a Toid ex.i6ts in 
the place once occupied. I felt all this very keenly, for more than a 
months bnt most keenly during the short time I remained at Claw- 
bomiy. The task bdbre me, however, will not allow me to dwell on 
th^e proofs of sorrow, nor do I know that the reader could derive 
much advantage from tneir exhibition. 

I did not see Eupert at the fimeraL That he was there I knew. 
but either he, himseu, or Lucy for him, had mana^d so well, as not 
to obtrude his person on ray sight. John Wailmgford, who well 
knew my external or visible relation to all the Hardinges, thinking to 
do me a pleasure, mentioned, as the little procession xetomed to the 
house, that young Mr. Hardin^e had, by dint of great activity, suc- 
eeeded in reaching Ghiwboimym time for the fimeral. I fancy that 
Lucy, under the pretence of wishing his escort, contrived to keep her 
brotner at the rectory during the time I was abroad. 

On reaching the house, I saw all my comiections, and thanked them 
in person for this proof of their respect for the deceased. This little 
duty performed, aU but John Wallingford took their leave, and I was 
soon left in the place alone with my bachelor cousin. What a house 
it was ! and what a house it continued to be as long as I remained at 
Clawbonny ! The servants moved about it stealthily ; the merry laugh 
was no longer heard in the kitchen ; even the heavy-footed seemed to 
tread on air, and all around me appeared to be a&aid of disturbing the 
slumbers of the dead. Never before, nor since, have I had occasion to 
feel how completely a negative may assume an affirmative character 
and become as positive as if it had a real existence. I thought I 
could Mee as well as feel my sister's absence from the scene in whicli 
she had once been so conspicuous an actor. 

As none of the Hardinges .returned to dinner, the jf^ood divine 
wziting a note to say he would see me in the eveninff a^er my con- 
nections had withdrawn, John Wallingford and myself took that meal 
, ate-iMte, My cousin, with the apparent motive of diverting my 
Idum^ts from dwelling on the recent sceaoe, began to converse on 
snbgects that he was right in supposing might interest me. Listead 
of nvinff off to some topic so foreign to my feelings as constantly to 
recall the reason, he iudioiously connected uie theme with my loss. 

"I suppose you will go to sea again, as soon as your ship can be 

gt ready, cousin Miles," he commenced, after we were left with the 
dt and wine. "These are stirring times in commerce, and the idle 
man misses golden opportunities." 
'' Gold has no l<mg6r any charm for me, cousin John," I answered 

floomily. " I am richer now than is necessary for my wants, and, as 
shall probably never marry, I see no great use in toiling for more. 
Still, I shall go out in my own shin, and that as soon as possible. 
Here I would not pass the summer for the place, and I love the sea. 
Yes, yes ; I must make a voyage to some part of Europe without 
^blffi^ It is the wisest thing I can do." 

"That is hearty, and like a man! There is none of your mopes 
about the WaUingfords, and I beheve you to be of the true stock. 
But why never marry, Miles ? Your father was a sailor; and he mar- 
zied, and a veiy good time Pve always understood he had of it." 
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''My father was happy as a husband, and, did I imitate his exalte 
pie, I should certainly marry, too. Nevertheless, I feci I am to be a 
bachelor." 

"In that case, what will become of Clawbonny ?" demanded Jacjt 
Wallingford, bluntly. 

I could not avoid smiling at the question, as I deemed him my heir, 
though the law would give it to nearer relatives, who were not of the 
name ; but it is probable that John, knowing himself to be so mud& 
my senior, had never thought of himself as one likely to outlive me. 

" I shaU make a new wiU, the instant I get to town, and leare 
Clawbonnyto you," I answered steadily and tnily, for such a thougW; 
had come into my mind the instant I saw him. You are the person 
best entitled to inherit it, and should you survive me, yours it shall 
be." 

"Miles, I like that," exclaimed my cousin with a strange sincerity, 
stretching out a hana to receive mine, which he pressed most warmly. 
" You are verv right; I ougM to be the heir^of this place, should you 
die without cmldren, even though you left a widow." 

This was said so naturally, ana was so much in conformity with 
my own notions on the subject, that it did not so much offend, as 
surprise me. I knew John Wallingford loved money, and, all men 
having a very respectful attachment to the representative of value, 
such a character invariably means, that the party named suffers that 
attachment to carry him too fiar. I wished, therefore, my kinsman 
had not made just such a speech, though it in no manner shook my 
intentions in his favour. 

" You are more ready to advise your friends to get married, than to 
set the example," I answered, wiUmg to divert the discourse a little. 
" You, who must be turned of fifty, are still a bachelor." 

"And so shall I remain through life. There was a time I might 
have married, had I been rich; and now I am reasonably rich, I find 
other things to employ my affections. Still, that is no reason you 
should not leave me Clawbonny, thoug[h it is not probable I shall ever 
live to inherit it. Notwithstandmg, it is family property, and ought 
not to go out of the name. I was afiraid, if you were lost at sea, or 
should die of any of those outlandish fevers that sailors sometimes 
take, the place would set into females, and there would no longer be 
a Wailinnbrd at GlawDonnv. Miles, I do not grudge you the pos« 
session of the property the least in the world ; but it would make me 
very unhappy to Imow one of those Hazens, or Morgans, or Van-der- 
Schamps had it." Jack had mentioned the names of the children of 
so many Miss WaUingfords, aunts or great-aunts of mine, and cousins 
of his own. — " Some of them may be nearer to you, by a half-degte^ 
or so, but none of them are as near to Clawbonny. It is Wallingford 
land, and Wallingford land it ought to remain." 

I was amused in spite of myself, and felt a disposition, now, to 
push the discourse farther, in order better to understand my kins- 
man's character. 

" Should neither of us two marry," I said, " and both die bachelors, 
what would then be the fate of Clawbonny ?" 

"I have thought of all that. Miles, andnere is my answer : Should 
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suiA a thin^ happen, and there be no other WaUingford left, then no 
WaOingford womd live to have his feelings hurt by knowing that a 
Yander-dunder-Schamp, or whatever these Dutchmen ought to be 
«aQed. is living in his father's house ; and no harm would oe done. 
But, tnere are Wallingfords besides you and me." 

"This is quite new; for I had supposed we two were the last." 
. '^ Not so : Miles the first left two sons ; our ancestor, the eldest, 
and one younser, who removed into the colony of New Jersev, and 
whose descendants still exist. The survivors of us two might go 
^ere in quest of our heir, in the Ions run. But do not forget I come 
before these Jersey Blues, let them oe who or what they may." 

I assured my kmsman he should come before them, and changed 
the discourse : for, to own the truth, the manner in which he spoke 
began to displease me. Making my apologies, I retired to my own 
room, while J ohn Wailingford went out, professedly with the mten- 
tion of riding over the place of his ancestors, with a view to give it 
a more critical examination than it had hitherto been in his power 
to do. 

It was quite dark, when I heard the arrival of the Hardinges, 
as the carriage of Lucv drove up to the door. In a few mmutes 
JBir. Hardinge entered toe study. He first inquired after my healthy 
and manifested the kind interest he had ever taken in my feelings ; 
alter which, he proceeded : 

" Eupert is here," he said, "and I have brought him over to see 
you. Both he and Lucy appeared to think it might be well hot to 
disturb you to-nieht ; but I knew you better. Who should be at 
your side at this bitter moment, my dear Miles, if it be not Rupert, 
your old friend and play-mate ; your fellow-truant, as one might say, 
and almost your brother?" 

Almost my brother ! Still I commanded myself. Grace had re- 
ceived my solemn assurances, and so had Lucy, and Rupert had 
nothing to anprehend. I even asked to see mm, desiring, at the 
same tune, that it mi^ht be alone. I waited sevend minutes for 
Rupert's appearance, m vain. At length the door of my room 
oi>ened, and Chloe brought me a note. It was from Lucy, and con- 
tained only these words — " Miles, for Aer sake, for mine, command 
yourself." Dear creature ! She had no reason to be alarmed. The 
spirit of my sister seemed to me to be present : and I could recall 
every expression of her angel-countenance as it had passed before 
my eyes m the different interviews tiiat preceded her death. 

At length Rupert appeajred. He had been detained by Lucy until 
certain her note was received, when she permitted him to quit her 
side B[is manner was full of the consciousness of undeservmg, and 
its humilitv aided my good resolutions. Had he advanced to take 
my hand; nad he attempted consolation; had he, in short, behaved 
dmerently in the main from what he actually did, I cannot say what 
might have been the consequences. But liis deportment, at first, 
was quiet, respectfol, distant rather than familiar, and he had the 
tact, or grace, or caution, not to make the smallest allusion to the 
sad occasion which had brought him to Glawbonny. When I asked 
him to be seated, he declined the chair I offered a sign he intended 
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the visit to be short. I was not sony, and determined- at once, to 
make the interview as much one of business as possible. I had a 
sacred dnty confided to me, and this might be as nt an occasion as 
could offer ia which to acquit myseK of the trust. 

" I am glad so early an opportunity has offered, Mr. Hardinge," I 
said, as soon as the opening civilities were over, "to acquaint you 
with an affair that has been intrusted to me by Grace, and which I 
am anxious to dispose of as soon as posaible." 

"Bj Grace— by Miss Wallingford ! " exclaimed Rupert, actually 
recoiling a step in surprise, if not absolutely in alarm— " I shall fedl 
honoured— that is, shall have a melancholy gratification in endea- 
vouring to execute any of her wishes. No person commanded more 
of my respect, Mr. Wallingford, and I shall always consider her one 
of the most amiable and acuairaDle women with whom it was ever my 
happy fortune to be acquainted.'^ 

I had no difficulty now in commanding myself, for it was easy to 
see Eupert scarce knew what he said. With such a man I saw no 
great necessity for using extraordinary delicacy or much reserve. 

" You are doubtless aware of two things in our femily history/' I 
continued, therefore, without circumlocution: "one that my sister 
would have been mistress of a small fortune, had she reached the 
term of twenty-one years, and the other that she died at twenty." 

Rupert's surprise was now more natural, and I could see tnat his 
interest — shame on our prtwensities for it ! — ^was very natural, too. 

" I am aware of both, and deeply deplore the last," he answered. 

" Being a minor, she had it not m her power to make a will, but 
her requests are legal legacies in my eyes, and I stand pledged to her 
to see them executed. She has left rather less than 22,000 doUsffs in 
an ; with 500 dollars of this money I am to present Lucy with some 
suitable memorial of her departed friend : some small diantable dis- 

Positions are also to be made, and the balance, or the round sum of 
0,000 dollars, is to be given to you." 

" To me. Mi. Wallingford !— Miles '.—Did you really say to me ?" 
" To you, Mr. Harding, — such is my sisters earnest request, — and 
this letter will declare -it, as from herself. I was to hand you this 
letter, when acquainting you with the bequest." I put Grace's let- 
ter into Rupert's hand, as I concluded, and I sat down to write 
while he was reading it. Though employed at a desk for a minute 
or two, I could not avoid glancmg at Rupert, in order to ascertain 
the effect of the last words of her he had once professed to love. I 
would wish not to be ui^ust even to Rupert Hardinge. He was 
dreadfully agitated, and he walked the room, for some little .time, 
without speaking., I even fancied I overheard a half-suppressed 
groan. Inad the compassion to affect to be engaged, in order to 
allow him to recover his self-possession. This was soon done, as 
good impressions were not lasting in Rupert ; and I knew hioi so 
well as soon to read in his countenance gleamings of satisfaction at 
the prospect of being master of so large a sum. At the proper 
moment, I arose and resumed the subject. 

"My sister's wishes would be sacred with me," I said, " even had 
she not received my promise to see them executed. When a thing of 
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this character is to be done, tiie sooner it is done the better. I have 
drawn a note at ten days, payable at the Bank of New York, and in 
your favonr, for 20,000 dollars : it will not inconvenience me to 
pay it when due, and that will close the transaction." 

"Fam not certain, WaOingford, that I ought to receive so large 
a sum— I do not know that mv father, or Lucy, or ndeed the world, 
would altogether approve of it.^' 

"Neither your father, nor Lucy, nor the world will know anything 
about it, sir, unless you see fit to acquaint them. I shall not speak of 
the beauest ; and I confess that, on my sister's account, I should 
prefer Siat pou would not." 

" Well, Mr. Hardinge," answered Rupert, coolly putting the note 
into his wallet, "I wiQ. think of this request of poor Grace's, and if 
I can possibly comply with her wishes, I will certainly do so. There 
is little that she could ask that I would deny, and my effort will 
be to honour her memory. As I see you are oistressea, I will now 
retire ; you shall know my determination in a few days." 

Bupert did retire, taking my note for 20,000 dollars with him. I 
made no effort to detain him, nor was I sony to hear he had returned 
to the rectory to pass the night, whither his sister went with him. 
The next da^ he proceeded to New York, without sending me any 
message, retaining the note, however ; and, a day or two later, I heard 
of him on his way to the springs to rejoin the party of the Mertons. 

Jolm WaUingford left me the morning of the day after the funeral, 
promising to see me again in town. " Do not forget the will. Miles," 
said that singular man as he shook my hand, " and be certain to let 
me see that provision in it about Clawbonny before I go west of the 
bridge again. Between relations of the same name, there should be 
no reserves in such matters." 

I scarce knew whether to smile or to bok grave at so strange a 
request: but I did not change my determination on the subject of the 
will itself, feeling that justice required of me such a disposition of the 
property. I confess there were moments when I distrusted the cha- 
racter of one who could urge a daim of this nature in so plain a 
manner ; and that, too, at an instant when the contemplated contin- 

gency seemed the more probable &om the circumstance that death 
ad so recently been among us. Notwithstanding, there was so much 
frankness in mv kinsman^ manner, he appeared to sympathize so 
sincerely in my loss, and his opinions were so similar to my own, that 
these unpleasant twinges lasted but for brief interv^. On the whole, 
my opinion was very favourable to John WaUingford, and, as wiU be 
seen m the sequel, he soon obtained mv entire confidence. 

After the departure of aU my kindred, I felt, indeed, how completely 
I was left alone in the world. Lucy passed the night at the rectory, 
to keep her brother company, and good Mr. Hardinge, though thinking 
he remained with me to offer sympathy and consolation, found so many 
demands on his time, that I saw but httle of him. It is possible he 
imderstood me sufficiently well to know that solitude and refiectioiL 
while the appearance of the first was avoided, were better for one of 
my temperament than any set forms of condolence. At any rate, he 
was at hand, while he said but little to me on the subject of my loss. 
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At ]ast I got throngh the day ; and a lone and dreanr day it was to 
me. The evening came, bland, refreshing, Bringing with it the solter 
light of a young moon. I was walking on the lawn, when the beauty 
of the nignt brought Grace and her tastes vividly to mv mind, and^hy 
a sudden impulse, I was soon swiftly walking towards ner now meaak 
grave. The highways around Clawbonny were never much frequented ; 
but at this hour, and so soon affcer the solemn procession it had so 
lately seen, no one was met on the road towards the churchyard. It 
was months, indeed, affcer the faneral that any of the slaves ventured 
into the latter bv mght ; and, even durizijg; the day, they approached 
it with an awe that nothing could have inspired but the death of a 
WaUingford. Perhaps it was owing to my mcreased age and greater 
observation, but I mncied that these simple beings felt the death 
of their young mistress more than they had felt that of my 
mother. 

St. Michael's churchvard is beautifully ornamented with flourishing 
cedars. These trees nad been cultivated with care, and formed an 
apiNropriate ornament for the place. A fine cluster of them shaded 
the graves of my family, and a rustic seat had been placed beneath 
their branches, oy order of my mother, who had been m the habit of 

fassing hours in meditation at the grave of her husband. Grace, and 
, andliucy had often repaired to the same place at night, affcer my 
mother's death, and there we used to sit many an hour in deep silence; 
or, if utterance were siven to a thought, it was in a respectful whisper. 
As I now approachea this seat, I had a bitter satisfadion in remem- 
berinj^ that Ilupert had never accompanied us in these pious little 
pilgrimages. Hven in the day of her greatest ascendancy, Grace had 
been unable to enlist her adnurer in an act so repugnant to his innate 
character. As for Lucy, her own family lay on one side of that duster 
of cedars, as mine lay on the other; aua offcen had I seen the dear 
young creature weepmg: as her eyes were riveted on the graves of 
relatives she had never Known. But mp mother had been Aer mother, 
and for this friend she felt an attachment ahnost as strong as that 
which was entertained by ourselves ; I am not certain I ought not to 
say, an attachment quite as strong as our own. 

I was apprehensive some visitors might be hovering near the grave 
of my sister at t]^at witching hour, and I approached the cedars cau- 
tiouslyj intending to retire unseen, should such prove to be the 
case. I saw no one, however^ aud proceeded directly to the line of 

gaves, placing myself at the root of the freshest and most-newly made, 
ardly was tms done, when I heard the word " Miles ! " uttered in a 
low, haJf-stifled exclamation. It was not e£y for me to mistake the 
voice of Lucy : she was seated so near the trunk of a cedar, that her 
dark dress had been confounded with the shadows of the tree. I went 
to the spot, and took a seat at her side. 

" I am not surprised to find ffou here," I said, taking the dear girl's 
hand, by a sort of mechanical mode of manifesting affection which 
had grownup between us from childhood, rather than from any sudden 
impulse — "pou that watched over her so faithfully during the last 
hours of her existence." 

" Ah ! Miles," returned a voice that was filled with sadness, "how 
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Hfciie did lanticttNite this when yoaspoike of Grace in tlie brief inter- 
view vre bad at uie theatre !" 

I understood my oompanion faUf- Lacy had been edneated 
superior to cant and false morals. Her fatbor drew acoorate and 
iuHily distinctions between sin and the exactions of a pnritani<»l 
nnsiunption Ibat would set np its own narrow notions as the law of 
Bod; an^ innocent as she was, no tboogbt of error was* associated 
witb the indulgence of ber innocent pleasures. But Grace, suffering 
and in sorrow, while she berself bad been listening to the wonderful 
poems of Sbakspeare, did present a painful picture to ber mind, 
which, so fta nrom being satisfied witb wbiat she bad done in 
my sister's behalf, was tenderly reproachful on account of fancied 
omissions. 

" It is the will of God, Lucy," I answered. " It must be our effort 
to be resigned." 

" If pou can think tbus. Miles, bow mnob easier ougbt it to be for 
me ! and, yet " 

" Yet what, Lucy P I believe jou loved my sister as affectionately 
as I did myself, but I am sensitive on this point ; and, tender, troe. 
wann as I know your heart to be, I eannot allow that even you loved 
hu more." 

" It is not that. Miles-— it is not that. Have I no cause of parti- 
cnkr reg^ret— no sense of shame — ^no feeling of deep bumility to add 
to m grief for ber loss P " 

" 1 understand you, Lucy, <uid at once answer, no. Yon are not 
Rupert any more than Rupert is you. Let aU otbers become what 
they may, you will ever remain Lucy Hardinge." 

I thank yoivMiles," answered my oompanion, gently pressing the 
hand that still retained bcas^ "and thank you from my heart. But 
yam geoierons nature will not see this matter as otbers mi^t. We 
were aHens to your blood, dwellers under your own roo^ received into 
tbe bosom of your own family, and were bound by every sacred 
obligation to do you no wrong. I would not have my dear, upright 
hiaar. know tbe trutb for worlds." 

" He never will know it, Lucy, and it is my earnest desire that we 
idl forget it. Henceforth Rupert and I must be strangers, tbougb 
tbe tie that exists between me and tbe rest of your feumly will amy 
be drawn the closer for this sad event." 

" Rupert is my brother," Lucy answered, tbougb it was in a voice 
so low that ber words were barely audible. 

" You would not leave me quite alone in the world !" I said, witb 
something like reproachful energy. 

** No, Miles, no — tiai tie, as you have said, must and should last for 
life, ^or do I wish you to regard Rupert as of old. It is impossible 
7-improper even— but you can concede to us some of that same 
indulgence wMcb I am so willing to concede to you." 

" Oertatnly—Runert is your brother, as you say, and I do not wish 
you ever to regard him otherwise. He will marry Emily MertoxL 
and I trust be may be happy. Here, over my sister's grave, Lucy, I 
renew the pledge abeady made to you, never to act on what lias 
occurred.'* 
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I got no answer to this declaration in words, }>ut Laey would 
actusQly have kissed my hand in gratitude had I permitted it. This I 
GonM not suffer, however, but raised her own hand ip my lips, whene it 
was held until the dear girl gently withdrew it herself. 

" Miles," Lucy said, afier a long and thoughtful pause, ^' it is noi 
good for you to remain at Glawbonny just at [this time. Your kins- 
man, John Wallingford^ has been here, and I think vou like him. 
Wh7 not pay him a visit P He resides near Niagara, West of the 
Bridge,' as he calls it,* and you might take the opportunity of seeiBg 
the^alls.' " 

" I understand you, Lucy, and am truly grateful for the interest 
you feel in my happiness. I do not intend to remain long at Claw- 
bonny, which I shall leave to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " interrupted Lucy, and I thought like one who was 
alarmed. 

" Does that appear too early P I feel the necessity of occupation, as 
well as of a change of scene. You will remember I have a ship and 
interests, of moment to myself, to care for ; I must turn my face, and 
move towards the east, instead of towards the west." 

"You intend then. Miles, to pursue this profession of yours!" 
Lucy said, as I thought, with a little like gentle regret in her mann^ 
and tones. 

" Certainly— what better can I do P I want not wealth, I allow ; 
am rich enough already for all my wants, but I have need of occupa- 
tion. The sea is to my liking I am still young, and can afford a few 
more years on the water. I shall never marry"— Lucy started — 
" and having now no heir nearer than John Wallmgford " 

" John Wallingford ! you have cousins mucb nearer than he ! " 

" That is true ; but not of tne old line. It was Grace's wish that 
I should leave our cousin John the Clawbonny property at least, 
whB.teiveT I do with the rest. You are so rich now as not to need it, 
Lucy : else would I leave every shilling to you." 

"1 oelieve you would, dear Miles," answered Lucy, with fervent 
warmth of manner. " You have ever been all that is good and kind 
to me, and I shall never forget it." 

" Talk of my kindness to you, Lucy, when you parted with every 
cent you had on earth to give me the gold you possessed, on my going 
to sea. I am almost sorry you are now so much richer than myself 
else would I certainly make you my heir." 

" We will not talk of money any longer in this sacred place," Lucy 
answered tremulously. " What I did as a foolish girl you will forget ; 
wc were but children then, Miles." 

So Lucy did not wish me to remember certain passages in our 
eadier youth ! Doubtless her present relations to Andrew Drewett 

* In the western part of the State-of New York, there are sereral small lakes 
that lie nearly parallel to each other, and not tar asunder, with lenspths that vary 
from fifteen to forty miles. The outlet of one of these lakes— the Cajruga— lies in 
the route of the great thoroughfare to BnflUo, and a bridge of a mile in length 
was early tlirown across it. From this circumstance has arisen the expression of 
sayiiig. *' West of the Bridge}" meanhig the frontier oeunties, which hielude, 
among other districts, that which is also known as the " Genessee CoqaliT." 
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rendered the. recollection delicate, if not unpleasant. I tfionght this 
less like herself than was her wont— Lucy, who was usuallv so simple- 
minded, so affectionate, so frank, and so true. Nevertheless^ love is 
an engrossing sentiment, as I could feel in mv own case, and it mi^ht 
be that its jealous sensitiveness took the alarm at even that ^vhich 
was so innocent and sincere. The effect of these considerations, 
added to that of Luc/s remark, was to change the discourse, and we 
conversed long, in melancholy sachiess, of her we had lost, for this 
life, altogether. 

*^We may live, ourselves, to grow old. Miles." Lucy observed, 
" but never shall we cease to remember Grace as she was, and t« love 
her memory, as we loved her dear self in life. There has not been an 
hour since ner death, tiiat I have not seen her sittrog at my side, and 
conversing in sisterly confidence, as we did from imancy to the day 
she ceased to live ! " * 

As Lucy said this, she rose, drew her shawl around her, and held 
out her hand to take leave, for I had spoken of an intention to guit 
Clawbonny early in the morning. The tears the dear ^1 shed might 
have been altogether owing to our previous conversation, or I mi^ht 
have had a share in producing them. Lucy used to weep at parting 
from me^ well as Grace, and she was not a girl to change with the 
winds. But I could not part thus : I had a sort of feeling that when 
we parted this time, it would virtually be a final separation, as the 
wife of Andrew Drewett never could be exactly that which Lucy 
Harding had now been to me for near twenty years. 

" I will not say farewell now, Lucy," I observed. " Should you not 
come to town bobre I sail. I will return to Clawbonny to take leave of 
von. God only knows what will become of me, or whither I shall 
be led, and I could wish to defer iAat leave-takings to the last moment. 
You and your excellent father must have my final adieus." 

Luo^ returned the pressure of my hand, uttered a hasty good-ni^ht, 
and ghded through the little gate of the rectory, which by this time 
we had reached. No doubt she fancied I returned immediately to my 
own house. So far from this, however, I passed hours alone, in the 
church-yard, sometimes musing on the dead, and then with all my 
thoughts bent on the living. I could see the light in Lucy's window, 
and not till that was extmguished did I retire. It was long past 
midnight. 

I passed hours teeming with strange emotions amons those cedars. 
vTwice I knelt by Grace's grave, and prayed devoutly to God. It 
seemed to me that petitions offered in such a nlace must be blessed. 
I thought of my mother, of my manly, spirited father, of Grace, and 
of all the past. Then I lingered long beneath Lucy's window, and, 
in spite of this solemn visit to the graves of the dead, the brightest 
and most vivid image that I carried away with me was of the living. 
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(3HAPTER X. 

Shg, Three thousand duoats— ^nrelL 

JoM. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shjf, For three months— well. 

JBocf. For the which, as t told yon, Antonio shall become boimd. 

8kg, Antonio shall become bound— well. 

Merekmti ^ Venice. 

I FOTTNB John WaUineford in town, awaiting mj appearance. He 
had taken lodgings at the City Hotel, oa purpose to be under the 
same roof with me, and we ocoui>ied adjoining rooms. I dined with 
iiim ; and after dixmer he went with me to take a look at the Dawn. 
The second-mate told me that Marble had made a fljing visit to the 
ship, promised to be back again in a few davs, and disappeared. By 
comparing dates, I ascertained that he would be in time to meet the 
ntortgaee sale> and felt no further concern in that behalf. 

" Miles," said John Wallingford, oooUy, as we were walking up 
Pine-fitreet, on our way back towards the tavern, " did yon not tell 
me you employed Richard Harrison as a legal adviser P " 

'' I did. Mr. Hardinge made me acqmunted with him, and I .under- 
stand he is one of the oldest lawyers in the country. That is Ms 
office, on the other side of the street— here, directly opposite." 

" I saw it, and that was the reason I spoke* It might be well just 
to step in and tpye some directions about your will. I wish to see 
Clawbonnv put in the right Une. If you would give me a deed of it 
for one dollar, I would not take it from vou, the only son of an eldest 
son; but it would break my heart to hear of its going out of the 
name. Mr. Hamson is also an old adviser and friend ofmine.^' 

I was startled with this plain-dealing; vet there was something 
about the manner pf the man that prevented my being displeased. 

" Mr. Harrison would not be visible at this hour3)ut i will cross 
* to the office^ and write him a letter on the subject," I answered, doing 
as I said on the instant, and leaving John Wallingford to pursue his 
way to the house alone. The next day, however, the will was actually 
drawn up, executed, and nlaced in mv cousin's hands, ho being the 
sole executor. If the reader should ask me why I did this, especially 
the last, I might be at a loss to answer. A strange connd^ce had 
oome over me, as respects this relative, whose extraordinary frankness 
even a more experienced man might have believed to be eitiier the 
height of honesfy or the perfection of art. Whichever was the case, 
I not only left my will with him, but, in the course of the next week, 
I let him into the secret of all my pecuniaiy affairs ; Grace's bequest 
to Eupert, alone, excepted. John Wallingford encouraged this con- 
fidence, telling me that plunging at once, heart and hand, into the 
midst of business, was tiie most certain mode of foreetting my causes, 
of sorrow. Plunge into anything with my whole neart 1 could not 
then, though I endeavoured to lose my cares in business. 

One of my first acts, in the wav of affairs, was to look after the 
note I had given to Rupert. It had been made payable at the bank 
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where I kept my deposits, and I went thither to inquire if it had been 
left for collection. The following oonyersation passed between myself 
and the cashier on tiiis occasion : — 

" Good morning, Mr. ," I said, salnting the ffentleman; " I 

have come to inqmre if a note for 20,000 dollars, made oy me in fttvour 
of Rupert Harchnge, Esquire, at ten days, has been left for collection. 
If so, I am ready ti) pay it now.'* 

The cashier gave me a business smile,— one that spoke favonrably 
of my standing as a moneyed man, — ^before he answered the question. 
This smile was, also, a sign that money was ^nty. 

*' Not absolutely for collection. Captain Walbngford, as nothing 
would give us more nleasure than to renew it, if you would just go 
throuffh the form of obtaining a dtjr endorser." 

*' Mr. Hardinge has then leffc it tor collection," I observed, pained, 
in spite of all uiat had passed, at Bupert's giving this conclusive 
evi(fence of the inherent meanness of his character. 

" Not exactly for collection, sir." was the cashier's answer, " for, 
wishinip to anticipate the money by a few days, and being iinder the 
necessity of leaving town, we discounted it for him." 

" Anticipate ! you have discounted the note, sir 1" 

" With the greatest pleasure, knowing it to be good. Mr. Har- 
dinge remarked that you had not found it convenient to draw for so 
large a sum on the spot, and had ^ven this note at short date ; and 
the consideration having been received in full, he was desirous of 
beiilg put in cash at once. We did not hesitate, of course." 

" Consideration received in fuU ! " escaped me, spite of a determi- 
nation to be cool ; but, luckily, the appearance of another person on 
business prevented the woros, or the manner, from being noted. 
" Well, Mr. Cashier, I will draw a cheeky and take up me note 
now." 

More smiles followed. The check was given j the note was can- 
celled and handed to me, and I left the bank with a balance in my 
favour of rather more than 10,000 dollars, instead of the 30,000 dollars 
odd, which I had held previously to entering it. It is true I was lieir 
at law to all Grace's assets, ^hich Mr. Hardinge had handed over to 
me, the moommg I left Clawbonny, duly assigned and transferred. 
These last oonsisted of stocks, and of bonds and mortgages, drawing 
interest, being on good farms in our own eounty. 

" WcuL Miles, what do yon mean ta do with yciur ship P " demanded 
Jack WaUingford that evening. " I understand the freight for which 
you barg^dned has been transferred to another owner, on account of 
your kte troubles ; and they tell me freights, just now, are not very 
high." 

^* Beally, cousin Jack, I am hardly prepared to answer the question. 
Cdonial produce commands high prices in the north of Gfermany, 
they tell me; and were I in cash, I would buy a cargo on my own 
account. Some excellent sugars and coffees, &o., were offered me 
to-day, quite reasonably, for ready money." ^^^wwaw 

" Ana how much cash would be necesaiiry to carry out that scheme, 
my man P^* 

' Some 50,000 dollars, more or less, while I have but about 10,000 
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dollars oli baiid ; thougli I can command 30,000 additional, by seUing* 
certain securities ; so I must abandon tbe notion." 

" That does not follow necessarily. , Let me think a nig^t on it, 
and we will talk further in the morning. I like quick bargains, but 
I like a cool head. This hot town and old Madeira keep me in a 
fever, and I wish a night's rest before I make a bargain." 

The next morning John Wallingford returned to the subject, at 
brealdast, 'Which meal we to9k by ourselyeb, in order to be at liberty 
to converse without any auditors. 

" I have thought over that sweet subject, the sugars, Miles," com- 
menced my cpusin, " and approve of the plan. Can you give me any 
further security if I will lend you the money P " 

" I have some bonds and mortgages, to the amount of 22,000 dollars, 
with me, which might be assigned for such a purpose." 

" But 22,000 dollars are an insufficient security for the 30,000 
dollars, or 35,000 dollars, which you may need to carry ont your 
adventure." 

'' That is quite true, but I have nothing else worth mentioning — 
unless it be the ship, or Clawbonny." 

" Tut for the ship ! she is gone, if you and your cargo go ; and as 
for insurances, I want none oi them — ^I am a landed man, and like 
landed securities. Give me your note at three months, or sa months 
if you will, with the bonds and mortgages you mention, and a mort- 
gage on Clawbonny, and you can have 40,000 dollars tois very day, 
snould you need them." 

I was surprised at this offer, having no notion my kinsman was rich 
enough to lend so large a sum. On a further conversation, however, 
I learned he had near double the sum he had mentioneti, in Toady 
money, and that his principal business in town was to invest in good 
city securities. He professed himself willing, however, to lend me 
hau, in order to help along a kinsman he likedf. I did not at aU relish 
the notion of mortjofaging Clawbonny, but John soon laughed and 
reasoned me out of that. As for Grace's securities, I puted with 
them with a sort of satisfaction ; the idea of holding her effects being 
painful to me. 

'' Were it out of the familv. or even out of the name, I should 
think something of it myself. Miles," he said, "but a mortgage from 
pou iofneia like one from me to vou. You have made me your heir, 
and to be honest with you, bov, / Aaoe made pou mine, li you lose 
my money, you lose ^our own." 

There was no resisting this. My kinsman's apparent frankness 
and warmth of disposition overcame all my scrttples,and I consented 
to borrow the money on his own terms. Jonn Wallingford was 
famihar with the oonveyanoing of real estate, an(L with his own hand 
he Med up the necessary papers, which I signed. , The monfly was 
borrowed at 5 per cent. ; my cousin positively refusing to receive the 
legal rate of mterest from a Wallingford. Pay-day was put at six 
months' distance, and all was done in due form. 

"1 shall not put this mortgage on record. Miles," Jack Walling- 
ford remarked, as he folded and endorsed the paper. " I have too 
mui^ cenfidenoe in your honesty to bc^eve it necessary.' You have 
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^jsnoL one mortffage on Qswhcamj with too mncli relactaiioe, to 
sender it piobable you will be in a ikurrv to execute aaotiier. As for 
myself, I own to a secret pleasure in naving even this incomplete 
hold on the old place, which makes me feel twice as much of a Wal- 
hKford as I CTcr felt before." 

for my part, I wondered at my kinsman's family pride, and I bc^n 
to think 1 had been too humble in my own estimate of our standu^ 
in the world. It is true, it was not easy to deceive myself in this 
particular, ancL in point of fact, I was certainly right: out when I 
found a man who was able to lend ^O.OOO dollars at an hour's notice. 
Tabling hhnself on coming from Miles the First, I could not ayoid 
fiancying Miles the Furst a more considerable personage than I had 
hitherto imagined. As for the money, I was gratified with the con- 
fidence John Wallingford reposed in me, had really a wish to embark 
in the adyenture for which it supplied the means, and regeurded the 
abstuning from recordihg the mortgage an act of delicacy and feeling 
tiiat spoke well for the lender's heart. 

My cousin did not cast me adnft as soon as he had filled mv 
pockets. On the oontrarv. he went with me, and was a witness to all 
the purchases I made. Tne colonial produce was duly bought, in his 
presence, and many a shrewd hint did I get from this cool-headed 
and experienced man, who, while he was no mextdiant. in the common 
sense of the term, had sa^^acity enough to make a nrst-olass dealer. 
As I paid for erenrthing m ready money, the caigo was obtaixied on 

food terms, and the Dawn was soon stowed. As soon as this was 
one, I ordered a crew shipped, and the hatches battened on. 

As a matter of course, the constant and important business with 
which I was now occupied had a tendency to dull tJie edge of my 
grief, though I can truly say that the image of Grace was never long 
abseat from my mind, even in the midst of my greatest exertions. 
Nor was Lucy forgotten. She was usually at my rister's side ; and 
it never happened that I remembered the latter, without seeing the 
beautiful semblance of her living firiend, watching over her faded form 
with sisterly solicitude. John Wallingford left me, at the end of a 
week, after seeing me fairly under way as a merchant, as well as 
shnp^wner and ship-master. 

^ Farewell. Miles," he said, as he shook my hand with a cordiality 
that appeared to increase the longer he knew me, — " feurewell, my dear 
boy; mi may Qod prosper you in idl your lawful and just under- 
takings. Never forget you are a Wallingford, and the owner of 
Gkxwoanny. Should we meet acam, you will find a true friend in me ; 
should we never meet, you m^ nave reason to remember me." 

Has leave-taking occurred at the inn. A few hoars later I was in 
tiie csd)in of the Dawn, arranging some papers, when I heard a well- 
knewn voice, on deoik> calling out to the stevedores and riggers, in a 
tcne of Buthurity — " Come. Dear a hancL and lay aft; off that fore- 
castle ; to this derrick, — ^wno ever saw a aerriek standing before, after 
the hatches were battened down, in a fiist-dass , ship ! — a regular 
A No. 1 ? Bear a hand— bear a hand ; you've got an ohi setHiog 
among yon, men." 

There was no mistaking the person. On reaching the deck, I found 
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Marble^ liis coat oC but still wearing all the rest of his " gO't^otea,'* 
floniiamng abont among the labourers, patting into them new life and? 
activity. He heard mj footstep behind him, but never tamed to 
saiate. me. until the matter m hand was terminated. Then I 
received tnat honour, and it was easy to see the doud that nasseei 
over his red visage, as be observed the deep mooming in which I 
was dad. 

'' Qood morning to you, Captain Wallingford," he said, making a 
mate's bow, — ^''good morning, sb*. God's will be done! we are all 
sinneacs, and to are some of tne stevedores, who've left this denick 
standing as if the ship needed it for a jury-inast. Yes, sir, Qod's will 
most.be subndtted to: and-Aorry enou^ was I to read the ohittery^ 
in tiie newspe4[>ers — Grace, &c., dsmghter, &c., and only sister, &c. 
You'll be ^Bta to hear, however, sir, thid; Willow Cove ia moored 
beadiuid:^ani in. the family, as one might say, and that the bloody 
mortgage is cut adrift." 

" I afti glad to hear this, Mr. Marble,'' I answered, submitting to a 
twinge, as I remembered that a mortgage had just been placed, on my 
own paternal acres ; '^ and I trust the place will long remain in your 
blood. . How did you leave your mother and niece ? ' 

" I've, not left 'em at all, sir. I brought the dd lady and Kitir to 
town with me, on what I call the mutuaTsight-seeing principle* They 
are both up ti my boarding house." 

"1 asa not certain, Moses, that I understand this mutual principley 
of whidi you speak." 

" God .bless you, Mfles," returned the mate, wbo could prestme to 
be familiar, again, now we had walked so far aft as not to have any 
listeners ; " (sul me Moses as often as you possibly can, for itls little 
I hear of that pleasant, sound now. Mother will dub me Oldff. and 
little Kitty calls me nothing but uncle. After all, I have a bulmab 
feelin' about me, and Moses will always seem the most nat'ial. 
As for the mutual principle, it is just this ; I'm to show mother the 
Dawn, one or two. of the markets— for, would 'jrou beUevc it, the dear 
dd sdul never saw a market, and is d:^ing to vi^ one, and so I shafi 
take her to see the Bear first, and ' 



Lnd the Oswe^ next, and the Ely last, 
market that is much visited by ^eSi 



though she cries out agin' a 

Then X must introduce her to one of the Dutch churches ;— after that 
'twill go bard with me, but I get the dear soul into the thetttane ; ami 
they .tell me there is a lion, up town, that will roar as loud as a bulL 
TAai she must see, of course. 

''And when your motiier has se^ all these sights, what will sh& 
have to' show you ? " 

"^Q tomb-stone on wkick I^was laid out, as a body might say. at 
&fe wjeeiekB old. She teUs me they traced the stone, out of fedin^ 
like, and followed it up until thev &irly found it, sdi down as the 
head-stone .of an elderhr single laay, vrita almost ^ious and edifying 
inscrintidn on.it. liiotner says it contains a whde varse from tha 
Bible ! That stcme nu^ yet -stand me in band, for anything I know to 
the contmry,. Miles." 

I con^tulated my mate on this important discoveir, and inqoinid 
the partioulars 6f the sSaar witb the old usurer ; in wnat manner the 
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11161107 vas received, and by wbat process the place had been so 
securely *' moored hc»Eul and stam in the &mily." 
''^ it) was all plain sailing when a frilow got on the risht course/' 
Mai^ answeied. "Do you know. Miles, that they call paying df 
one of your heavy loads on land, ' UfHng the mortgage ; ' and a lift 
itis^ I can teU you, when a man has no money to do it with. The 
true way to get out of debt is to 'am money ^ I've found that much 
out sinee I found my mother ; and, the cash m hand, iallyou have to 
do is to hand it over. Old Van Tassel was civil enough when he saw 
the bag of dollars, and was foil of fine speeches. He didn't wish to 
distK^ tiie * worthy Mrs. Wetmore, not he ; and she was welcome 
to. keep the money as long as she pleased, provided the interest was 
puxK^tually paid ; but I'd have none of his soft words^ and laid down 
the Spaniards, and told him to count them. I 'lined his encum- 
brance,^ as they called it, as easily as if it had been a pillow of £re^ 
feathers, and walked off with that bit of paper in my luoids, with the 
names tore off of it, and satisfaction give me, as my lawyer said. 
This law is droll business,; Miles ; if money is paid, they give vou 
satisfaction, just as gentlemen call on each other, you know, when 
a little cross. But, whatever you do, never put ^our hand and 
seal to a mortgage: for land under such a curse is as likc^ to 
sliiie one way as tne other. Clawbonny is an older place than 
Willow Gove, even; and both are too venerable and venerated to be 
mortgaged." ^ 

The advice came too late. Clawbonny was mortgaged afareadyj^and 
I eonless to several new and violent twinges, as 1 recalled the fiact, 
while Marble was telling his story. Still 1 could not liken mv kins- 
man, plain-talking, warm-hearted^ family-loving John Wallingford, to 
snch agriping usurer as Mrs. Wetmore's persecutor. 

I was glad to see my mate on every account ; he relieved me from 
a great deal of irksome duty, and took charge of the ship, bringing 
his mother and Kitty, that very day, to live in the cabin. I could 
perceive that the old woman was greatly surprised at the neatness she 
found in all directions. According to her notions, a ship floated 
nearly as much in tar as in the water ; and WfeaX was her pleasure in 
findi]^ rooms almost (conscience wUl not allow me to say quite) as 
clean as her own residence. JFor one whole day, she desired to see no 
morci than the ship, though it was easy to discover that the good 
weuum had set her heart on the Dutch church and the lion. In due 
time her son redeemed dl his pledges,, not forgetting the thealxe. 
With the last, good Mrs. Wetmore was astounded, and Kitty in- 
finitely delighted. The pretty little thing confessed that she should 
like<to go every night, wondered what Horace Bright would think of 
it, and'Wihether he woold dare venture alone to a playhouse, should 
he happen to come to York. In 1803, this eountry was still in the 
patmy .stated of imsophistieation. . There were few, scarcely anv, 
stEoQiBg ple^ers, and none but those who visited the cities, properly 
so called, enjoyed opportunities of witnessing ,tbe wonders of painf, 
patch, and eaaole-limt, as auxiliary to the other, wdnders of the st^e. 
BMr]ittle> Kitty ! Thke was a cby or two, during: which the sodc 
and buskin wrought their usual effect on her female nature, and 
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almost eclipsed the glories of Horace Bright, in her own faiighi 
eyes. 

I could not refrain from accompanying Marble's party to the 
Museum. In that day, this vns a somewhat insignificant collection 
of curionti^ in Greenwich Street, hut it was a miracle to the aunt 
and niece. Even the worthy Maohattanese were not altogether guilt- i 
less of esteeming it a wonder, though the greater renown of the 
Philadelphia Museum kept thb of New York a little in the shade. 
I have olfcen had occasion to remark that, in this republic, the people 
in the country are a little less country, and the people of the towns 
a good deal less town, than is apt to be the case m great nations. 
The last is easily enough accounted for : the towns having shot up 
so rapidly, and reoeiring thdr accessions of population from ohuses 
not accustomed to town lives from childhood. Were a thousand 
villages to be compressed into a single group of houses, their people 
would long retain the notions, tastes, and habits of vilh^gers, thoagh 
they would form a large town in the aggregate. Such, in a measure, 
is still the fistct with our American towns ; no one of tnem all having 
tiie air, tone, or appearance of a capital, while most of them would be 
paraeons in the eyes of such persons as old Mrs. Wetmore and her 
grana-daughter. Thus it was that the Greenwich Street Museum 
gave infinite satisfaction to these two unsophisticated visitors. Kitty 
was most sbruck with certain villanous wax-figures, works of art that 
were much on a level with certain simi]^ objects that were lately, if 
they are not now, exhibited for the benefit of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westndnster Abbey, aibove the tombs of the Pkntagenets, and 
almost in contact with that marvel of Gothic art, Henry vn.'s 
duoel ! It is said that *' misery makes a man acquainted with strao^ 
bed-fellows ; *' so, it would seem, do shillings and sixpences. To 
return to Kitty. After admiring divers beauties, such as the New 
York fieautv, the South Carouna Beauty, and the Pennsylvania 
Beauty, she lastened her own pretty eyes on a nun, wandering who a 
female in such an attire could be. In 1803, a nun and a nunnery 
would be ahnost as great curiosities in America^ as a rhinooeros, 
tiionfffa the country has since imdergone some chanses in this lefflpeot. 

"Grandmother,'^ exclaimed Kitty, "who can that lady bcr It 
isn't Ladsf Washington, is it P " 

"It looks more like a dereyman's wife, Kitty," answered the 
worthy Mrs. Wetmore, not a little "nan-plwhed** herself as she after- 
wards admitted. "I should think Madam Washington went more 
gaily dressed, and looked happier like. I'm sure if any woman could 
Be happy, it was she ! " 

"Ay,'^ answered her son, "there is truth in that remark. Tans 
woman here, is vrhat is called a nun in the Boman Catholic cpiartersof 

"Anun!" reneated little Kitty. "Isn't that the sort of woman 
that shuts herself up in a house, and promises never to get married, 
undeP" 

" You're quite right, my dear ; and if s matter of surprise to me 
how you should.piok up so many useful idees, in an out-d-iiie-way 
nImeHke Willow Cove?' . 
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*' It was not oat of four way, nnele/' said Kitty a little reproaoh- 
" or you neyer would ha^ found us." 

1 that partic'kr it was well enough, my dear. Tes, a nun is a 
sort of she-hennit, — a breed that I detest altogether." 

"I suppose, Kitty," I inquired, "you think it wicked in manor 
w(»aan to take a vow never to get married ? " 

The poor girl blushed, and sne turned away from the nun without 
making any reply. No one can say what turn the oonversation might 
have taken, had not the ffrEmdmother's eye fallen on an indiffrarest copy 
of Leonardo's cdebrated. picture of the Last Supper, receiving at tne 
same time a printed explanation, one got iro by some loeal antiquary, 
who had ventured to amx. names to the omerent personages of the 
group, at his own su^estion. I pointed out the principal figure of 
the painting, which is sufficiently conspicuous by the way, and 
then referred the good woman to the catalogue for the rest of the 
names. '^ 

"Bless me, bless me!" exclaimed the worthy mother, "that I 
should live ever to see paintings of such people ! Kitty, my dear: this 
bald-headed old man is St. Peter. Did :^ou ever think that St. Peter 
wae baLdP And there is St. John, with black eyes. WonderfoL 
wonderful, that I should ever live to see likenesses of such blessed 
men ! " . 

Kitty was as much astonished as her grandmother, and even the 
son was a httle mvstified. The latter remarked that "the world was 
making great headway in ail such things ; and, for his part, he did 
not see now the painters and authors found out all they drew and 
recorded." 

The reader may easily imagine that half a day spent in such oom« 
pany was not entirely thrown away. Still, half a day sufficed ; and I 
went to the Old Coffee-house at one, to eat a sandwich and drink a 
glass of porter, that being the inn then most frequented for such pur- 
poses, especially by the merchants. I was in my box. with the cur- 
tain drawn, when a party of three entered that which adjoined it, 
ordering as many gla^s of punch, which, in that day, was a beverage 
much in request of a momm^, and which it was permitted even to a 
gentleman to drink before dining. It was the sherry-cobbler of the 
age \ although I believe everything is now pronounced to be out of 
fashion before dinner. 

As the boxes were separated merely by curtains, it was impossible 
to ovoid heanng any conversation that passed m the one adjominff my 
own, especially when the j)arties took no pains to speak low, as hap- 
pened to be the case with my three neighbours. Consequently, I 
recognized the voices of Andrew Brewett and Rupert Hardinge, in an 
instant,— that of the third person beinff unknown to me. 

" Well, Norton," said Itupert, a nttle affectedly as to maimer, 
" yon have got Drewett and myself down here among you traders, 
and I hope you will do the honours of the place in a way to confer 
on the latter some credit. A merchant is nothing without credit, you 
know." 

" Hove no apprehensioiis for your gentility, Hardinge," retunied 
the person addressed; "many of the nnt persons in town frequent 
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tkb hove, at tins lion; and its jmaA is naowned. B j tlie traf ; X 
•sir in ft paper the other daj, Rq^crt^ that one of xqfur idatins » 
dead,---iliss Grace Waffingfoni, yoiir sista'a old associate.'' 

A short pnuefoSkmcL dami^ which I aeaioeiy breathed. 

''Kot not a idatiaii,'^ Bn^ert at kngtii answered; "cfofy my 
ftdha^n ward. You know how it is in the eoantrr: tfa^ derMnon 
beinsr o^eeted to take care of all tiie sidL and all toe at^taaa. 

"fiat these WaDingfiords are people altogether abore {toidmg ia 
need oClavonnL" Drewett hasti^ obserred. '*! hare been at tneir 
place, and reallj it is a respectaole spot. As for Mbs WaDingford, 
she was a most charaning girl, and her deatbwill prove a serere blow- 
to your sister, Hardmge." 

This was said with so modi feeling, that I ooald abnoat foi^e the 
speaker for loymg Laej; thongh I q[aesti0n if I oonld erer tnily for- 
give Idni for beinig belored by her. 

"Why, yes," rejoined Rapert. affecting an indifference that I eonid 
detect he was far from feelnif, Grace «mm a good creature; thongh, 
living so mnch with her in childhood, she had less interest in my eves, 
perhaps, than she might fasYC had in those of one less aocnstomed to 
see h^. Notwithstanding, I had aoertain sort of regard for Gtao^ 1 
will confess/' 

" Bespect and esteem her !— I should think all who knew her mtast/' 
added Intwett, as if determined to win my heart ; "and, in my oj^imah, 
she was both beantifnl and hnrelj.'' 

" This from a man who is confessedly an admirer— nay. engaged to 
your own siste^ as the world says, Hardinge, mnst be taken as warm 
" said tne third. "But, I suppose. Drewett sees iha dear 
[ with the ejres of her friend— for Miss Hardinge was very 
with her, I believe." 

" Aa intimate as sisters, and loving each other as sisters," retomed 
Drewett, with feeling. No intimate of Miss Hardinge's can be any- 
thing bat meritorious." 

"jQiaoe Wallinffford had merit beyond a question," added Rupert, 
" at has her brotner, who is a good, hone^ fellow enough. When a 
IxM^ /was rather mtunate with kim" 

Tbe certain proof of his excellencies and virtues," pot in the 
stranger, laughing. "But, if a ward, there must be a fortune. I think 
I have heard these Wallingfords were richish." 

** Yes, that is just it— ri^AwA," said Drewett. " Some forty or fifty 
thouflattd dollars between them, all of which the brother mnst now in- 
herit; and glad am I it falls to so good a fellow." 

" This is generous praise from pou, Drewett : for I have heard this 
brother might prove your rival." 

" I had some such fears mjsell once, I will confess," returned the 
otlwr; " but they are alt vanished. I no hjyg&r fear him, and can see 
and aelmowledge his merits. Besides, I am indebted to him for my 
life." 

" No /ofvw* fear him.*' This was plain fenoufi^ and was proof of the 
understanding that existed between the lovers. And why should I be 
fearad^— I, whd had never dared to say a word to tbe oDJeot nearest 
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py ihaari, tiiat miffht induce her to draw the ordinary distinction be- 
tween passion ana esteem — love, and a brotherly regard ? 

"Ay, Drewett is pretty safe, I fancy," Eupert remarked, langhing; 
"though it will hardly do for me to tell tales out of school.". 
V "This is a forbi^en subject," reioinded the lover, " and we will talk 
of Wallingfbrd. He must inherit nis sister's fortune." 

"Poor Grace!— it was little she had to leave, I fandy," Eupert 
^i^ly observed. 1 

"Ay, little in your ^es, Hardinge," added the third person, "bnt 
a gooa deal in those ot her brother, the shipmaster, one might think. 
• jSver since you have faUen heir to Mrs. Bradfort's estate, a few thou- 
sands count for nothing." 

"Were it a million, that brother would think it dearly puiduised 
by the loss of his sister 1" exclaimed Drewett. 

" It's pl$in enough there is no rivalry between Andrew and Miles/' 
added th^ langhing Eupert. "Certamlv money is not quite of so 
much account with me now, as it used to be when I had nothing but a 
dei^gyman's salary to glean from. As for Mrs. Bradfort's fortune, it 
came from a common ancestor, and I do not see who has a better right 
to it| than those who now enjoy it." 

" Unless it might be your father," said the third man, " who stood 
befoce you, according to the laws of primogeniture. I dare say Eupert 
iaade love to his venerable cousin, if the truth were known, and in- 
duced her to overlook a generation, with his oily tongue." 
. ' " Eupert did nothing of the sort ; it is his glory to love Emily Mer- 
ton, and Emily Merton only. As my worthy cousin could not take her 
fortune with her, she left it among her natural heirs. How do you know 
I have got any of it. I give you my honour, my account in bioik is 
under 20,000 dollars." 

" A pretty fair account that, hj Jove !" exclaimed the other. " It 
must be a rapping income that will permit a fellow like you to keep 
up such a balance." 

" Why, some persons say my sister has the whole fortune. I dare 
say that Drewett c^ satisfy you on this head. The affair concerns 
him quite as much as it does any other person of my acquaintance." 

"I can assure you I know nothing about it," answered Drewett 
honestly. " Nor do I desire to know. I would marry Miss Hardinge 
to-morrow though she had not a cent." 

" It's iust this disinterestedness. Andrew, that makes me like you," 
observea Eupert magnificently. Depend on it, you'll fare none the 
worse, in the long run, for this admirabk trait in your character. Lucy 
knows it, and appreciates it as she should." 

I wished to hear no more, but left the box and the house, taking care 
not to be seen. From that moment, I was all impatience to get to 
sea. I forsot even the intention of visiting my sister's grave ; nor 
did I feel tnat I could sustain another interview with Lucjr herself. 
That afternoon I told Marble the ship must be ready to sail the suc- 
ceeding morning. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Go tenderness of yean ; take this key. Give enlargement to the swain-^rin^ 
him festinately hither. I mast employ him in a letter to my love." — Love*s 
Labour Lost. 

I WILL not attempt to analyze the feelings which now impelled me 
to qnit America. Ihad discovered, or thou^t I had discovered, cer- 
tain qualities in Andrew Drewett, which rendered him, in some mea- 
sure, at least, worthy of Lucy; and I experienced how painful it is to 
concede sach an advantage to a rival. Still, I must be ^ust enough to 
add. that, in my cooler moments, when I came to consider that Lucy 
C9uld never be mine, I was rejoiced to find such proofs of a generous 
disposition in her future husband. On the other hand, I could not 
divest myself of the idea that perfect confidence in his own position 
could alone enable him to be so liberal in his opinions of myself. The 
reader will understand how extra^a^mt was this last supposition, 
when he remembers that I had never given Lucy herself, or the world, 
any sufficient reason to suppose that I was a suitor for the dear girl's 
hand. 

I never saw Marble so industrious as he proved to be when he re- 
ceived my hurried orders for sailing, that afternoon. He shipped his 
mother and niece for Willow Ck>ve, by an Albany sloop, the same 
evening, got the crew on board, and the Dawn into the stream, before 
sunset, and passed half the night in sending off small stores. As for 
the ship, she had been cleared the day the hatches were battened 
down. According to every rule of mercantile thrift;, 1 ou^ht to have 
been at sea twenty-four hours, when these orders were given ; but a 
lin^ring reluctimce to ^ further from the grave of Grace, the wish 
to nave one more interview with Lucy, and a disposition to indulge 
my mate in his commendable zeal to amuse his new-found relatives, 
kept me in port beyond my day. 

All these delays, however, were over, and I was now in a feverish hurry 
to be off. Neb came up to the Gitv Hotel as 1 was breakfasting, and 
reported that the ship was riding at single anchor, with a short range, 
and that the fore*top sail was loose. 1 sent him to the post-office for 
letters^ and ordered mv bill. All my trunks had gone aboard before 
the ship hauled off, ana, — ^the distances in New York then being short. 
— ^Neb was soon back, and ready to shoulder my ciyrpet-bag. The bill 
was paid, three or four letters were taken in my hand, and I walked 
towards the Battery, followed by the faithful black, who had again 
abandoned home, Chioe, and Clawbonny, to follow my fortunes. 

I dekyed opening the letters until I reached the Battery. Despatch- 
ing Neb to the boat, with orders to wait, I took a turn among the 
trees,— still reluctant to quit the native soil,— while I broke the seals. 
Two of the letters bore the post-marks of the office nearest Claw- 
bonny ; the third was from Albany ; and the fourth was a packet of 
some size from Washington, franked by the Secretary of Stat% and 
bearing the seal of office. Siurprised at such a circumstance, I opened 
the last of these communications first. 



The aS&djfi. letter proved to be an envelope c6ntahuag — with a cnil 
request to invself to deliver the ^idosures,— dispatches addressed to 
the consul at Hamburg, for whidi port my j^p liad been advertised 
some time. Of course I could only determine to comply ; and that 
communication was disposed of. One of the Clawbonny letters was 
in iir. Hardinge's hand, and I found it to contam some excellent and 
parental advice. He spoke of my sister, but it was cabnly, ^nd with 
the humble hope that became his sacred office. I was not sorry to 
find that he advised me not to visit dawbonnybefore I sailed. Lucy, 
he said, was well, and a gentle sadness was ^dually taking the place 
of tiiie livelier gnef she had endured immediately after the loss of her 
friend. '' You were not aware, Miles, how keenly she suffered," my 
^ood old guardian continued, " for she strusffled hard to seem calm 
in ^our presence ; but from me my dear chud had no secrets on this 
subject, whatever she may see fit to have on another. Hours has she 
passed, weeping on my bosom, and I much doubt if the image of 
Urace has been absent from her waking thoughts a sinffle minute^ at 
any one time, since we .first laid your sister's nead in the coffin. Of 
vou she does not speak often, but when she does* it is ever in the 
kindest and most solicitous manner : calling you ' Miles,' ' poor Miles,' 
or ' dear Miles.' with all that suUrlp fran£iess and affection vou have 
known in her trom childhood." The old gentleman had unararsoored 
the " sisterly " himself. 

To my ddight and surprise, there was a long, very long, letter from 
Lucy, too ! Bow it happened that I did not recognise her pretty, 
delicate, lady-like handwriting, is more than I can say ; but the direc- 
tion had been overlooked in the oonfusion^of receiving so many letters 
together. That direction, too, gave me pleasure. It was to "Mfles 
Wallingford, Esquire;" whereas the three others were addressed to 
" Capt. MHes Walhngford, ship * Dawn,' New York." Now, a ship- 
master is no more entitled, in strict usa^e, to be called a " captain," 
than he is to be called an " esquire." lour man-of-war officer is the 
only true captain ; a " master " beinff nothmg but a " master." Then 
no ijnerican is entitled to be called an ** esquire," which is the cor- 
relative of " knight," and is a title properly prohibited by the consti- 
tution^ though most people imagine that a magistrate is an " esquire " 
ea qfficio. He is an esquire" as a member of Conflnress is an 
''honourable," by assumption, and not of right ; and I wish the 
country had sufficient self-respect to be oonsistent with itself. What 
should we think of Marc Antony, Esqnire ? or of 'Squire Ludus 
Junius Brutus ? or his Excellency, tFulius Ciesar, Esquire ?* Never- 
theless, " esquire "is an appellation that is now universally given to 
a gentleman, who, in truth, is the only man in this country that has 
any right to it at all, and he only by courtesy. Lucy had felt this 
distinction, and I was grateful for the delicacy and tact with which 
she had dropped the '' captain," and put in the " esquire." To me it 
seemed to sav that she recognised me as one of her own class, let 
E.upert and his light associates think of me as they might. Lucy 

• A few yean since, the writer saw a marriagre announced in a coloured 

piper, which read, " Married, by the Rev. JoUus Caesar, Washington, tjo 

MiM /» 
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never departed a hair's breadth firom the strictly proper, in all loitters 
of this sort, something haying beoi obtained mnn ednestion^ 1^ ter 
more from the inscrataUe ^pns of natmre. 

As for the letter itseill it is too long to oopy; yet I soaroe knoir 
how to describe it. FnU of heart it was. of course for the dear jgrl 
was all heart; and it was replete with her truth and nature. • @ie 
only thing in it that did not give me entire satisfaction, was a request 
not to come asain to Clawbonny until my return from Eittope. 
''Time," she aaded. "will lessen the pain of suoh a visit: an^'oy 
that tune, you will begin to reje^ our beloved Grace as 1 alt^y 
regard her, a spotless spirit waiting for out union with it in the man- 
sions of bliss. It is not easv. Miles, to know how to treat such a loss 
as this of ours. God may Uess it to our lasting good, and, in this 
light, it is useful to bear it ever in mind ; while a too great submission 
to sorrow may only serve to render us unhappy. Slill, I thi^ no 
one who knew Grace, as we knew her, can ever recall her image 
without feeling himself drawn nearer to the dread Being who created 
her. and whohas called her to Himself so early. We alone thoroughly 
understood the beloved creature ! My dear, excellent father [dv«d 
her as he loves me, but he could not, did not, know all the rare virtues 
of her heart, l^ese could be known only to those who kn0# her 
great secret, and, God be praised ! even Rupert has little true know- 
ledge of that. 

'^My father has spokea to me of Grace's wish, that he and I should 
liccept some memorials of the affection she bore us. These were 
unnecessary, but toe far too sacred to be declined. I sincerely wisk 
that JAieir value, in gold, had been less, for the hair I possess (some 
ofornich is reserved for you) is far more precious to me than a9y 
tf amends or stones could possibly become. As, however, somethm^ 
^'^raust be purchased, or procured, I have to request that my memcmal 
may be the pearls you gave Grace on your return from the Pacific. 
Of course I do not mean the valuable necklace you have reserved for 
one who will one day be still dearer to yon than any of us, but the 
dosen or two of pwls that you bestowed on your sister, in my 
presence, at Clawbonny. They are sufficiently valuable in themsdves 
to answer all the purposes of Grace's bequest, and I know they were 
very much prized oy ner, as ffour gift, dear Miles. I am certam ybu 
will not believe tuey wQl be the less valuable iu my eyes on tiiat 
account. As I know where they are, I shall ^ to Clawbonny and 
take possession of them at once, so you need give yourself no further 
concern on account of the memorial that was to be presented to me. 
I acknowledge its reception, unless you object to my proposition.'' 

I scarce knew what to think of this. I would gladly have bestowed 
on Lucy pearls of eooal value to those I had given Grace, but she 
refused to receive them ; and now she asked tor these vei^y pearls, 
which, intrinsically, were not half the value of the sum I had in&rmea 
Mr. Hardinge Grace had requested me to expend in purchasing a 
memorial. This avidity to possess these pearls— for so it struck roe-- 
was difficult to account for, Grace having owned divers other <»na- 
ments that were more costl^, and which she had much oftener worn. 
I confess I had thought of attempting to persuade Lucy to receive 
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■ mf own necklace as the memorial of Grace, but a little reflection 
.^ti^Sed me of the hopelessness of success, and nothing had been said 
on l^e subject. Of course I acquiesced in the wish of the dear girl 
torposaess the pearls ; but, at the same time, I determined to make 
m additional purchase, more thoroughly to carry out the wishes of 
my sister. 

On the whole, the letter of Lucy gave me a great and soothing 
pleasure. I came to a resolution to answer it, and to send that 
answer back by the pilot. I had no owner to feel any soHcitude in 
the movements of the ship ; had no longer a sister to care for mvself ; 
and to whom else could my last words on quitting the land be so 
aopropriately addressed as to this constant and true-hearted friend ? 
djiat much, at least, I could presume to call Lucy, and even to that 
I clung as the shipwrecked mariner clings to the last plank that 
floats. 

The fourth letter, to my astonishment, bore the signature of John 
Wallingford, and the date of Albany. He had got this far on his 
way home, and written me a line to let me know the fact. I copy 
his epistle in full, viz. : — 

"Dbae Miles. — ^Here I am, and sorry am I to see, by the papers, 
tietv you are still. Becollect, my dear boy, that sugars will melt. It 
is time you were off: this is said for your own sake, and not for mine, 
ns vou well know I am amply secured. Still, the markets maj fail, 
dnd he who is first in them can wait for a rise, while he who is last 
must take what offers. 

" Above all. Miles, do not take it into ypwc head to alter your will. 
Things are now arranged between us precisely as they should be, and 
I hate changes. I am jrour heir, and you are mine. Your counsel, 
Sichard Harrison, Esquire, is a man of great respectabiUty, and a 
perfectly safe repository of such a secret. I leave many of my papers 
m his hands, and he has now been my counsel ever since I had need 
of one : and treads so hard on Hamilton's heels, that the last some- 
times leels his toes. This is as counsel, however, and not as an 
advocate. 

" Adieu, my dear boy : we are both Wallingfords, and the nearest 
of kin to each other, of tie name. Clawbonny will be safe with either 
of us, and either of us will be safe with Clawbonny. — ^Your affectionate 
cousin, "John WALLrNGroED." 

I confess that all this anxiety about Clawbonny began to give me 
some uneasiness, and that I often wished I had been less ambitious, 
or less hast^ would be the better word, and had been conimt to ^ 
to sea agam in my simple character of ship-master and shm- 
owner, leaving the merchant to those who better understood the 
vocation. 

I now went to the boat, and to the ship. Marble was all ready for 
me, and in ten minutes the anchor was clear of the bottom ; in ten 
more, it was catted and fished, and the Dawn was beating down the 
bay, on a young flood, with a light breeze, at south-west. The pilot 
being in charge, I had nothing to do but go below, and wntb my 

I 
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letters. I answered everybody, even to the Secretary of State^ wlio, 
at that time, was no less a man than James Madison. To him, how- 
ever, 1 had nothing to say, but to acknowledge the receipt of the 
despatches and to promise to deliver them. My letter to Mr. Hard- 
inge was, 1 hope, such as a son might have written to a revered 
parent. In it I begged he would allow me to add to his library, by 
a purchase of theological works of value, and which, in that day, 
could only be procured in Europe. This was to be his memorial of 
my sister. I also beeged of his friendship an occasional look at Qaw- 
bonny, though I did not venture to speak of the mortgage, of which 
I now felt a sort of conviction he would not approve. 

The letter to John Wallingford was* as pithy as his own to me. I 
told him my will was made, on a conviction of its perfect propriety, 
and assured him it would not be altered in a hurry; 1 toH him 
the sugars were safe, and let him understand that they were already 
on their way to Hamburg, whence I hoped ere long to send him a 
good account of their sale. 

To Lucy I was by no means so laconic. On the subject of the 
pearls of Grace, I begged her to do just as she pleased ; adding, a 
request, however^ that she, would select such others of my sister^s 
ornaments as might be most agreeable to herself. On this point I 
was a little earnest, since the pearls were not worth the sum Grace 
had mentioned to me, and I felt persuaded Lucy would not wish me 
to remain her debtor. There was a pair of bracelets, in particular, 
that Grace had highly prized, and which were very pretty in them- 
selves. My father had purchased the stones — rubies of some beauty 
— ^in one of his voyages, for my mother, who had fancied them too 
showy for her to wear. I had caused them to be set for Grace, and 
they would make a very suitable ornament for Lucy ; and were to be 
so much the more prized, fiom the circumstance that Grace had 
once worn them. It is true, they contained a little, though very 
little, of my hair : for on this Grace had insisted ; but this hair was 
rather a blemish, and might easily.be removed. I said as much in 
my letter. 

On the subject of my sister's death, I found it impossible to write 
mudi. The fittle I did say, however, was in full accordance with her 
own feelings, I felt persuaded, and I had no difficulty in believing 
she would sympathize in all I did express, and in much that I had 
not words to express. 

On the subject of the necklace, I did find language to commu- 
nicate a little^ though it was done in the part of tne letter where a 
woman is said to give her • real thoughts — the postscript. In 
answer to what Lucy had said on the sucject of my own necklace, 
I wrote as follows, viz. : — " You sj^eak of my reserving the more valu- 
able pearls for one who, at some tuture day, may become my wife. I 
confess this was my own intention, originally: and very pleasant 
was it to me to fancy that one so dear would wear pearls that 
had been brought up out of the sea by my own hands. "Sut, dearest 
Lucy, all these agreeable and delusive anticipations have vanished. 
Depend on it, I shall never marry. I know that declarations of this 
sort, in young men of three-and-twenty, like those of maidens of 
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luiiete^^ excite a smile oftener than they produce belief; but 
I do not say this without reflection, and, I may add, without 
feeling. She wJiom I once did hope to persuade to marry me, 
although much my friend, is not accustomed to yiew me with the eyes 
that lead to love. We were brought together under circumstances 
that have probably induced her to regard me more as a brother thsoi 
as a suitor, and while the golden moments have passed away, her 
affedions have become the property of another. 1 resemble, in this 
particular at least, our regretted Grace, and am not likely to change. 
My nature may be sterner, and my constitution stronger, than those 
of my poor sister proved to be, but I feel 1 cannot love twice ; not as 
I have, and still do love, most certainly. Why should I trouble you 
witii all this, however ? I know you will not accept of the necklsuje 
— ^though so ready to give me your own last piece of gold, when I 
went to sea, you have ever been so fastidious as to refuse every- 
thing from us that had the least appearance of a peconiary obligation 
— and it i^ useless to say more about it. I have no right to 
trouble you with my ^efs, especially at a moment when I know 
ycui* affectionate heart is suffering so deeply from our recent loss." 

I will confess that, while writing this, I fancied 1 was ms^in? a 
sort of half-declaration to Lucy ; one that might, at least, give ner 
some faint insight into the real state of my heart ; and 1 had a melan- 
choly satisfaction in thinking that the dear girl might, by these 
means, learn how much I had prized and still did prize her. It was 
only a week later, while pondering over what I had written, the idea 
occurred to me that every syllable I had said would apply just as 
well to Emily Merton as to Lucy Hardinge. Peculiar circumstances 
had made me intimately acquainted with our young English friend, 
and these circumstances might well have produced the very results I 
had mentioned. We all believed Emily's affections to be engaged 
to Rupert, who must have succeeded during my absence at sea. A 
modest and self-distrusting nature, like that of Lucy's, would be 
very apt to turn to any other than herself in quest of the original 
of my picture. 

These letters occupied me for hours. That to Lucy, in particular. 
waa veacy long, and it was not written wholly without care. When all 
"were done, and sealed, and enveloped to the address of the post- 
Tnasttr. 1 went on deck. The pilot and Marble had not been idle 
while I had been below, for I found the ship just weathering the 
south-west Spit, a position that enabled me to make a fair wind of it 
past the Hook and out to sea. 

Certainly I was in no haste to quit hon^e. I was leaving my native 
land, ClawDonny, the grave of my sktet, and Lucjr, dearest Lucy, ' 
all behind me ; and, at such an instant, one feels the tie's that are 
about to be separated. Still, ever^ seaman is anxious for an offing, 
and glad was I to see the head of the Dawn pointing in the right 
direction, with her yards nearly square, and a fore-topmast studding- 
sail set. The pilot was all activity, and Marble, cool, clear-headed 
in his duty, and instinctively acquainted with everything belonging to 
a vessel, was just the man to carry out his views to his hetot's 
oontent. 

I 2 
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The ship went, rising and fsiiing on the swells of the ocean, that 
now began to muce themselves feE, past the light and the low poini; 
of the Hook, within a few minutes after we had squared awa^. 
and. once more, the open ocean lay before us. I could not avoia 
smiling at Neb, just as we opened the broad waste of waters, and got 
an unbroken view of the rolling ocean to the southward. The fellow- 
was on the main-topsail yard, having just run out, and lashed the heel 
of a top-gallant-studding-sail boom^in order to set the sail. Before 
he lay m. to the mast, he raised his Herculean frame, and took a look 
to wmdward. His eyes opened, his nostrils dilated, and I fancied 
he resembled a hound that scented ^ame in the gale, as he snufedtbe 
sea-air which came fanning his glistening face, filled with the salts 
andpeculiar flavours of the ocean. I question if Neb thought at all 
of Chloe for the next hour or two ! 

As soon as we got over the bar, 1 gave the pilot my package, and 
he got into his boat. It was not necessary to snorten sail in order to 
do this, for the vessel's way did not exceed five knots. 

. " Do you see the sail, hereaway in the south-eastern board ? " said 
the nilot as he went over the side, pointing towards a white speck 
ou the ocean; "take care of that rcllow, and give him as wide a 
berth as possible, or he may give you a look at Halifax or Ber- 
muda." 

" Halifax, or Bermuda ! I have nothing to do with either, and 
sliall not go there. Why should"! fear that sail?" 

"'On account of your cargo, and on account of your men. That is 
His Majesty's ship Leander ; she has been off here, now, more than a 
week. The inward-bound craft say she is acting under some new 
orders, and they name several vessels that have oeen seen heading 
north-east after she had boarded them. This new war is likely to lead 
to new troubles on the coast, and it is well for all outward-bound ships 
to be on the look-out." 

"His Maje8tj/*8 ship" was a singular expression for an American 
to use, towards any sovei-eign, twenty years after the independence of 
the country was acknowledged. But it was common then, nor has 
it ceased entirely even amon£[ the newspapers of the present hour ; 
30 much harder is it to substitute a new language than to produce a 
revolution. Notwithstanding this proof of bad taste in the niLot, I 
did not disregard his caution. There had been certain unpleasant 
rumours, up in town, for more than a month, that the two gr^ belli- 
gerents would be apt to push each other into the old excesses, 
England and Erance at that day having such a monopoly of the ocean as 
to render them somewhat independent of most of the old-fashioned 
notions of the rights of neuti^. As for America, she was cursed 
with the cant of economy — ^an evil that is apt to produce as many bad 
consequences as the opposite vice, extravagance. The money paid as 
Merest on the sums expended in the war of 1812, might have main- 
tained a navv that would have caused both belligerents to respect her 
rights, and thereby saved the principal entirely, to say nothing of all 
the other immense losses dependent on an interrupted trade; but 
demagogues were at work with their raven throats^ and it is not 
reasonable to expect that the masses can draw very just distinction3 
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on the SBliject of remote interests, when present expenditure is the 
question immediately before them. It is tme, 1 remember a modem 
!mndi logician, who laid down the do^a that the tendency of de- 
mocracies being to excesses, if you give a people the power, they ^ 
would tax themselves to death ; but, however true this theory mav be 
in the main, it certaiidyis not true quoad the good citizens of the 
great model republic. It was bad enough tp be accursed with a spu- 
rious economy; but this was not the heaviest grievance that then 
weighed upon the national interests. The demon of faction, party 
spint, was actively at work in the country : and it was almost as rare 
to find a citizen who was influenced purely by patriotic and just views, 
as it would be to And an honest man in the gsQleys. The nation, as a 
rule, was either EngUsh or French. Some swore by the First Consul, 
and some by Billy ritt. As for the commercial towns, taken in con- 
nection with the upper classes, these were little more thm so many 
reflections of English feeling, exaggerated and rendered snll more 
factitious, by distance. Those who diof not swallow ail that the English 
Tories chose to pour down their throats, took the pillules Napoleons 
without gagging. If there were exceptions, they were very few, and 
principally among travelled men— pilgrims who. by approaching the 
respective idols, had discovered they were made by human hands ! 

Lnpressment at sea^ and out of neutral vessels, was revived, as a 
matter of course, with the renewal of the war, and all American ships 
feltj the expediency of avddiug cruisers that might deprive them of 
their men. jStraiL^e as it may seem, a large and leading class of 
Americans justifiea this claim of the English, as it was practised on 
board their own country's vessels !' What will not men defend when 
blinded and excited b^ faction ? As this practice was to put the 
mariner on the defensive, and to assume that every man was an 
Englishman who could not prove, out on the ocean, a thousand miles 
from land perhaps, that he was au American, it followed that English 
navy officers exercised a jurisdiction oyer foreigners and under a 
foreign fl^, that would not be tolerated in the Lord High Chancellor 
himself m one of the streets of London— that of throwing the burthen 
of proving himself innocent, on the accused party ! There was an 
abundance of other principles that were just as obvious, and just as 
unanswerable as this, which were violated by the daily practices of 
impressment, but they all produced no effect on the members of Con- 
gress and public writers that sustained the right of the English, who 
as blindly espoused one side of the main question as their opponents 
espoused, the other. Men acting under the guid^oe of factions arc 
not compos mentis, 

I think I may say, without boasting unreasonably of my own good 
sense.that Ihave kept myself altogether aloof from thevortex of parties, 
from boyhood to the present hour. My father had been a federalist, but 
a federalist a good deal cooled off, from having seen foreign countries, 
and no attempts had ever been made to make me believe that black 
was white in the interest of either faction. I knew that impressment 
from foreign vessels, out of the waters of Great Britain at least, could 
be defended on no other ground but that of power ; and as for colonial 
produce, and all the subtleties that were dependent on its transport- 
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atiopi, 1 fancied that a neutral had a perfect right to puicbase of one 
belligerent and to sell to another^ provided he found it his interest so 
to do, and he violated no positive — ^not paper— blockade, or did not 
convey articles that are called contraband of war. 

With these views, then, it is not surprising that 1 easily came Into 
the pilot's opinion, and aetermined to give the Leander a sufficient 
berth, as sailors express it. 

The Leander was a fifty, on two decks, a very silly sort of a craft ; 
though she had manfully played her part at the Nue, and on one or 
two other rather celebrated occasions, and was a good vessel of the 
build. Still, I felt certain the Dawn could get away from her, under 
tolerably favourable circumstances. The Leander afterwards became 
notorious, on the American coast^ in consequence of a man killed in a 
coaster by one of her shot, within twenty iniles of the spot where I 
now saw her : an event that had its share in awakening the feeling 
that produced the war of 1812^ a war of which the enects are just 
beginning to be made manifest m the policy of the republic : a fact, 
by the way^ that is little understood, at nome or abroad. The Lean- 
der was a fast ship of her kind, but the Dawn was a fast ship of any 
kind ; and 1 had great faith in her. It is true, the fifty had the advan- 
tage of the wind ; but she was a long way off. well to the southward, 
ana might have something in sight that could not be seen even firom 
our top-gallant yards, whither Keb was sent to take a look at the 
horizon. 

Our plan was soon laid. The south side of Long Island trending a 
little fo the north of east^ I ordered the ship to be steered,east by 
south, which, with the wmd at S.S.W., gave me an opportunity 
to carry all our studding-sails. The soundings were as regular 
as the ascent on the roof of a shed, or on that of a graded lavm ; and 
the land in sight less than two leagues distant. In this manner we 
ran down the coast, with about six knots' way on the ship, as soon as 
wegot from under the Jersey shore. 

In less than an hour, or when we were about four leagues from 
Sandy Hook Light, the Englishman wore short round, and made sail 
to cut us off. By this time, he was just forward of our weather beam, 
a position that did not enable him to carry studdinff-sails on both 
siaes ; for, had he kept off enough for this, he would have fallen into 
our wake ; while, by edging away to close with us, his after-sails 
becalmed the forward, and this at the moment when everythii^ of 
ours pulled like a team of well-broken cart-horses. Notwithstanding 
all this, we had a nervous afternoon's and night's work of it. These 
old fifties are great travellers off the wind ; and more than once 
I fancied the Leander .was going to lay across my bows, as ^e 
did athwart those of the Frenchman,* at the Nile. The Dawn, how- 
ever, was not idle, and, as the wind stood all that day, throughout the 
night, and was -fresher, thoudi more to the southward than it had 
hitherto been, next morning, 1 had the satisfaction of seeing Montauk 
a little on my lee-bow at sunrise, while my pursuer was still out of 
gun-shot on my weather beam. 

Marble and I now held a consultation on the subject of the best 
*^ode of proceeding. I was half disposed to let the Leander come up. 
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and send a boat on board ns. What had^we to fear ? We were bound 
to Hamburg with a cargo, one half of which came from the Enadish. 
wbile the otaer half came from French islands. — ^Bnt what of that r 
Marble, however, would not listen to such a project. He affirmed 
that he was a ^ood pilot in all the sounds, and that it would be better 
to risk everythm^, rather than let that fifty close with us. 

" Keep tae ship away for Montauk, sir," exclaimed the mate — 
"keep her away for Montauk, and let that chap follow us if he dare ! 
There's a reef or two inside, that I'll engage to lead him on, should 
he choose to try the game, and that will cure him of his taste for 
chasm^ a Yankee." 

"Will youengzigfe, Moses, to carry the ship over the shoals, if I 
will do as you desire, and go inside ? " 

"I'll carry her into any port, east of Block Island, Captain Wal- 
lingford. Though New York bom, as it now turns out, Pm 'down 
east * edicated, and got have a * coasting pilot ' of my^ own in my 
head." 

This settled the matter, and I came to the resolution to stand on. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

** The wind blows fair, the vessel feels 
The pressure of the rising breeze. 
And, swiftest of a thousand keels 
She leaps to the careerine^ seas. * ' 

Willis. 

Hale an hour later, things drew near a crisis. We had been 
obli^d to luff a little, in order to clear a reef that even Marble 
admitted lay off Montauk, while the Leander had kept quite as much 
away, with a view to close. This brought the fifty so near us, directly 
on our weather beam, as to induce her commander to try the virtue 
of gunpowder. Her bow-gun was fired, 'and its shot, only a twelve- 

Eounder, ricoched until it fairly passed our fore-foot, distant a 
undred yards, making its last leap from the water precisely in a line 
with the stem of the Dawn. This was unequivocal evidence that the 
game could not last much longer, unless the space between the two 
vessels should be sensibly widened. Fortunately, we now opened 
Montauk fort, and the option was offered us of doubling that point, 
and entering the sound, or of standing on towards Block Island, ana 
puttkg the result on our heels. After a short consultation with 
Marble, I decided on the first. 

One of the material advanta^ges possessed by a man-of-war in a 
chase with a merchant vessel, is in the greater velocity with which 
her crew can make or take in sail. I knew that the moment we 
began to touch our braces, tacks and sheets, that the Leander would 
do the same, and that she would effect her objects in half the time in 
which we could effect ours. Nevertheless, the thin^ was to be done, 
and we set about the preparations with care and assiduity. It was a 
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small matter to round in onr weather braces, until the vards \rem- 
nearlj square ; but the rigging out of her studding-sail booms, and 
the settm^ of the sails, was a job to occupy the Dawn's people 
several mmutes. Marble suggested that by edging gradually away, 
we should bring the Leander so far on our quarter as to cause the 
after-sails to conceal what we were about forward, and that we might 
steal a march on our pursuers by adopting this precaution. I thought 
the suggestion a good one, and the necessary orders were given to 
carry it out. 

Any one mi^ht be certain that the Englishman's glasses were 
levelled on us the whole time. Some address was used, therefore, in 
managingto get our yards in without showing the people at the 
braces. TThis wa^ done by keeping off first, ana then by leading the 
ropes as far forward as possiUe, and causing the men to haul on 
them, seated on deck. In this manner we got our vards nearly 
square, or as much in as our new course required, when we sent 
hands aloft, forward, to get out the lee booms. But we reckoned 
without our host. John Bull was not to be caught in that way. 
The hands were hardly in the lee fore-rigging, before I saw the My 
falling off to our course, her yards squared, and signs aboard hesr 
that she had larboard studding-sails as well as ourselves, llie change 
of course had one good effect^ however ; it brought our pursuer so 
far on our quarter, that, standms at the capstan, I saw him through 
the mizen ngging. This took the Dawn completely from under the 
Leander's broadside, leaving us exposed to merely four or five of her 
forward guns, should she see fit to use them. Whether the English 
were reluctant to resort to such very decided means of annoyance, so 
completely within the American waters, as we were clearly getting to 
be, or whether they had so much confidence in their speed, as to feel 
no necessity for fitidng, I never knew; but they did not have any 
farther recourse to shot. 

As might have been foreseen, the fifty had her extra canvass spread 
some time before we could open ours, and I fancied she showed the 
advantage thus obtained in her rate of sailing. She certainlv closed 
with us, though we closed much faster with the land: still, there 
was imminent danger of her overhauling us before we could round 
the point, unless some decided step were promptly taken to avoid it. 

" On the whole, Mr. Marble," 1 said, after my mate and myself 
had taken a long and thoughtful look at the actual state of things — 
** On the whole, Mr. Marble, it may be well to take in our light sails, 
haul our wind, and let the man-of-war come up with us. We are 
honest folk, and there is little risk in his seeing all we have to shov/ 
him." 

" Never think of it !" cried the mate. " After this long pull, the 
fellow will be as savage as a bear with a sore head. He'd not leave 
a hand on board us that can take his trick at the wheel ; and if s ten 
chances to one that he would send the ship to Halifax, under some 
pretence or other ; that the sugars are not sweet enoush, or that the 
coffee wasgrown in a French island^ and tastes Erencn. No — ^no — 
Captain Wallingford— here's the wmd at sou'-sou'-west, and we're 
heading nothe-east and-by-nothe-half-nothe already, with that fellow 
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vksA the mizen ri^gin' ; as soon as we get a p'int more to the nor'ard, 
%e^]l hare him fairly in our wake." 

. '* Ay, that will do very well as a theory, but what can we make of 
it in practice ? We are comiuff up towards Montauk at the rate of 
ei^ht knots, and you have tola me yourself there is a reef off that 
pomt, directly towards which we must this moment be standing. At 
this rate, fifteen minutes might break us up into splinters." 

I could see that Marble was troubled, by the manner in which he 
rolled his tobacco about, and the riveted gaze he kept on the water 
ahead. I had the utmost confidence in his seaman-like prudence and 




tions, and went back, as he often did when excited, to the days of 
our ^eater equality, and more trying scenes. 
. " Harkee, Miles," he said, " the reef is dead ahead of us, but 
there is a passage between it and the point. I went through that 
passage in the rewylution-war, in chase of an English West-Inivman, 
and stood by the lead the whole way, myself. Keep her awav. JNeb-^ 
keep her awav, another p'int; — so— steadv— very well, dyce (Anglice, 
thus)— keep ner so, and let John Bull fallow us, if he dare." 

" lou should be very sure of your channel, Mr. Marble." I said, 
gravely, " to take so much responsibility on yourself. Remember 
my all is embarked in this ship, and the msurance will not be worth 
a sixpence, if we are lost running through such a place as this in 
broad daylight. Befiect a moment, I beg of you, if not certain of 
what you do." 

" Ajid what will the insurance be worth, ag'in Halifax, or Ber- 
muda ? rU nut my life on the channel, and would care more for 
your ship. Miles, than my own. If you love me, stand on, and let us 
see if that lubberly make-believe two-decker dare follow." 

I was fain to comply, though I ran a risk that I find it impossible, 
now,*to justify to myself. I nad my cousin John Wallingford's pro- 
perty in charge, as well as my 9wn, or what was quite as bad, I 
placed Clawbonny in imminent jeopardy. Still, my feeling were 
aroused, and to the excitement of a race, was added the senous but 
vague apprehensions all American seamen felt, in that day, of the 
great bemgerents. It is a sing^ular j)roof of human justice, that the 
ver^ consequences of these apprehensions are made matter of reproach 
Bgamst them. 

It is not my intention to dwell further on the policy of England and 
France, during their great contest for superiority, than is necessary 
to the narrative of events connected with my own adventures ; but a 
word in behalf of American seamen in passmg, may not be entirely 
out of place or season. Men are seldom wronged without being 
calumniated, and the body of men of which I was then one, did not 
escape that sort of reparation for aU the grievances they endured, 
which is dependent on demonstrating that the injured deserve their 
sufferings. We have been accused of misleading English cruisers 
by false information, of being liars to an unusual degree, and oi 
manifesting a grasping love of gold, beyond the ordinary cupidity of 
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maiL Now; Iwill ask oar aoensen, if it were at all e x ifaotdtnaiy' 
that ihsj who fdt themaehres daily aggriered. should resort to the 
means within their power to arenge themselves r As for veracity; no 
one who has reached my jpresent time of hfe, can be ignorant that 
tmth is the rar»t thing m the world, nor are those who have been 
the solQects of mystifications got np in payment for wrongs, siipposed 
or real, the most impartial judges of character or facts. As for the 
chai^ of an undue love of money, it is unmerited. Money will do 
less m America tluai in any other country of my acquaintance, and 
infinitely less than in either France or England. There is truth in. 
this accusation, as applied either to a particular class, or to the body 
of the American people, only in one respect. It is undeniable that, 
. as a new nation, with a civihzation that is wanting in so many of its 
higher qualities, while it is already so far advanced in those which 
form the basis of national greatness, money does not meet with the 
usual competition among us. The institutions, [too, by dispensing 
with hereditary consideratioiL do away with a leaoing and prominent 
source of distmction that is inown to other systems * thus givin? to 
riches an exclusive importance, that is rather apparent, however, tnan 
real. I acknowledge, that little or no consideration is yet eiven 
among usl to any of tne more intellectual pursuits, the ^reat bulk of 
the nation regarding literary men, artists, even professional men, as 
so many public servants, that are to be used like any other servants, 
respectmg them and their labours only as they can contribute to the 
great stock of national wealth and renown. This is owing, in part, 
to the youth of a country in which most of the material foundation 
was so recently to be laid, and in part to the circumstance that men, 
being under none of the factitious restraints of other svstems, coarse 
and vulgar-minded declaimers make themselves heard, and felt to a 
degree that would not be tolerated elsewhere. Notwithstanding all 
these defects, which no intelligent, and least of all, no travelled 
American should or can justly dfeny, I will maintain that gold is ipt 
one tittle more the goal of the American, than it is of the native of 
other active and energetic communities. It is true, there is little 
besides gold, just now, to aim at in this country ; but the great num- 
ber of young men who devote themselves to letters, and the arts, under 
such unfavourable circumstances, a number greatly beyond the know- 
ledge of foreign nations, proves it is circumstances, and not the gro- 
velDng propensities of ihe people themselves, that give gold a so 
nearly undisputed ascendancy. The ^eat numbers who devote 
themselves to politics among us, certainly anything but a money- 
making pursuit, proves that it is principally the want of other 
avenues to distmction that renders gold apparently the sole aim of 
American existence. To return from this touch of philosophy to our 
ships. 

The progress of the Dawn s*oon left us no choice in the course to 

be steered. We could see by the charts that the reef was already' 

outside of us, and there was now no alternative between going 

ft«linro or going through Marble's channel. We succeeded in the 

g materially on the Leander by so doing, the Englishman 

wind when he thought himself as near to the oanger as 
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wus pTodent, and ghring up the chase. I ran on to the nortbwsnl 
an honr longer, when, finding onr pursuer was hnll down to the 
southward and westward, I took in our larboard studding-sails, and 
brou^t the ship by the wind, passing out to sea again, to the east- 
wanl of Block Island. 

Great was the exultation on board the Dawn at this escape ; for 
escape it proved to be. Next morning, at sunrise, we saw a sail a 
long distamse to the westward, which we supposed to be the Lean* 
der ; but she did not give chase. Marble and the people were de- 
lighted at having given John Bull the slip; while 1 learned caution 
from the occurrence, determining not to let another vessel of war 
get near enough to trouble me again, could I posaiblv prevent it. 

From this time, for twenty days, the passage oi the Dawn had 
nothing unusual. We crossed the Banks in forty-six. and made aa 
straight a course for the western extremity of Euffkno, as the winds 
would allow. For several days, I was uncertain wnobher to go north- 
about or not, believing that I should faU in with fewer cruisers by 
doubling Scotland, than by running up channel. The latter was 
much the nearest route ; though so rnucn depends on the winds, that 
I determined to let these last govern. IJutil we had made two-thirds 
of our distance across the ocean, the winds had stood very much at 
south-west ; and, though we had no heavy weather, our progress was 
good; but in 20^ east from Greenwich, we got north-easters, and our 
best tack being the larboard, I stood for ten days to the southward 
and eastward. This brought us into the track of everything going 
to, or coming from, the Mediterranean ; and, had we stood on far 
enough, we should have made the land somewhere in the Bay of 
Biscay. I knew we should find the ocean dotted with EngHsli 
cruisers, however, as soon as we got into the European waters, and 
we tacked to the north-west when about a hundred leagues from the 
land. 

The thirty-third day out proved one of great importance to me. 
The wind had shifted to south-west^ and it was blowing fresh, with 
very thick weather— rain, mingled with a fine mist, that often pre- 
vented one's seeing a quarter of a mile from the ship. The chuige 
occurred at midni^t, and there was every prospect of the wind stancL- 
ing until it shoved us into the chops of the Chamiel, from which we 
were then distant about four hundred miles, according to my own cal- 
culation. Marble had the watch at four o'clock, ana he sent for me, 
that I might decide on the course to be steered, and the sail to be 
carried. The course was N.N.B. :' but, as for the sail, I determined 
to stand on under our topsails and fore-course, spanker and jib, until 
I could get a look by daylight. When the sun was fairly up, there 
was no change, and I gave orders to get along some of the larser 
studding-sails, and to set the main-top-gallant sail, having my doubts 
whether the si)ars would bear any more canvass under the stiff breeze 
that was blowing. 

" This is no great distance from the spot where we surprised the 
Lady of Nantes, Captain Wallingford," Marble observed to me, as I 
st9od overlooking the process of bending a fore-top-mast studding- 
sail, in which he was engaged with his own hands ; ''nor was the 
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weather any thicker then than it is now, though that was a haze, ai»} 
this 18 a miBt." 

" Yon are out of your longitude a few hundred miles. Master Moses^ 
bat the comparison is well enough otherwise. We nave twice &e 
whul and sea we had then, moreoYcr. and that was dry weather, while 
this is, to speak more gin^rly, a little moist." 

"Ay: ay, sir ; there is inst that difference. Them were pleassint 
days, Gq^nain Wallingford ; I say nothing ag'in these — ^bnt them 'ere 
fP0r/pleasant times, as aU m the Crisis must allow." 

''Perhaps we shall think the same of these some five or six years 
hence." 

"Well, thafs nahir*, I must confess. It's amaring how the last 
y'yge hangs in a man's memory, and how little we think of the inre- 
sent ! I suppose the Lord made us all of this disposition, for it's 
sartain we ail manifest it. Come, bear a hand. Neb, on that fore-yard, 
and let us see the length of the stun-sail boom." 

But Neb, contrary to his habits, stood upright on the yard, holding' 
on by the hft, and looking over the weather leach of the topsail, am}a- 
rentr^ at some object that either was just then visible, or which nad 
just oefore been visible. 

" What is it ? " cried Marble, struck with the black's attitude and 
manner. " What d'ye see ? " 

" I don't see him now, sir ; nutting now ; but dere was a ship." 

" Where-away ? " I demanded. 

" Off, here, Masser Mile— larboard bow, well forrard ; look sharp, 
and soon see him yourself, sir." 

Sharp enough we did look, all hands of us on deck, and in less than 
a minute we caught a pretty good view of the stranger from the fore- 
castle. He might have been visible to us half a minute, in one of 
those momentary openings in the mist that were constantly occurring, 
and which enabled the eve to command a range around the ship of half 
a mile^ losing it again, however, almost as soon as it was obtained. 
Notwithstanding the distance of time, I can perfectly recall the 
appearance of that vessel, seen as she was for a moment only, and 
seen, too, so imexpectedly. It was a frigate, as frigates then were ; 
or a ship of that medium size, between a heavy sloop-of-war and a two- 
decker, which i)erhaps offers the greatest proportions for activity and 
force. We plainly saw her cream-coloured, or, as it is more usual to 
term it, her yellow streak, dotted with fourteen ports, including tbe 
bridle, and gleaming brightly in contrast to the dark and glistening 







were in the brails. As the wind did not blow hard enough to brin^ 
a vessel of any size to more than one reef, even on a bowline, this 
short canvass proved that the frigate was on her cniising-ground, and 
was roaming about in (^uest of anythim^ that might offer. This was 
just the canvass to dve a cruiser a wicked look, since it denoted a 
lazjr preparation, which might, in an instant, be improved into mis- 
chief. As all cruising vessels, when on their stations doin^ nothing, 
Tftef at night, and the hour was still early, it was possible we had 
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9»ade ibis ship before her captain, or first-lieatenant had made his 
axipearance on deck. There she was, at all erents, daric, Instroos, 
fair in her proportions, her yards looming square and symmetrical, 
her canvass damp, but stout and new, the copper bright as a tea- 
kettle, resembling a new cent, her hammock-cloths with the undress 
appearance this part of a vessel of war usually offers at nisht, and 
her quarter-deck and forecastle guns frowning through the laDvards 
of her lower rigging like so many slumbering bull-dogs muzzled in 
their kennels. 

. The f ri^te was on an easy bow-line, or^ to speak more correctly, 
was standing directly across our fore-foot, with her yards nearly square. 
In a very lew minutes, each keej^ing her present course, the two 
ships would have passed within pistol-shot of each other. I scarce 
knew the nature of the sudden impulse which induced me to call out 
to the man at the wheel to starboiird his helm. It was probably 
from instinctive apprehension that it were better for a neutral to 
have as little to do with a belligerent as possible, mingled with a pre- 
sentiment that I might lose some of my people by impressment. 
Call out I certainly aid. and the Dawn's bows came up to the wind, 
looking to the westward, or in a direction contrary to that in which 
the frigate was running, as her yards were square, or nearly so. As 
soon as the weather-leaches touched, the helm was riffhted, and away 
we went with the wind abeam, with about as mucn breeze as we 
wanted for the sail we carried. 

The Dawn might have been half a mile to windward of the frigate 
when this manoeuvre was put in execution. We were altogether igno- 
rant whether our own ship had been seen : but the view we got of the 
stranger satisfied us that he was an Englishman. Throu^out the 
whole of the long wars that succeeded the French Eevolution, the 
part of the ocean which lay off the chops of the Channel was vigi- 
lantly watched by the English, and it was seldom, indeed, a vessel 
could go over it without meeting more or less of their cruisers. 

I was not without a hope that the two ships would ^ass each other 
without our being seen. The mist became very thick just as we 
hauled up, and. had this change of course taken i)lace after we were 
shut in, the chances were greatly in favour of its being effected. 
Once distant a mile from the frigate, there was little dan^ of her 
getting a glimpse of us, since, throughout aU that monmig, I was 
satisfied we had not got an horizon with that much of diameter. 

As a matter of course, the preparations with the studding-sails 
were suspended. Neb was ordered to lay aloft, as high as the cross- 
trees^ and to keep a vigilant look-out, while all eyes on dedc were 
watcoinff as anxiously, in the mist, as we had formerly watched for 
the shadowy outline of la Dame de Nanies, Marble's long expe- 
rience told him best where to look, and he caught the next view of 
the fri|»te. She was directly under our lee, gliding easily along 
under the same canvass ; the reefs still in, the courses in the brails, 
and the spanker rolled up as it had been for the night. 

''By CFeorge," cried ihe mate, "all them Johnny Bulls are still 
asleep, and they haven't seen us! If we can oive this fellow the 
slip as we did the old Leander, Captain Wallingrord, the Dawn will 
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become as famous as the Mying Dutchman ! See, there he jogs on, 
as if 8[oing to mill, or to church, and no more stir aboard hmi than 
there is in a Qnaker meetin' ! How my good old sonl of a mother 
would enjoy this ! " 

Thare the frigate went^ sure enough, without the smallest sign of 
any alarm having been given on board her. The vessels had actually 
passed each other, and the mist was thickening again. Presently, 
uie veil was drawn, and the form of that beautiful ship was entirely 
hid from sight. Marble rubbed his hands with delight, and all our 
people begsm to joke at the expense of the Englishman. " If a mer- 
chantman could see a man-ol-war," it was justly enough said, " a 
man-of-war ought certainly to see a merchantman." Her look-outs 
must have all been asleep, or it would not havp been possible for us 
to pass so near, under the canvass we carried, and escape undisco- 
vered. Most of the Dawn's crew were native Americans, thoi^h 
there were four or five Europeans among them. .Of these last, one 
was eertainly an Englishman, and (as I suspected) a deserter from a 
TOiblic ship : and the other, beyond all controversy, was a plant of the 
Emerald Me. These two men were particularly delighted, though 
well provided with those veracious documents called protections; 
which, like beggars' certificates, never told anything out truth; 
thougn, like beggars' certificates, they not unfreqnently fitted one 
man as well as another. It was the weU-establisned laxity in the 
character of this testimony, that gave the English officers something 
like a plausible pretext for disregarding all evidence in the premises. 
Their mistake was in supposing the^ nad a rieht to make a man 
prove anything on board a foreign ship; while that of America was, 
m permitting her citizens to be arraigned before foreiffn judges, 
under aiur conceivable circumstances. If England wantea her own 
men, let her keep them within 'her own jurisdiction; not attempt to 
foUow them into the jurisdiction of neutral states. 

Well, the ship had passed ; and I began myself to fancy that we 
were quit of a troublesome neighbour, when Neb came down the 
rigging, in obedience to an order from the mate. 

Relieve the wheel. Master Clawbonny," said Marble, who often 

Sve the negro his pabx)nymic. "we may want some of your toudies. 
fore we reach the foot of tne danse. Which way was John Bull 
travelling when you last saw him P" 

" He goin' eastward, sir." — Neb was never half as much "nigger" 
at sea, as when he was on shore, — ^there being something in his manly 
calling that raised him nearer to the dignity of white men. — "But, 
sir, he was gettin' his people ready to make sail." 

"How do you know thatP—No such thing, sir; all hands were 
asleep, taking their second naps." 

"Well, you see, Misser Marble ; den you kmtp, sir." 

Neb grmned as he said this ; and I felt persuaded he had seen 
something that he understood, but which very possibly he could 
not explain; though it clearly indicated that John Bim was not 
asleep. We were not left long in doubt on this head, l^e mist 
'^'oened again, and, distant from us about three-quarters of a mile, 
-ing on our lee quarter, we got another look at the frigid, and a 
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look that satisfied everybody what she was about. The |iWi g]pi^>iyni»i 
was in stays, in the very act of hauling his head-yards, a certain sign 
he was a auick and sure-working fellow^ since.this manoeuvie had been 
performea against a smart sea, and under double-reefed topsails. He 
most have made us, just as we lost sight of him, and was about to 
shake out his reefs. 

On this occasion, the frigate may have been visible from our decks 
three minutes. I watched all her movements, as the cat watches the 
mouse. In the first place her reefs were shaken out, as the ship's 
bows fell off far enough to get the sea on the right side of them, uid 
her topsails appeared to me to be mast-headed, oy instinct, or as the 
bird extends its wings. The fore and main-top-gallant sails were 
fluttering in the breeze at this very moment, — it blew rather too fresh 
for the mizen,— and then their bosoms were distended, uid their bow- 
lines hauled. How the fore and main tacks got aboard I could not 
tell, though it was done while my eyes were on the upper sails. I 
caught a ^limiMse of the fore-sheet, however, as the clew was first 
flapping violently, and then was brought unaer the restiaint of its 
own proper powerful purchase. The spanker had been hauled out 
previously, to help the ship in tacking. * 

There was no mistaking all this. We were seen, and chased; 
everything on board the frigate being instantly and accurately 
trimmed, full and by." She looked up into our wake, and I knew 
must soon overtake a heavily-laden ship like the Dawn, in the stvle in 
which she was worked and handled. Under tihe circumstances, tnere- 
fore, I motioned Marble to follow me aft, where we consulted toge- 
ther, touching our future proceedings. I confess I was disposed to 
shorten sail and let the cruiser come alongside ; but Marble, as usual, 
was for holding on. 

"We are bound to Hamburg," said the mate, "which lies here- 
away, on our lee-beam, and no man has a right to complain of our 
steering our course. The mist has shut the frigate in again^ and, it 
being very certain he will overhaul us on a bowline, I advise you. 
Miles, to lay the yards perfectlv square, edge away two points more, 
and set the weather stun -sails. If we do not open John very soon again, 
we may be off three or four miles to leeward before he learns where 
we are, and then, you know, * a stam-chase' is always a long chase.' " 

This was ^ooa advice, and I determined to follow it. It blew rather 
fresh at the instant, and the Dawn began to nlunge through the seas at 
a famous rate as soon as she felt the drag oi the studding-sails. We 
were now running on a course that made an obtuse an^le with that of 
the frigate, and there was the possibility of so far increasing our distance 
as to get beyond the range of the openings of the mist ere our expe- 
dient were oiscovered. So long did the density of the atmosphere con- 
tinue, indeed, that my hopes were beginning to be strong, just as one of 
of our people caDed out '^he frigate ! " Tms time she was seen directly 
astern of iis, and nearly two muJes distant ! Such had been our gain, 
that ten minutes longer would have carried us dear. As we now saw 
her, I felt certain she would soon see us. eyes being on the look-out on 
board her, beyond a question. Nevertheless, the cruiser was still on 
a bow-line, standing on the course on which we had been last seen. 
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Hob Imled but a moment, howerer. Fresentlj the Englishman'^ 
bow fell oC and by the time he was dead before the wind, we could 
see his stnoding-sails flapping in the air, as their were in the act df 
being distended^ bj means of halyards, tacks, and sheets, all going at 
onoe. Tht mist shnt in the ship again before aU this could be 
executed. What was to be done next ? Marble said, as we were not 
on our precise course, it might serre a good turn to bring the wind 
on our sturboard quarter, set all the studding sails we oould carry on 
the same side, and run off E.N.E. : I inclmed to this opinion, and 
the necessary changes were made forthwith. The wind and mist 
increased^ and away we went, on a diverging line from the course of 
the Englishman, at the rate of quite ten knots in the hour. This 
lasted rully forty minutes, and au hands of us fancied we had at last 
giren the cruiser the slip. Jokes and chuckling flew about among the 
men, as usual, and everybody b^n to feel as happy as success could 
make us, when the dark veil lifted at the soutn-west ; the sun was 
seen struggling throug[h the clouds, the vapour dispersed, and gra- 
dually the whole curtam which had concealed the ocean throughout 
that monimg arose, extending the view around the ship, Uttle by little, 
until nothing limited it but the natural horizon. 

The anxiety with which we watched this slow rising of the curtain 
need scarcely be described. Every eye was turned eagerly in the 
durection in which its owner expected to find the frigate, and great was 
our satisfaction as mile after mile opened in the circle around us, 
without bringing her beautiful proportions within its range. But this 
could not last for ever, there not being sufficient time to carry so large 
a vessel over the curvature of the ocean's surface. As usual, MarDie 
saw her first. She had fairly passed to leeward of us, and was quite 
two leagues distant, driving ahead with the speed of a race-horse. 
With a clear horizon, an open ocean, a stiff breeze, and hours of 
daylight, it was hopeless to attempt escape from as fast a vessel as the 
stranger, and I now determined to put the Dawn on her true course^ 
and trust altogether to the goodness of my cause ; heels being out ot 
the question. The reader who will do me the favour to peruse the 
succeeding chapter, will learn the result of this resolution. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

« Whom have we here ? Buddngham, to disturb me ? 
The King hath sent him, sure : I most dissemble.'* 

King Henry VI, 

At first, the &igate took single ree£s in her topsails, set tops^allant- 
sails over them, and hauled up on taut bow-lines. But seSug no 
signs of our studding-sails coming down, she shook out her reefs, 
squared her yards, set topmast studding-suls, and kept off to a coaise 
that would be oertun to intercept us. She was up on our line of 
saiyMt some little time before we got down to her, and she kept 
standhag off Aiid on, hauling up ber courses, and furling her topgaUaat- 
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twib, and hauling down all of her light sails, the iib excepted. Ab for 
the Dawn, she kept steadily on, carrying eveiTthing she conld bear. 
We had topmast and lower studding-sails, and not a tack or sheet had 
been touched when we eot within a quarter of a mile of the frigate. 
The Englishman now showed his colours, when we let him see the 
stars ana stripes. Still no sail was touched on board us. As if sur- 
prised at our obstinacy, John Bull let fly a chase-gun, taking good 
care not to send the shot very near us. I thought it time, now, to 
shorten siul and to pretend to^ see him. We be^an to haul down our 
studding-sails, merchant-fashion, and were fairly alongside of the 
firigate before even this preliminary step to heavmg^to was effected. 
As we approached, the frigate bore up, and ran off in company with 
us, keepmg a hundred fathoms' distance from us, and watchmff us 
closely. At this instant, I ordered the topgallant-sails settlea on 
the caps, as a sign we intended to let him board us. 

At leuffth, haying reduced the sail to the three topsails, reefed, I 
faoye-to the Dawn, and waited for a yisit from the Englishman's boat. 
As soon as the frigate saw us fairly motionless, she shot up on our 
weather quarter, half a cable's length distant, swung her long, saucy- 
looking yards, and lay-to herself. At the same instant her lee-quarter 
boat dropped into the water^ with the crew in it. a boy of a midship- 
man scrambled down the ship's side and entered it also, a lieutenant 
tbllowed, when away the co^e of a thing swept on the crest of a 
sea, and was soon pulling round under our stem. I stood on the lee 
quarter, examining my yisitors as the^ strugjg^led ^gainst the swelL in 
order to get a boat-hook into our main chsons. The men were uke 
any other man-of-war's men— neat, sturdy, and submissiye in air. The 
rjeefer was a well-dressed boy, eyidently a sentleman's son ; but the 
lieutenant was one of those old weatner-beaten sea-dogs, who are 
seldom employed in boats, unless something more than common is to be 
done. He was a man of forty, hard-featured, pock-marked, red-faced, 
and scowling. I afterwards ascertained he was the son of some 
underling about the Portsmouth dockyard, who had worked his waj 
up to a lieutenancy^, and owed his adyancement principally to his 
readiness in impressing seamen. His name was Seimit. 

We threw Mr. Seimit a rope, as a matter of course, and Marble 
met him at the nmgway witn the usual ciyilities.^ I was amused 
with the meeting Detween these men, who had strictly that analogy 
to each other wnich is well described as "diamond cut diamond.^' 
Each was dogmatical, positiye, and full of nautical conceit, in his own 
fashion ;^ ana each hated the other's country as heartily as man could 
hate, while both despised Erenchmen. But Senmt knew a mate from 
a master, at a glance : and without noticing Marble's sea-bow, a slight 
for which Marble did not soon forgiye him, he walked directly aft to 
me. not well pleased, as I thought, that a ship-master had neglected 
to be at the gangwa;^ to meet a sea lieutenant. 

'^Tour seryant, sir," commenced Mr. Sennit, condescending to 
notice my bow;^ *' yotir seryant, sir ; I suppose we owe the pleasure of 
your oompai^, nist now, to the circumstance of the weather's clearing.'* 

This sounded hostile from the go off; and I was determinedto giye 
Mgoodaslieoelml. 

X 
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" Quite likely, sir," was my answer, uttered as oooilly as I could 
speak. " I do not tlunk you got much the advantage, as long as tha% 
was thick weather.'' 

"Ay, you're a famous fellow at hide and go seek, and I do not 
doubt would make a long chase in a dark night. But his Majesty's 
ship Speedy is not to be dodged by a Yankee." ^ 

So it would seem, sir, by jour present success." 

"Men seldom run away without there is a cause for it. It's my 
business to find out the reason why you have attempted it ; so, sir, 1 
will thank you for the name of your ship, to begin with ? " 

" The Dawn, of New lork." 

" Ay, full-blooded Yankee— I knew you were New England, by your 
tricks." 

"New York is not in New England; nor do we call a New York 
ship, a Yankee," put in Marble. 

Ay, ay— if one were to believe aUyou mates from the t'other side, 
say, he would soon fancy that Kmg George held his throne by virtue 
of a commission from Resident Washington." 

"President Washington is dead. Heaven bless him!" retorted 
Marble, " and if one were to believe half of what you English say. 
he would soon fanc]^ that President Jefferson held his office as one oi 
King George's waiting-men." 

I made a sign for Marble to be silent, and intimated to the lieu- 
tenant I was ready to answer any further inquiries he wished to 
make. Sennit did not proceed, however, without giving a siemficant 
look at the mate, which, to me, seemed to say, " I have pressed a mate 
in my time." 

" Well, sir, the Dawn, of New York," he continued, noting the 
name in his pocket-book. "How are you called yourself ? " 

"The Dawn, of New York, Miles Wallingford master." 

"Miles WaUiugford master. Where from, whither bound, and 
with what laden P 

" From New York ; bound to Hamburg ; cargo— sugars, coffee, and 
cochineal." 

" A venr valuable car^o, sir," observed Mr. Sennit, a little drily. 
" I wish, tor vour sake, it had been going to any other part of the 
world, as this last war has sent the French into that parfc of Germany, 
and Hamburg ia suspected of being rather too much under Boney s 
influence." 

, "And were we bound to Bordeaux, sir, what power have you to 
stop a neutral, at this distance at sea ? " 

K you put it on power. Mr. Wallingford- you depend on a crutch 
that will betray you. We nave power enough to eat you, should that 
be necessary — I suppose you mean right" 

" I shall not dispute with you, sir, about words." 

"Well, to prove to you that I am as amicably disced as ycraxself, 
I will say no more on the subject. With your permission, I wiU now 
examine your papers ; and to show you that I feel myself among 
friends, I will fist send my own boat back to the Speedy." 

I was infinitely disgusted with this man's manner. It had the 
vulgar sort of witticism about even his air, that he so much siected 
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in bis speech : the whole beiiiJB^ deformed by a species of sly malignaiicy, 
that rendered him as offensive as he seemed to me to be dangerous. 
I could not refuse to let a belligerent look at my papers, howerer, 
and went below to get them, while Sennit gave some private orders 
to his reefer, and sent him away to the frigate. 

While on this subject, the reader must excuse an old man's pro- 
pensity to gossip, if I say a word on the general question of the ngbt 
of search. As for the pretence that was set up by some of the 
advocates of impressment out of neutral ships, which laid down the 
position, that the belligerent being on board m the exercise of an 
undoubted ri^ht to inquire into the character of the ship and cargo, 
betook with him the right to lay hands on all the subjects of his own 



not follow that he can make the incident a pnnciple, and convert it 
into a justification of acts unlawful in themselves. On this head, there- 
fore, i shall say nothing, holding it to be beyond dispute among those 
who are competent to speak on the subject at aU. But the abuse of 
that admitted power to board and ascertain the character of a ship, 
has created so lively a feeling in us Americans, as to induce us to 
forego some of the wholesome principles that are necessary to the 
weU-being of all civilized nations. It is thus, in my judgm^, 
that we have quite recently and erroneously laid down the doctrine 
that foreign vessels of war shall not boara American ships on the 
coast of Africa, in a time of peace, in order to ascertain their 
character. 

On this subject I intend to si)eak plainly. In the first place, I lay 
no claim to that spurious patriotism which saj[S, " our country, right or 
wrong." This may do for the rabble ; but it will not do for God, to 
whom our first and highest obligations are due. Neither country, nor 
man, can justify that which is wrong; and I conceive it to be wrong, 
in a political il not in a moral sense, to deny a vessel of war the 
privilege which England here claims. I can see but one plausible 
ar^ment against it^ and that is founded on the abuses which maj 
anse from the practice. But it will not do to anticipate abuses in thss 
instance^ more than in any other. Every right, whether national or 
international, may be abused in its exercise ; and the argument, if 
good for anything, is as ^ood against everjr other right of international 
law, as it is agamst this. Abuse, after it has occurred, might be a 
justi^ble reason for suspending the exercise of an admitted right 
until some remedies were applied to prevent their recurrence, but it 
can never be urged as a proper argument agamst the right itself. If 
abuses occur, we can get them remedied bv proper representations ; 
and, if these last fidl, we have the usuid appeal oT nations. As well might 
it be said, the law of the land shall not oe administered, because ihe 
sheriff's officers are guilty of abuses, as to say the kw of nations 
shall eease because we apprehend that certain commercial rivahies 
mav indnce oth^s to transcend them. When the wrong is done, it 
will be time enough to seek the remedy. 

That it is the nght of a vessel of war to ascertain the character of 

k2 
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a ship at sea, is dependent on her i^ht to arrest a urate, for instance. 
In what manner can this be done, if a pirate can obtain impunity Jb^ 
simply hoisting the fli^ of some other country which the cruiser is 
obliged to respect ? All that the latter asks is the power to ascertain 
if that flag is not an imposition ; and this much every regularly com- 
missioned public ship should be permitted to do, in the interests of 
civilization, and in maintenance ot the police of the seas. 

The argument on the other side goes the length of saving, that 
|i public cruiser is in the situation of a shenfTs oMcer on snore, who 
IS compelled to arrest his prisoner on his own responsibility. Li the 
first pkce, it may be questioned if the dogma of the coinmon law, 
which asserts the privilege of the citizen to conceal his name, is 
worthy of a truly enlightened politicai freedom. It must not be for- 
gotten that liberty first took the aspect of franchises, in which men 
sought protection from the abuses of power in any manner thev could, 
and often without regarding the justness of the general principles with 
which they were connecte^— confusion in these principles arising: as a 
consequence. But, admitting the dogma of the common law to be as 
inherently wise as it is confessedly a practice, there is no parallel in 
the necessity of the case of an arrest on shore and of an arrest at sea. 
In the former instance the officer may apj^lv to witnesses ; he has the 
man before him, and compares him with the description of the 
criminal ; and, should he male an erroneous arrest, under misleading 
circumst^ces, his punishment would be merely^ nominal— in many 
cases, nothing. But the common law, whilst it gives the subject this 
protection, does not deny the right of the officer tx> arrest, — ^it only 
punishes the abuse of this power ; and that is precisely what nations 
ought to do in a case of the abuse of the right to examine a mer- 
chantman. 

The vessel of war cannot apply to witnesses, and cannot jud^e of 
national character by mere external appearances, since an Amencan- 
built ship can be sailed by Portuguese. The actual necessities of the 
case ore m favour of the present English daim, as well as that great 
governing principle which savs that no great or principal right can 
^dst. in mtemationallaw, without carrying with it aU Hie subordinate 
privii^;es which are necessary to its discreet exercise. 

Thus much I could not retrain from saying, not that 1 think John 
BuU is voy often right in his controversies witli ourselves, but because 
I think, in this case, he is ; and because I believe it far safer, in the 
long run, for a nation, or an individual, to have justice on ms side, 
than always to carry ms point. 

I was soon 9n deck, carrving my writing-desk under my arm, Mr. 
Sennit preferring to make nis exanunation in the open air to making 
it below. He read the clearance and manifest with great attention. 
Afterwards he asked for the shipping articles. I could see that he 
examined the names of the crew witn eagerness, for the man was in 
his element when adding a new hand to his frigate's crew. 

" Let me see this Nebuchadnezzar Clawbonnj, Mr. Wallingford,*' 
he said, chuckling. " The name has an alias m its very absurdity; 
and I doubt not I shall see a countryman — perhaps a townsman." 
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*'By turning your head, sir, you can easily see the man. He is at 
th€' wheel." 

**A black! — ^umph— ^es: those fellows do sometimes sail under 
droll titles. I do not think the lad was bom at Gosport." 

**He was bom in my father's house, sir, and is my slave." 

** Slave ! A pretty word in the mouth of a free and independent 
son of Uberty, Mr. W allingford. It is lucky you are not bound to that 
land of despotism-;-old England, or you might see the fetters fall from 
about the chap's limbs." 

I was nettled, for I felt there was some justice in this sarcasm, and 
this, too, at the very moment I felt it was only half-merited ; and not 
at ail^ perhaps, from an Englishman. But Sennit knew as much of 
the history of my country as he did of his own, having obtained all he 
had learned of either out of newspapers. Nevertheless, I succeeded 
in keeping silent. 

y Nathan Hitchcock ; this chap has a suspiciously Yankee name ; 
will you let me see him, sir ?" observed the lieutenant. 

'^The chap's name, then, does him no more than justice, for 1 
believe he is strictly what tee call a Yankee." 

Nathan came aft at the call of the second mate; and Sennit no 
sooner saw him than he told him to go forward a^in. It was easy to 
sec that the man was perfectly able to distinguish, by means of the 
eye alone, between the people of the two countries, though the eye 
would sometimes deceive even the most practised judges. As the 
Speedy was not much in want of men, he was disposed not to lay his 
hands on any but his own countrymen. 

** I shall nave to ask you, sir, to muster all your people in the 
gangway," said Sennit, rising, as he passed me the ship s papers. " I 
am only a supemumerary of the Speedy, and I expect we shall soon 
have the pleasure of seeing her first on boarcL the Honourable Mr. 
Powlett. We are a nob snip, haying Lord Harry Bermond for our 
captain, and lots of younger sons in the cockoit." 

I cared little who commanded or officered the Speedy: but I felt all 
the degradation of submitting to have my crew mustered by a foreisrn 
officer, and this, too, with the avowed object of carrying away sucii 
portions of them as he might see fit to decide were British subjects. 
In my judgment, it would have been much more creditable and much 
wiser tor the young Hercules to have thade an effort to use his dub, in 
resisting such an offensive and unjustifiable assumption of power^ than 
to be setting up doubtful claims to establish principles of public law 
that will render the exercise of some of the most useful of all inter- 
national lights perfectly nugatory. I felt a disposition to refuse com- 
pliance with Sennit's request ; and, did the result only affect myself, I 
think I should have done so ; but, conscious that my men woidd be 
the sufferers, I thought it more prudent to comply. Accordingly 
all the Dawn's people. were ordered to muster near the quarter- 
deck. 

WMe I endeavour to do justice to principled^ I wish to do no 
injustice to Sennit. To own the truth, this man picked out the Eng- 
lishman and Irishman as soon as each had answered his first questions. 
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They were ordered to j^et their things ready to go on board Ule 
Speedy ; and I was coolly directed to pay them any wages that mi^t 
be due. Marble was stuiding near wnen this cGmmand was ^ven ; 
and seeing disgost, most likely, in my countenance, he took on himsdx 
the office of replying : — 

'^Ton think acooonts shonld be bahinced, then, before these men 
quit the ship ?'* he asked, sigidficantly. 

" I do, sir ; and it's my dntr to see it done. I will thank you to 
attend to it at once," retumea the lieutenant. 

" WelLsir. tha^ beins the case, we shall be receivers, instead of 
payers. By looking at the shipping articles, yon will see that each of 
diese men received fifty dolkffs, or two months' advance [seamen's 
wases were as high, frequently, in that day, as twenty or thirty 
dollars]; and quite (udf of the /dead-horse' remains to be worked 
out ; we will, therefore, thank his Majesty to pay us the odd twenty- 
five dollars for each of the men." 

*'What countryman are vouF" demanded the lieutenant, with a 
menacing look. "Cornish, by your impudence: have a care, sir; I 
have carried off mates before now, in my day." 

" I came from the land of tombstones, which is an advantage, as I 
know the road we all must travel, sooner or later. My name is 
Marble, at vour service ; and there's a hard natur* under it, as you'll 
find on trial." 

Just at this moment the frigate's boat came round her stem, carry- 
ing the Hon. Mr. Powlett, or the gentleman whom Sennit had 
announced as her first-lieutenant. I l£ought the rising anger of tbe 
last was a little subdued by the appearance of his senior officer ; 
social position and private rank making even a greater difference 
between the two than mere date of commission. Sennit suppressed 
his wrath, therefore ; though I make no doubt the resentment he felt 
at the contumelious manner of my mate had no little influence on what 
subsequently occurred. As things were, he waited, before he pro- 
ceeded any mrther, for the Speedy's boat to come alongside. 

Mr. Powlett turned out to be a very different sort of person from 
his brother lieutenant. There was no mistaking him for anything but 
a gentleman, or for a sailor. Beyond a question, he owed his rank in 
his ship to family influence, and ne was one of those scions of aris- 
tocracy (by no means tbe rule, however, among the high-bom of Eng- 
land) who never was fit for anything but a carpet-knight, thougn 
trained to the seas. As I afterwards learned, his father held hi^h 
ministerial rank ; a circumstance that accounted fbr his being the 
first-lieutenant of a six-and-thirty, at twenty, with a supernumerary 
lieutenant under him who had been a sailor some years before he was 
bom. But the captain of the Speedy himself, Lord Harrjr Dermond, 
was only four-and-twenty; though he had commanded his ship two 
years, and fought one very creditable action in her. 

After making my best bow to Mr. Powlett, and receiving a very 
gentleman-like salutation in return. Sennit led his brother officer aside, 
and they had a private conference of some little length together. 

" I shall not meddle with the crew. Sennit," I overheard Powlett 
say, in a sort of complaining tone, as lie walked away from his com- 
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panioit '^ Really I cannot become the master of a press-gang, 
wou^h the Speedy had to be worked by her officers. Tou are used 
to this business, and I leave it all to you." 

I understood this to be a carte blanche to Sennit to carry off as 
masLj of my people as he saw fit ; there being nothing noyel or sur- 
piisiD^ in men's tolerating in others, acts they would disdaia to per- 
form m person. As soon as he left his junior in rank, the youthful 
firat-lieutenant approached me — ^I call him youthful, for he appeared 
eyen younger than he was, though I myseu had commandea a ship 
when only of his own age. It was easy to see that this young man 
felt he was employed on an affair of some importance. 

" It is reportea to us, on board the Speedy, sir," the Hon. Mr. 
Fowlett commenced, " that you are bound to Hamburg P " 

" To Hamburg, sir, as my papers will show." 

" Our government regards all trade with that part of the continent 
with great distrust^ particularly since the late movements of the 
Erench. I really wish, sir, ^ou had not been bound to Hamburg." 

"J. believe Hamburg is sull a neutral port, sir ; and, if it were not, 
I do not see why an American should not enter it until actually 
blockaded." 

" Ah ! these are some of your very peculiar Americiua ideas on such 
subjects ! I cannot agree with you, however, it being my duty to 
obey my orders. Lord Harry has desired us to be very rigorous in 
our examination, and I trust you will understand we must comply, 
however unpleasant it may be, sir. I understand, now, sugar and 
coffee are exceedingly suspicious ! " 

" They are very innocent things rightly used, as I hope mine 
will be. 

" Have you any particular interest in the cargo. Captain Walling- 
ford?" 

" Only that of owner, sir. Both ship and cargo are my own private 
property." 

And you seem to be English, or American— for I confess myself 
unable to tell the difference between the people of the two countries, 
though I dare say there is a very great difference." 

" I am an American by birth, as have been my ancestors for 
generations." 

'* I declare that is remarkable ! Well, I can see no difference. But, 
if ^oif are American, Tdo not see why the sugar and coffee are not 
American too. Lord Harry, however, desired ns to be very particulai 
about these things, for some reason or other. Do you happen to 
know, now, where this sugar grew ? " 

"The canes of which it was made grew, I believe, in St. 
Domingo." 

" St. Doming ! Is not that a Prench island P " 

" Certainly, in part, sir ; though the Spaniards and the negroes 
disDute the possession with the French." 

' I declare I must send Lord Harry word of this ! I am exceed- 
ingljr sorry. Captain WaUingford, to detain your ship, but my duty 
requires me to send a young gentleman on board the Speedy for 
orders/' 
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As I could ur^ no {plausible oineotion, the youngs g^entleman 
asrain sent back to the frigate. In tne mean time, Senmt had not been 
idle. Among my crew were a Swede and a Pmssian ; and both these 
men having acquired their English in London or Liverpoql, he affected 
to believe they were natives of the old island, ordermg them to get 
their dunnage ready to go under the pennant. Neither of the xoen, 
however, was disposed to obey him ; and when I joined the group, 
leaving the Hon. Mr. Powlett waiting the return of^his boat, on the 
quarter-deck, I found the three in a warm discussion on the subject, 

" I'U tell you what it is, Mr. Wallingford." Sennit cried, as I ap- 
proached, " we will compromise matters. Here are two fellows who 
are Lancashire men, if the truth were known, that pretend to be Nor- 
wegians, or Eins, or to come from some other outlandish countrv or 
other, and I wish to place them under his Majesty's pennant, where 
the^ properly belong ; as they are so reluctant to receive this honour, 
I mil consent to take that fine-looking Kentish man, who is worth 
them both put together." 

As this was said, Sennit pointed to Tom Yoorhees, an athletic hand- 
some young North Elver man, of Dutch extraction — ^a fellow who had 
not a drop of English blood m his veins, and the ablest-bodied and 
the best seaman m the Dawn ; a fact that the lieutenant's nautical 
tact had not been slow to detect. 

** You are asking me to let you have a man who was bom withia 
ten miles of myself," I ai^swered. " and whose family I know to be 
American for near two centuries.' 

" Ay, ay ; you're all of old families in America, as everybody knows. 
The cnap is English-bom, for a hundred guineas ; and I could name 
a spot in Kent, not ten miles distant from that where he first saw the 
light. I do not say, however, you were not his neighbour— for you 
have a Dover look yourself." 

" You might be less disposed to pleasantry, sir, were this a thirty- 
six, or were you and I on shore." 

beimit gave me a disdainfid look, and terminated the affair by 
ordering Yoorhees to gfet his chest ready, and to join the two other 
men he had pressed. Taking example, however, from the Swede and 
the Prussian. Yoorhees walked away, usin^ no measures to obey. As 
for myself, Inoroughly disgusted vnth this man, a vulgar rogue^ I 
walked aft to the other heutenant, who was only a gentleman-like 
dunce. 

Mr. Powlett now began to converse of London ; and he told me 
how often he had been at the opera when last in town, — and remarked 
what an exceedingly delightfal fete champetre was Lady Somebody's 
entertainment of that sort. This occupied us until the boat returned, 
with a very civil request from the captain of the Speedy, that I would 
do him the favour to pay him a visit, bringing with me the ship's 
papers. As this was what no belligerent nad a right to demand, 
though privateersmen constantly did it, I could oomj^ly or not. 
Fancying it might expedite matters, regarding the civdity of the 
request as a good omen, and feeling a desire to deal with principals, 
in an affair that was very needlessly getting to be serious, I consented 
to go. Marble was called, and formally told to take charge of the 
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fl^. I oould see a smile of contempt on Sennit's face at this little 
oeranony. though he made no objedion in terms. I had expected 
l^at the nrst-lieutenant would go to the frigate with me, but, after a 
short oonsultalioii.with his junior, the last was deputed to do me this 
hoaoor. 

Sennit now ai>peared disposed to show me every slight and indig> 
mty it was in his ^wer to manifest. Like all vulgar-minded men, 
he could not refram from maltreating those whom he designed to 
injure. He made me precede him into the boat, and went up the 
i^eed/s side first, himself, on reaching that vessel. His captain's 
conduct was very different. » Lord Harry was not a very noble-tooltififf 
personage, as vour worshippers of rank imagine nobilitv to appear, but 
he was decideoly well-mannered ; and it was easv enough to see he com- 
manded his own ship, and was admirably fitted so to do. I have lad 
occasion to learn that there is a vast deal of aristocratic and demo- 
cratic cant on the subject of the appearance, abilities, qualities, and 
conduct of Europeans of birth and station. Li the first place, nature 
has made them very much as she makes other people ; and the only 
physic^ difference there is proceeds from habits and education. 
Then, as to the enervating effects of aristocracy and noble effeminacy. 
I have seen ten times as much of it among your counter-jumpers ana 
dealers in bobinet, as I have seen in the sons of dukes and princes ; 
and, in my later days, circumstances have brought me much in con- 
tact with many of these last. Manliness of character is far more 
likely to be the concomitant of aristocratic birth than of democratic, 
I am afraid ; for, while those who enjoy the first feel themselves above 
popular opinion, those who possess the last bow to it, as the Asiatic 
slave bows to his master. 1 wish I could think otherwise : but expe* 
rience has convinced me of these facts, and I bave learned to fed the 
truth of an axiom that is getting to be somewhat familiar among our^ 
selves^ viz., — " that it takes an aristocrat to make a true democrat.'* 
Certain I am, that all the real, manly, independent democrats I 
have ever known in America, have been accused of aristocracy, and 
this simply because they were disposed to carry out their principles, 
and not to let that imperious sovereign, " the neighbourhood," play 
the tyrant over them. As for personal merit, quite as fair a propor- 
tion of talent is found among the well-bom as among the low ; and 
he is but an ad captandum vumus sort of a philosopher who holds the 
contrary doctrine. Talleyrand was of one of the most ancient and 
iUustrious houses of Europe, as was Turennc; while Mansfield, 
Erskine, Grey, Wellington, ana a host of Englishmen of mark of our 
time, come of noble blood. No, no i the cause of free institutions 
has much higher and much juster distinctions to boast of than this 
imaginary superiority of the humbly-born over those who come of 
ancient stock. 

Lord Harry Dermond received me just as one of his station ou^ht 
to receive one of mine ; pohtely, without in the least compromismg 
his own dignity. There was a good-natured smile on his face, of 
which, at first, I did not know what to make. He had a private con- 
versation with Sennit, too ; but the smile underwent no chan^. In 
the end, I came to the conclusion that it was habitual with him, and 
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meant nothins^. But, though so much disposed to smile, Lord Harry 
Dermond was equally disposed to listen to every suggestion of Sennit, 
that was likely to favour the main chance. Prize-money is certainlv 
a great stain on the chivalry of all navies, but it is a stain with which 
the noble wishes to be as deeply dyed as the plebeian. Human nature 
is singulfirly homogeneous on the subject of mone^ ; and younger-son 
nature, in the lands of majorats ana entails, enjoys a liveliness of 
longing on the subject, that is quite as conspicuous as the rapadty of 
the veriest plebeian who ever picked a pocket. 

^'I am very sorry. Captain Wallingford," Captain Lord Harry 
Bermond observed to me, when his private conference with Sennit 
was ended, and altogether superior to the weakness of Fowlett, who 
would have discuss^ the point, " that it is my duty to send your ship 
into Plymouth. The French have got such an ascendency on the con- 
tinent, that we are obliged to use every act of vigilance to oountaiaot 
them : then, your carso is of enemy's growth." 

"As for the ascenaencv, my lora, you will see we Americans have 
nothing to do with it ; and my cargo, being necessarily of last year's 
crops, must have been grown and manufactured in a time of gene- 
ral peace. If it were not, I do not conceive it would legalize my 
capture.'* 

We must leave Sir William Scott to decide that, my good sir," 
answered the captain, with his customary smile ; '* and there is no 
use in our discussing the matter. An unpleasant duty," as if he 
thought the chance of putting two or three thousand pounds in his 
pocket unpleasant! "an unpleasant duty, however, neea not be per- 
formed in a disagreeable manner. If you will point out what portion 
of your people you could wish to keep m your ship, it shall be attended 
to. Of course, vou remain by your property yourself ^ and I confess, 
whatever may be done with the cargo, I think the ship will be 
liberated. As the day is advancing, and it will require some little 
time to exchange the people, I should be exceedingly happy if you 
would do me the favour to lunch in my cabin." 

This was gentlemanly conduct, if it were not lawful. I could 
foresee a plenty of evil consequences to myself in the delay, though I 
own I had no ^eat apprehensions of a condemnation. There was my 
note^to John Wallin^rd to meet, and two months' detention mi^ht 
keep me so long from home, as to put the pa3rment at maturity quite 
out of the question. Then came the mortgage on Clawbonny, with 
its disquieting pictures ; and I was in anything but a good humour, to 
enjoy Lord Harry Dermond's hospitality. Still, I knew the useless- 
ness of remonstrances, and the want of dignity there would be in 
repining, and succeeded in putting a good face on the matter. I 
simnly requested that my chief mate, the cook, and Neb, might be left 
in the Dawn, submitting it to the discretion of my captors to take 
out of her as many of the remainder of her people as they saw fit. 
Lord Harry remarked it was not usual to leave a mate, but to oblige 
me he would comply. The frigate would go in for water, in the 
course of a fortnight, when I might depend on having iAie entire 
crew, his Majesty's subjects excepted, restored to my command. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

l§t Oeni. What is my ransom, master ? Let me know. 
Ma$t. A thousand crowns, or else lay down your tiead. 
Mate, And so much shall you give, or off goes yours. 

King Henrp VI. 

I NEYEB saw a man more astounded, or better disposed to fly into 
a pateion, than was the case with Mr. Moses Oloff Van Dnzer Marble, 
when he was told that the Dawn was to be sent into England, for 
adjudication. Nothing kept his tongue within the bounds of moaera- 
tion, and I am far from certain I might not add his fists, but my 
assurances he would be sent on board the Speedy, unless he bdbaved 
with prudence. As our people were sent out of the ship, I thought, 
several times,^ he would break out in open hostilities ; and he did 
actually propose to me to knock Sennit down, and throw him over- 
board. With a significant look, I told him it was not time for this. 
The mate now laid a finger on his nose, winked,, and from that 
moment he not only seemed cheerful, but he assisted in hoisting 
in and out* the different articles that were exchanged, in shifting the 
crews. 

When all was readv^ it appeared that Sennit was to be our prize- 
master. Although a lieutenant in commission, he had only been lent 
to Lord Harry Dermond by the admiral, in order to fill up the crew 
of that favoured officer; the Speedy havmg her regular complement 
of lieutenants without him. As the cruise was so nearly up, and 
the ship had experienced great success in impressing since she 
sailed. Sennit could be spared ; and. if the truth were said. I 
make no doubt his messmates in the mgate were glad to be ria of. 
him, now they had no further occasion for his peouhar skill and 
services. 

Mr. Sennit brought on board with him, as a prize-crew, ten fore- 
mast men, besides a master's-mate. of the name of Diggens. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this last dignitary would have been of suf- 
ficient skill to take the shi^ in: but this was the first prize Lord 
Harry had taken ; she promised to be valuable if condemned ; tmd I 
suppose he and his young gentleman-like luffs were desirous of get- 
ting rid of their vulgar associate. At any rate, Messrs. Sennit and 
Diggens both came on board us, bag and baggage. 

The various changes, the lunch, and the chase of the morning, had 
so far worn away the day, that the two vessels did not make sail until 
four o'clock, P.M., when both ships ^led at the same time; the 
Speedy on a wind, with two reefs m her top-sails, as when first seen, 
to phiy about for more prizes, and the Dawn under studding saQs, 
witn the wind nearlv over the taffrail. When all was ready, each ship 
started away from the vacant point on the ocean, where they had been 
lying for hours, moving on diverging lines, at a rate that soon put a 
wide expanse of water between tnem. 

I felt the circumstance of being left under the command of such a 
man as Sennit almost as sensibly as I felt the loss of my ship. He 
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and tlie male estaUished tlieiiisdves m mj cabin, withm tbe first 
boar, in a wsj tbat would bave broo^ about an explosion, bad not 
pobi^ forbidden it, on mj vart. Sennit eren took possession of my 
state-room, in wbidi be ordered bis own cot to be swung, and from 
wbicb be cooiDj directed my mattress to be removed. As tbe lockers 
were nnder locks and keys, I permitted bim to take possession with- 
out a remonstrance. Bigmis stowed bis bedding in Afarble's berth, 
leaying-my mate and myself to shift for oorselTes. At a suggestion 
from MarDle, I affected great indignation at tins treatment, directing' 
Neb to clear awar a place in the steerage, in wbicb to live, and ta 
swing hammocks there for Marble and myself. This moTcment' had 
some effect on Sennit, who was amdons to set at the small-stores ; all 
of which were nnder good locks, and locks that he did not dare 
yiolate, nnder an order from the Admiralty. It was. therefore, of 
much nnportance to him to bebng to my mess ; and the necessity of 
doing something to appease my resentment became immediate^ ap- 
parent to him. He made some apologies for his cavalier condact, 
justifying what he had. done on the score of his rank and the usages 
of navies, and I thought it prudent to receive his excuses in a way to 
avoid an open rupture. Sennit was left in possession of the state- 
room, but I remamed in the steera^ : consenting, however, to mess 
in the cabin. This arrangement, wnicn was aitosether premeditated 
on my part, save me many opportunities of consulting privately with 
Marble ; ana of making sundry preparations for profiting by the first 
occasion that should offer to re-take the ship. In that day. re-captures 
werejof pretty frequent occurrence; and I no sooner understood the 
Dawn was to be sent jn, than I began to reflect on the means of 
effecting my purpose. Marble had oeen kept in the ship by me, 
expressly with this object. 

I suppose the reader to have a general idea of the position of the 
vessel, as well as of the circumstances in which she was placed. We 
were just three hundred and fifty-two miles to the southward and 
westward of Scilly, when I observed at meridian, and the wind blow- 
ing fresh from the 8.8. W., there was no time to lose, did I meditate 
anything serious against the prize crew. The first occasion that pre- 
sented to speak to my mate offered while we were busy together in 
the steerage, stowins away our effects, and in making such disposi- 
tions as we could to oe comfortable. 

** What think you, Moses, of this Mr. Sennit and his people ?" I 
asked, in a low voice, leaning forward on a water-cask, in order to get 
my head nearer to that of the mate. " They do not look like first-rate 
man-of-war's-men ; by activity and surprise, could we not handle 
themP" 

Marble laid a finger on his nose, winked, looked as sagacious as 
he knew how, and then went to the steerage door, which commuiii- 
^ted with the companion-way, to listen if all were safe in that quarter. 
Assured that there was no one near, he communicated Ms thoughts 
as follows : 

"The same idee has been at work here,** he said, tapping his fore- 

>»-»id with a fore-fingen " and good may come of it. Th& Mr. Sennit 

'umng chap, and will want good looking after, but his mate 



diinkslike a coal-heaver; I can see that in hit whole face: atop- 
lantern is not lighter. He must be handled by brandy. Then, a 
more awkward set of long-shore fellows were never sent to manage 
a aouare-rigged craft, than these whiich have been sent from 
the Speedy. They must have given ns the very sweepings of the 
hold.'^ 

" You know how it is with these dashing yonng man-of-war cap- 
tains ; they keep all their best materials for arfight. f rench frigates 
are toleralily plenty, they tell me, and this Iiord Harry Dermond, 
much as he loves sugar and coffee, would like to fall in with a La 
Yigpante, or a La Diane, of equal force, far better. This is the secret 
of his giving Sennit siicu a set of raw cues. Besides, he supposes the 
Dawn will be at Plymouth in eight-and-forty hours, as will certainly 
be the case should this wind stand." 

"The fellows are just so many London loafers. (I have always 
thought Marble had the merit of bringing this word into fashion.) 
There are but three seamen among them, and ihep are more fit for a 
hospital than for a lowyer-yard or a jib-boom." 

There was a good deal of truth, blended with some exaggeration, 
mixed up with this statement of the mate. As a matter of course, 
the captain of the Speedy had not sent away his best men, though 
they were not quite as bad as Marble, in his desire to overcome them, 
was disposed to fancy. It is true, there were but three of their 
number whom the quick, nautical instinct of the mate had recognised 
as real seamen, though all had been on board ship long enough to 
render them more or less useful. 

" Whatever we do must be done at 'once." I rejoined. " We are 
four athletic men, to act against twelve. The odds are heavy, but 
we shall have the advantage of being picked men, and of attacking 
by surprise." 

" I wish you had thought of asking to keep Yoorhees in th^ ship. 
Miles ; that fellow woulabe worth three ordinarv men to us. 

"1 did think of it, but the request would never have been 
granted. One could ask for a cook, or a mate, or a servant like Neb, 
but to ask for an able seaman or two would have been to decliure our 
object." 

I believe you're right, and we must be thankful for the good stuff 
we have, as it is. How far will the law bear us out in knocking men 
on the head in such an undertaking P It's peace for America, and we 
must steer clear of piracy !" 

"I've thought 01 all that, Moses, and see no great cause of appre- 
hension. A man has certamly a nght to recover that by the strong 
hand which he lost by the strong hand. Should blood be spilt, which 
I hope to avert, the Kyigliah courts might Judge us harshly, while the 
American would acquit us. The law woula be the same in ooth cases, 
though its administration would be very different. I am ready to cast 
my own fortune on the issue, and I wish no man to join me who will 
not do so, heart and hand. I see no reason to suppose it will be 
necessary to tdce life, to which I have as strong reluctance as you can 
haveyourself." 

"There's my hand!" excLumed MarUe^ ''and as for its owner's 
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hemii, ypti wdL kstaw where thai is to be foond, IGks. Enough has 
beat said for a begmnmg. We wifl look about us this afternooii, and 
talk fartho' after sapper." 

^Good. Bo Toa sar a word to BiDings, the eook, and I will open 
the matter to Neb. Of the last we are certain, bat it may be weu to 
make some promises to jour man." 

**Jjesfe that to me. Miles. I know my chap, and wiO deal with 
him as I would with an owner." 

Maible and myself now sCTaiated, and I went on deck to observe 
how things promised in that quarter. By this time, the Sfeedfs 
top-sails were beginning to dq[>, and the Vawn was driving forward 
on her course, with everythii^ drawing that she could cany. All 
the English were on ded^ Seaoii indnded. The last save me a 
snfficienthr civQ salute as I put my foot on the quarter-oedc, but I 
avoided falling into any disranrse with him. My cue wtts to note 
the men, and to ascertain aJl I could concerning their distribution 
during the approaching night. Diggens, I could see, was a red-faced 
fellow, who probably had lost his promotion through love of the bottle, 
thoui^, as often happens with such persons, a nrime seaman and a 
tiiorongh man-of-war's-man. Of him, I thoaght 1 could make sore by 
means of brandy. Sennit struck me as being a much more difficult 
subject to get along with. There were signs of coCTac about his 
fisoe too, but he had more rank, more at stake, and orighter hopes 
than the master's-mate. Then he was evidently better practised in 
the ways of the world than his companion, and nad constantly a sort 
of un^sy vigilance about his eye and manner that gave me no 
little concern. 

It was my wish to strike a blow, if possible, that very night, every 
minute earning us fast towards the chops of the Chamiel, where the 
English had so many cruisers in general, as to render ultimate escape 
next tp impossible, should we even be so lucky as to r^;ain coxnmand 
of our own ship. I was a&aid, moreover. Sennit might take it into 
his head to have all hands all mght, under the pretext of drawing in 
with the land. Should he actusuly adopt this course, our case was 
nearly hopeless. 

"Your mate seems to love the cupboard, Mr. Wallingford," 
Sennit remarked to me, in a good-natured manner, with an evident 
wish to establish still more amicable relations between us than 
had yet existed; ''he has been in and about that galley these ten 
minutes, fidgeting with his tin-pot, like a raw hand who misses his 
mother's tea!" 

Sennit laughed at his own humour, and I could hardly answer with 
a smile, for I knew my mate had adopted this experiment to Ggea 
communications with the cook. 

" Mr. Marble is famous for his love of slops," I answered, evasivelT. 

" Well, he does not look it. I have seldom seen a more thorough- 
looking sea-do^ than your mate. Captain Wallingford." this was the 
first time Semut had dignified me witn this title,—" and I took a fancy 
to him on that account, as soon as I saw him. You 'will do me the 
•^ourto sup with us in the cabin, I hope, for I see signs at the galley 
twill soon be ready?" 
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" I ahall expect to join your mess, sir, now explanations have passed 
between ns. 1 suppose my mate is to oe one of my party, as well as 
yours?" 

" Certainly. I sludl ask the favour of you to let Mr. Marble relieve 
Diggens, for half an hour or so, while the poor fellow gets a bite. 
We'll do as much for you another time." 

This was said in a dry, laughing sort of a way, whieh showed 
that Mr. Sennit was fully aware he was making a request a little out 
of rule, to ask a man to aid in carrying his own ship into iiorL as a 
prize ; but I took it, as it was meant, for a rough joke, that had con- 
venience at the bottom. 

It was not long ere Neb came to announce that supper was ready. 
Sennit had made but an indifferent dinner, it would seem, and he 
appeared everv way disposed to take his revenge on the present 
occasion. Calling out to me to follow, he led the way cheerfully 
into the cabin, professing great satisfaction at finding we were to make 
but one mess of it. Strictly speaking, a prize crew, under circumstauces 
like those in which the Dawn was now placed, had no right to con- 
sume any portion of the vessel's own stores, condemnation being indis^ 
pensable to legalize Lord Harry Dermond's course, even accoraing to 
Qie laws of his own country. But I had ordered Neb to be liberal 
with my means, and a very respectable entertainment was spread 
before our eyes when we reached the cabin. Semiit was soon hard at 
work ; but, under pretence of looking for some better sugar than 
had been placed on the table, I got three bottles of brandy pri- 
vately iuto Neb's hands, whispering him to give one to the mastor's- 
mate on deck, and the other two to the crew. I knew there were 
too many motives for such a bnbe connected with our treatment, 
the care of our private property, and other things of that nature, to 
feel any apprehension that the true object of this liberality would be 
suspectedTov those who were to reap its advantages. 

Sennit, Marble, and myself, sat quite an hour at table ; the former 
drank freely of wine, though he declined having anything to do with 
the brandy. As he had taken two or three glasses of the rejected 
li(iuor in my presence before the two ships parted, I was convinced 
his present forbearance proceeded from a consciousness of the deli- 
cate circumstances in which he was placed, and I became rather 
m<»e wary in my own movements. At length the lieutenant said 
something about the " poor devil on deck," fund Marble was sent up 
to look out for the ship, while Din;ens came below to eat. The 
instant the master^s-mate appeared, I could see the brandy luui been 
doinfi;. its work on him. and I was fearful his superior miffht notice it. 
He Old not, however, being too well pleased with the Madeira I had 
set before him. to trouble himself about a few drams more or less that 
miffht have fallen to the share of his subordinate. 

At length this memorable supper, like evoTtfaing else of earth, 
came to an end, and aU of us went on deck in a body, leaving Neb 
and the eook to dear away the fragments. It was now night, tnou^ 
a soft atarliffht was diffused over the snr&Ge <^ the rolling water. 
Tha wind had moderated a little, and the darkness promised to imu» 
without any extra labour to the people, several of toe stoddiog-flails 
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h&ymg been taken in by Diggens* oiders, vlien he first -w^i 
below. 

When seamen first come on deck at sea, there is usually a panse in 
the discourse, while each notes the weather, the situation of toe sinp, 
and the signs of the hour. Sennit and myself did this, almost as a 
matter of course, separating, in order that each might make his ofaser- 
rations at leisure. As for Marble, he gave up the command of the 
deck to Diggens, walking forward by himself. Neb and the cook were 
keeping up the customary clattering with plates, knives, and forks. 

''Have the people Iiad their suppers yet, Mr. Diggens ?" demanded 
the lieutentant. 

'' Not yet, sir. We have no cook of our own, you know, sir, and 
80 have been obliged to wait, sir. 

*' The king's men wait for nobody. Order that black fellow to let 
them have their suppers at once ; while that is doing, we'll tell ofif the 
watches for the ni^t." 

Diggens was evuently getting more and more under the influence 
of brandy, keeping the bottle nid somewhere near him, by whiek 
means he took frequent draughts unperceived. He gave the neces- 
sary orders, notwithstanding ; and presently the men were mustered 
aft, to be told off into the two watches tnat were required fcvthe 
service of the ship. This was soon done; Sennit choosing five, and 
Diggens his five. 

"It's past eight o'dock," said Sennit, when the selections were 
made. Go below the watch, and all but the man at the wheel of the 
watch on deck, can so below to the lights to eat. Bear a hand with 
your suppers, my laos j this is too big a crafb to be left without loob* 
outs forward . though 1 dare say the x ankees will lend us a hand while 
you are swallowing a mouthful." 

" To be sure we will, sir.'' cried Marble, who had come to the ffang- 
W2IV to witness the proceedings. " Here, you Neb 1 come out of that 
gauey and plav forecastleman, while John Bull gets his supper ; he's 
alwavs cross when he's hungry, andwe'U feed him well to make a good 
nejjrnbourhood." 

Hiis caused some who heard it to laugh, and others to swear and 
mutter. Everv one, nevertheless, api>etured willing to profit by the 
anan^iement, the Englishmen being soon below, hard at work around 
the kids. It now struck me that Marble intended to da^ the fore- 
castle hatch down suddenlv, and make a rush upon the pruse-offioers 
and the man at the wheeL Leaving one hand to secure the soottley 
we should have been just a man apiece for those on deck ; and I make 
no doubt the project would have succeeded, had it been attempted in 
that mode. I was by nature a stronger man thim Sennit^ besideB 
being younger and m m;^ prime: "wmle Diggens would not hare 
been more than a child in Marble's hands. As for the man at the 
wheel. Neb could have thrown him half-way up to the mizen-top, on 
an emergency. But it seemed that my mate had a deeper.progect in 
view; nor was the other absolutely cmain, as I afterwards leamed^ 
one of the Englishmen soon coming out of the forecastle to eat oH 
deck, quite Ukelv aware that there might be some risk in letting ali 
hands remain below. 
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It was now sufficiently dark for our purposes, and I began to reflect 
seriomdy on the best mode of proce^ling, when all at once a heavy 
splash in the water was heard, and Marble was heard shouting, " Man 
orsrfaoard ! " 

Sennit and I ran to the lee mam-rigging, where we just got a glimpse 
of the hat of the poor fellow, who seemed to be swimming maiSully as 
ike ship foamed past him. 

•''Stsurboard your helm!" shouted Marble; "starboard your 
helm ! Gome to these fore-braces, Neb ; bear a hand this a-way, 
yovt cook. C^tain Wallingford, please lend us a pulL Look out for 
the boat, Mr. Sennit ; we'lTtake care of the head-yards." 

Now all tiiis had been regularly concocted in the mate's mind in 
advance. By these means he not only managed to get all our people 
together, but he got them away from the boat. The whole was done 
so naturally, as to prevent the smallest suspicion of any design. 
To do Senmt justice, I must acknowledge that he behaved himself 
particularly well on this sudden appeal to his activity and decision. 
The loss of a man was, to him, a matter of deep moment : all his 
faafaits and propensities inclining him to be solicitous about the man- 
ning of ships. A man saved was as good as a inan impressed; and 
he was the first person in the boat. By the time the ship had lost her 
way, the boat was ready; and I heard Sennit call out the order to 
lower. As for us Americans, we had our hands full to set the head- 
yards braced up in time, and to settle away the topgallant halyards^ 
alt, in order to save the spars. Li two minutes, however, the Dawn 
resembled a steed that had suddenly thrown his rider. divei]sinff from 
his course, and shooting athwart the field at right angles to ms tormer 
track, scentmg and snuffing the air. Forward, all was full, but the 
after-vard having been square from the first, their sails lay a-back, 
and the ship was slowly forging ahead, with ute seas slapping agidnst 
her bows, as if the last were admonismng her to stop. 

I now walked aft; to the taffirail, in order to make certain of the 
atate of things. Just as I reached the stem. Sennit was encourannjir 
the men to ^^ve way" with the oar. I saw that he had six ox his 
people with him, and no doubt six of his best men ; the boldest and 
most active being always the most forward on such occasions. There 
was no time to be lost ; and I turned to look for Marble. He was at 
my elbow, having sought me with the same olnect. We walked away 
from the man at the wheel together, to get out of ear-shot. 

" Now's^ vour time, liOes," the mate muttered, slipping one of 
my own pistols into my himos as he snoke. That master's-mate is 
as muzzy as a tapster at midnight, ana I can make him do what I 
please. Neb has his orders, and the cook is ready and willing. You 
aare only to say the word to begin." 

" There seems little necessity for bloodshed," I answered. " If you 
have the other pistol, do not use it unnecessarily, we may want it for 

the boat "• 

''Boat!" interrupted Marble. "What more have we to do with 
the boat ? No— no— Miles ; let this Mr. Sennit go to England, where 
he belongs. Now, see how I'll manage Diggens" he added; "I 
want to get a luff purchase up out of the forecastle ;— will you just 

L 
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OBder two or iknt of jobi £c11dvs Sonnacd, to go down and pass it 
iVfarne?" 

''ly^o iKff tiben. tewari,'* calU OBt ]>ig8ai8, with a T^ 
tongue. — "TnmUe down into that forecastle, tinee or foor of jon, 
fldTpan 19 the tackk for Mr. Msilife.^ 

How, tiiae were but time of tbe Kngfahmfm. kit in tlie sliip;, 
exdnaiTely of the master^s^nate himaelt and the man at tiie wiieeL 
lids order, eonseoiienftly, sent all three immediatetjr into the forooas- 
tie. IfaiUe coolly drew over the hflkciL aeenred it, ordand the oqok 
to keep a genenl lodk-fnit forward, and walking aft, as if so&ing 
oocmrred, nid in his qniefc irav — 

''The sl^'s yoon, a^ain. Obtain WaBingford." 

''Mr. Digsena," I aaid, qpnroadnng the nia8tei's4nate, "as I have 
a neoessitr u>r tins veaael, wbadi is my pioperW, if you akaae, sir. 
m now take charge of her in person. Ton had better go helow, and 
make yourself ooinfortable; toere is good brandy to be had £k the 
aridng; and yon may pass an agreeable eremng, and torn imdMsnerer 
it suits yon." 

Biggens was a sot and a fooL but he did not want for pfaick. His 
« first flDBpositiQn was to give battle, beginning to call out for his men 
to come to his assistanoe, but I jpat an end to this, by seudog him by 
Hbe collar, and dropping him. a bttle nnoeremomoiuly, down the oom- 
nanion-way. Half an nour later, he was dead dmnk, and snaring on 
fte oabin iloor. 

There remained only the man at the whed to orenxime. He was 
a seaman, of ooorse, and one of tlMise quiet, ordedy men, who mmally 
submit to the powers that be. Apnroaehing him, I said — 

"Ton see now it is, my lad; toe ship has again dianged owners. 
Ab for you, yon shall be treated as you behave. Stand to the wheel. 



and ^[fon'll get eood treatment and plenty of grog, but by becoming 
fractious you'll find yourself ii " " ' 



in irons before you know where you 



'Ay-^^j, sir." answered the man, touching his .hat, and content- 
ing hnnseu witn this kief and customaiy reply. 

^'Now, Mr. Marble," I continued, "it is time to have an ^re on 
the boat, which will soon find the man, or give hkn up. 1 owil that 
I wish we had recovered the ship without tossing the poor fellow 
overboard." 

" Fellow overboard ! " cried Marble^ kughing^" I'd ha' thrown all 
England into the sea had it been necessary and in m;^ power, but it 
wasn't necessary to throw overboard so much as a dnld. l%e ohap 
they'are arter is nothing but one of the fenders, with the deep sea 
lasfied to its smaller end, and a tarpaulin sU^ped en the larger ! 
Mr. Sennit need be in no sreat hurry, for I'll engage his 'aoan over- 
board' will fioat as long as nis yawl ! " 

The whdb of Marble^s es:peaient was iiius explained, and I confess 
I was much relieved by a knowledge of the truth. Apart from the 
general relief that accompanied the consciousness of not nsving taken 
iaman Mfi^ should we ag^in fall into Ibglish hands, a thinff by no 
means impsebable in the situation in which we wene luaoed, vm eir- 
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oumstuioe mifht be of the last importanee to us. In the meaniame, 
however, I had to look to the boat and the ship. 

The mrst thing we did was to clew up the three topgaOant-saiis. 
This gwe as a much easier command oi the vessel, shcnt-handed as 
we were, and it rendered it less hazardous to the spars to ke^ t^e 
Dawn on a wind. When this was done, I ordered the after-bsaoes 
manned, and the leaches brought as near as possible to touching. It 
was time ; for the oars were heard, and then I got a view of the boat 
as it came glancing down on our weather quarter. I instantly saive 
the order to fill the after-sails, and to keep the ship foU and bv. The 
braces were manned, as well as they could be. by Marble, Neb. and 
the cook, while I kept an eye on the boat, with an occasional gumoe 
at the man at the wheel. 

"Boat ahoj!" I hailed, as soon as the Heutenant got near enoagh 
for conversation. 

"Ay, boat ahoy!" sure enough, growled Sennit; "some gentle- 
man's back' will pay for this trick. The 'man overboard' is nothing 

but a d d paddy made out of a fender with a taipaulm truck! I 

suspect your mate of this, Mr. WaUingford." 

'vMy mate owns the onence, sir; it was committed to get you out 
of the ship, while we took charge of her again. The Dawn is under 
my orders once more, Mr. Senmt ; and before I permit you to come 
on board her, again, we must have an unders^dmg on the subject." 

A bug. meaning whistle, with a muttered oath or two, satisfied 
me that the lieutenant had not the slightest suspicion of the trutii, 
until it was thus abruptly announced to him. By this time the boat 
was under our stern, where she was brought in order to be hooked 
on, the men intending to come up by the tackles. For this, I cared 
not. however, it being an easy matter for me, standing on the taffirail, 
to knock any one on the head, who should attempt to board us in 
that fashion. By way of additional security, however, Neb was 
called to the wheel, Marble taking the ^^J^lish sailor forward to hdp 
haul the bow-lines, and trim the varda. The ahm be^iinninff to gather 
way, too, I threw Sennit the end of a low^-studdrng-sau haurards, 
that were brought aft for the purpose, ordered Ms bowman to let go 
his hold of the tackle, and dropped the boat a safe towing distance 
astom. Neb being ordered to keep the weather leaches toudiin^, 
jnst way enough was got on the ship to carry out the wfaob of this 
plan, without risk to anvbody. 

" You'll not think of leaving us out here, on the Atlantic, Mr. Wml- 
iiiiafoKd, five hundred miles from the Lana's End," Sennit at leni^ 
OBUed out, time having been taken to chew the cud of reflection. 

"That's as you behave, sir. I wish you no harm personally, 
Mx. Seanit, though I muen wish my own snip. The night pronuaes 
to be good and the wind is moderating, so that the boat wiH be per- 
fectly safe. I will have you hauled up, and we will throw yon a 
spaie sail for a covering, and you will have the consolation of Know- 
ing that 40$ aball have to keep watch, while vou are sle(a>ing." 

'Ay, sir, I wadoratand it all; Job's oomrort that wilL be. As I do 
not soppoae yon are to be coaxed out of the advantage yoa kufe 

l2 
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obtained, we have no choice but compliance. Give ns some food and 
^niter in addition, and, for God's sake!] don't cast us adrift in this 
boat, so far from land." 

I gave Sennit an assurance that we wonld take care of him, and 
orders were issued to comply with his wishes. We passed the sail 
into the boat, and lowered a bread-bag. a kid full of beef and poik; 
and a breaker of fresh water. I took all these precautions the Inore 
readily, as I did not know but we might be compelled to oast the boat 
adrift, and one would not wish to resort to such a step, without 
desiring to leave his crew the best possible chance fOT their lives. I 
will do Marble the justice to say, he was active in making iJiese 
arrangements, though, had the question of destroying the eaitire 
prize-crew presented itself on one side, and that of losing the ship on 
the other, he would not have hesitated about sinking Great Britain 
itself, were it possible to achieve the last. I was more human, and 
felt exceedingly relieved when I again found myself in command of 
the Dawn, after an interregnum of less than ten hours, without a 
drop of blood having been spilled. 

Aa soon as every thing required was passed into the boat, she was 
dropped astern, nearly to the whole length of the studding-sail hal- 
yards. This woidd make her tow more safely to both parties : to 
those in her, because there was less risk of the ship's draggfag her 
under ; and to ourselves, because it removed all dan^ of the English- 
men's returning our favour, by effecting a surprise m their turn. At 
such a distance from the snip, there would always be time for us to 
rally and defeat any attempt to get alongside. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Cap/. " And as for these whose ranaome we have set. 
It is our pleasure one of them depiut ; — 
Tlierefore come you witii us, and let him go.** 

King Henry F7. 

Bt such simple means, and without resistance, as it might be. did 
I recover the possession of my ship, the Dawn. But, now that the 
good vessel was in my power, it was by no means an easy thing to 
say what was to be done with her. We were just on the verge of 
the ground occupied by the channel cruisers, and it was preposter- 
ous to think of numing the g;auntlet amon^ so many craft, with the 
expectation of escaping. It is true, we might fall in with tw^i^ 
English man-of-war vessels, before we met with another Speedy, to 
seize us and order us into Plymouth, had everything been in order 
and m the usual state ; but no cruiser would or oouQ. board U8» and 
not demand the reasons why so large a ship should be navigated by 
so small a crew. It was over matters like these that MarUe and I 
now consulted, no one being on the quarterdeck but the mate;, who 
stood at the whed, and myself. The cook was keeping a kdk-oat on 
the forecastle. The Englishman had laid down, in mil view, by my 
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tnrdctSj at the foot of the mainmast ; while Neb, eyer ready to aleep 
when not on duty, was catching a nap on the booms. 

"We have sot the ship, Moses," I commenced, "and the qnestion 
next ari8e& what we are to do with her ?" 

• " Carry her to her port of destination. Captain Wallingford, to be 
^aie^ What else can we do with her, sir ?" 

" Ay^ that is well enough, if it can be done. But, in addition to 
the dimcnlty of four men's taking care of a craft of five hundred tons, 
we hare a sea before us that is covered with English cruisers." 

" Ab for the four men, you may safely set us down as eight. Til 
engage we do as much in a blow, as eiglit such fellows as are picked 
up now-a-davs 'long shore. The men of the present time are mere 
children to those one met with in my youth, Mues ! " 

" Neither Neb, nor the cook, nor 1, am a man of other times, bat 
are all men of to-dav ; so you must call us but three, after m, I 
know we can do much ; but a gale may come that would teach us our 
insignificance. As it is, we are barely able to furl the maintop- 
gaUant-sail in a squall, leaving one hand at the wheel, and another to 
tet go rigging. No, no, Moses ; we must admit we are rather short- 
handed, puttmg the best face on the matter." 

" If you generalize in that mode. Miles, my dear boy, I must allow 
that we are. We can go up channel, ana ten chances to one but we 
fail m^with some Yankee, who will lend us a hand or two." 

." We shall be twice as likely to meet with King George's ships, 
who will overhaul our articles, and want to know what has become ol 
the rest of our people." 

"Then we'll tell *em that the rest of the crew has been pressed: 
thev know their own tricks too well not to see the reasonableness ol 
such an idee." 

" No officer would leave a vessel of this size with only her master, 
mate, cook, and one man, to take care of her, even had he found a 
crew of deserters from nis own ship in her. In sudi a case, and 
admitting a right to impress from a foreigner at all, it would be his 
duty to send a party to carry the craft into port. No, no, Moses — we 
must give all the Imglish a wide berth now, or they will walk us into 
Plvmonth yet." 

Blast the hole ! I was in it, a prisoner, during the rewylushun, 
and ne?er want to see its face as'in. They've got what they call the 
Mill Prison there, and if s a null that does grinding less to my tf^ 
than the thing of your'n at Ckwbonny. Why not go north-about. 
Miles P There must oe few cruisers up that-a-way." 

"The road is too lon^, the weather is apt to be too thick, and the 
coast b too dangerous for us, Moses. We have but two expedients 
to choose between— to turn our heads to the westward, and t^ to get 
home, trusting to luck to bring us up with some American who will 
help us ; or steer due east and run for a French port— Bordeaux, for 
instance — ^where we might either dispose of the cargo, or ship a new 
crew^d sail for our port of destination." 

*' Then try the last, oy all means. With this wind, we might shove 
the ship in with the land in the course of two or three days, and go 
dear oi everything ! I like the idee, and think it can be carried ovd;. 
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Bndnx is utwsfs foil of Americans, and time most be men enoogby 
to be had for the addng; Vaod^jx^ about the qoajs.^ 

Aiter a little fweHber eonversatioiL we detefmiiied on this pboL and 
set about caiTTiiig it into execution on the spot. In roonding-to, the 
ship had been brondit br the wind on the lazboard tadc, and was 
stimding to the northward and westward, instead of to the eastward, 
the coarse we now wished to steer. It was necessary, therefore, to 
ware ronnd and get the ship's head in the right diiection. Th» was 
not a difficult manamyre at idl, and the Engnshman helpingTis, with 
seeming good-wiH, it was soon sncoessfnlfy execated. When this 
was accomplished, I sent the English sailor into the cabm to keep 
Bigffens company, and we set a watch on deck of two and two. 
Marble and myself taking chai^ four hours and four hours, in the 
old mode. 

I acknowledge that I slept little that night. Two or three times 
we detected Sennit attempting to haul close up under the ship^s stem, 
out of all question with a yiew to surprise us, but as often would he 
drop to the length of his tow-rope as ne saw Marble's head, or mine, 
waxching him above the taf^ail. When the day dawned I was called, 
and was up and on the look-out as our horizon enlarged and bright- 
ened round the ship. The great object was to ascertam, as early as 
possible, what yesseis might be in our neighbourhood. 

But a solitary sail was visible. She appeared to be a ship of sse, 
doee-hauled, heading to the southward and eastward : by steering on 
pur proper course, or certainly by diverging a little to the northward, 
it would be an easy matter to speak her. As I could plainly see she 
was not a ship of war, my plan was formed in a moment. Chi com- 
municating it to Marble, it met with his entire approbation. Measures 
were taken accordingly to carry it into immediate execution. 

In the first place, I ordered Sennit, who was awake, and had been, I 
beKeve, the whole night, to haul the boat up and to lay hold of one of 
the boat-tackles. This he did willingly enough, no doubt en>ecting 
that he was to be received into the ship, under a treaty. I stood on 
the look-out to prevent an attack, one man beinff abundantly able to 
keep at bay a dozen who could approach only Dv ascending a rope 
hand over hand, while Marble went below to look after the two 
worthies who had been snoring all night in the cabin. In a minute 
my mate reappeared, leading up the seaman, who was still more asleep 
tluoi awake. This man was directed to lay hold of the tackle and 
slide down into the boat. There being no remedy, and descending 
being far easier than ascending, this exploit was soon performed, and 
we were well rid of one of our enemies. Sennit now began to remon- 
strate, and to point out the danger there was of being towed under, 
the ship going through the water the whole time at the rate of five or 
six knots. Ilmew, however, that the English were too skilful to run 
the risk of being dfrowned unnecessarily, and that they would let to 
of the tackle before they would suffer the boat to be swamped. It 
was ticklish work, I allow ; but they succeeded surprisingly weE in 
tamg care of themselves. 
• jS ^.?^ T^^ *fficulty with Diggens. This fellow had been so 

"^stiy drunk, that he scarce knew what he was about when awoke ; 
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andMiiyiB lottsr draned liiiii on dteck, a&d aft to tlie taffinil^ tiun 
assisted hni to wattL Ther& we jrat him at last, and he was soon 
dsBBf^xBg hy the tackle. So stiipid and eneirafcea was the masteT's 
mate, however, that he let go his hold; and went into the ocean. The 
soose did Mm* good, 1 make no doubt ; and his life was saved by his 
j&iflods,. one> of 1^ sailors catehingr him by the collar, and raising him 
into the boat. 

Smmit availed himself of this accident to make fhrther remon- 
strances on the subject of harin^ any more men put in the boat. It 
was easy to see it was as much his policy to get everybody out of that 
little conveyance, as it was mine to get all the English into her. 

''For God's sake^ Captain Wallingford^ knock off with this, if you 
please," cried the lieut^iant, with a most imploring sort of civility of 
manner. ''You see how it is: we can barely keep the boat from ' 
swamj>iiig, with the number we nave in her ; and a dozen times during 
the night 1 thought the ship would drag her under. Nothing can be 
easier than for you to secure us all, if you will let us come on board, 
one at a time." 

''I do not wish to see you in irons, Mr. Sennit; and this will 
remove any necessity for resorting to an expedient so unpleasant. 
Hold on upon the tadde. therefore, as I shall feel obliged to cast you' 
off entirely, unless you obey orders." 

This threat had the desured effect. One by one the men were let 
up out of the forecastle, and sent into the boat. Codced meat, bread, 
rum and water, were supplied to the English ; and, to be ready to 
meet any accident, we lowered them a compass, and Sennit's quadrant. 
We did the last at his own earnest requeiA, for he seemed to suspect 
we intended sending him adrift, as, indeed, was my phui, at the 
proper moment. 

Although the boat had now twelve men in her, she was in no 
danger, bSng* a stout, buoyant six-oared yawl, that mi^ht have held 
twenirr, on an emergencv. The weather looked nromism^, too, — ^the 
wind being iust a goodtop^pdlant breeze, for a snip steering fuLL and 
by. The only thing about which 1 had any qualms^ was the circum- 
stance that south-west winds were apt to bnng nusts, and that the 
boat might thus be lost. The emergem^, nevertheless, was one t^at 
justifiea some risks, and I pursued my plan steadily. 

As soon as all the Engfish were m the boat, and well provided 
with necessaries, we felt at more liberty to move about the ship, and 
exert ourselves in taking care of her. The man at the wheel 
could keep an eye on the enemy,— the Dawn steering like a piLot- 
boat. Neb was sent aloft, to do certain necessary duty, and the tojp- 
galhmt-sails being loose, tne due-lines were oveihaulej, and the saus 
set. 1 did tins more to prevent the English ship from suspecting 
something wrong, at seeing a vessel mnnin^ off, before the wind, 
under such short canvas, tnan from any desire to get ahead, since 
we were already going so fast as to render it probable we should pass 
the other vessel, unless we altered our course to meet her. 

Dioffones Bilnngs. the cook, had now a little leisure to serve us a 
wacm oreakfast. li Mr. Sennit were living 1 think he would do us 
the justice to say he was net forgotten. We sent the people in the 
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Bmdiix is always fall of Americans, and there must be men enoagb, 
to be had for the asking, knockii^ about the quays." 

After a little farther conversation, we det^mined on this plan, and 
set about carrying it into execution on the spot. In rounding-to, the 
ship had been brought bv the wind on the larboard tack, and was 
standing to the northward and westward, instead of to the eastward, 
the course we now wished to steer. It was necessary, therefore, to 
ware round and get the ship's head in the right direction. Tbis was 
not a difficult manceuvre at all, and the Englishman helpingus, with 
secfming good-will, it was soon successfully executed. When this 
was accomplished, I sent the English sailor into the cabin to keep 
Digffcns company, and we set a watch on deek of two and two, 
Murble and myself taking charge four hours and four hours, in the 
old mode. 

I acknowledge that I slept little that night. Two or three times 
we detected Sennit attempting to haul close up under the ship's stem, 
^ out of all question with a view to surprise us, but as often would he 
drop to the length of his tow-rope as ne saw Marble's head, or mine, 
watching him above the taffrail. When the day dawned I was called, 
and was up and on the look-out as our horizon enlarged and bright- 
ened round the shin. The sreat object was to ascertain, as earjy as 
possible, what vessels might Be in our neighbourhood. 

But a solitary sail was visible. She appeared to be a ship of size, 
cloee-hauled, heading to the southward and eastward : by steering on 
our proper course, or certainly by diverging a little to the northward, 
it would be an easy matter to speak her. As I could plainly see she 
was not a ship of war, my plan was formed in a moment. On com- 
municating it to Marble, it met with his entire approbation. Measures 
were taken accordingly to carrv it into immediate execution. 

In the first place, I ordered Sennit, who was awake, and had been, I 
believe, the whole night, to haul the boat up and to lav hold of oae of 
the boat-tackles. This he did willingly enough, no aoubt expecting 
that he was to be received into the snip, uncter a treaty. I stood on 
the look-out to prevent an attack, one man bemff abundantly able to 
keep at bay a dozen who could approach only oy ascending a rope 
hand over hand, while Marble went below xo look after the two 
wofrthies who had been snormg all night in the cabin. In a minute 
my mate reappeared, leading up the seaman, who was still more asleep 
tlum awake. This man was directed to lay hold of the tackle and 
slide down into the boat. There being no remedy, and descending 
being far easier than ascending, this exploit was soon performed, ana 
we were well rid of one of our enemies. Sennit now began to remon- 
strate, and to point out the danger there was of being towed under, 
the ship going through the water the whole time at the rate of five or 
six knots. limew, However, that the English were too skilful to run 
the risk of being drowned unnecessarily, and that they would let go 
of the tackle before they would suffer the boat to be swamped, it 
was ticklish work, I allow ; but they succeeded surprisingly well in 
taking care of themselves. 

We had more difficulty with Diggens. This fellow had been so 
beastly drunk, that he scarce knew what he was about when awoke ; 
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andMiiyiB lottsr ^trannd liiiii on dteck, a&d aft to tiia taffinil^ tiun 
assisted Mb ib ws^l Therfr we jrat him at last, and he -was soon 
daoRg^ing^ by the tadile. So shipm and enervstea was the master's 
mate^ however, that he let go his hold, and went into the ocean. The 
souse did Mnvgood, I make no doubt; and his life was saved hy his 
j&iflods, one> of ike sailors catchingr him by the collar, and raising him 
into the boat. 

Smmit availed himself of this accident to make fnither lemon- 
stiances on the subject of having any more men pat in the boat. It 
was easy to see it was as much his policy to get everybody out of that 
little eonveyance, as it was mine to get all the English into her. 

"For God's sake^ Captain Wallingford, knock off with this, if you 
please/' cried the heutoiant, with a most imploring sort of civility of 
manner. ''You see how it is: we can bamy keep the boat &om ' 
swamj>iiig, with the number we nave in her; and a dozen times during 
the night I thought the ship would drag her under. Nothing can be 
easier than for you to secure us all, if you will let us come on board, 
one at a time." 

''I do not wish to see you in irons, Mr. Sennit; and this will 
remove any necessity for resorting to an expedient so unpleasant. 
Hold on upon the tackle, therefore, as I i^iall feel obliged to cast you* 
off entirely, unless you obey orders." 

This threat had the desnred effect. One by one the men were let 
up out of the forecastle, and seat into the boat. Codied meat, bread, 
rum and water, were supplied to the English ; and, to be ready to 
meet any accident, we lowered them a compass, and Sennif s quadrant. 
We did the last at his own earnest request, for he seemed to suspect 
we intended sending him adrift, as, indeed, was my plan, at the 
proper moment. 

Although the boat had now twelve men in her, she was in no 
danger, being- a stout, buoyant ax-oared yawl, that mi^ht have held 
twentv, on an emergency. The weather looked nroxmsm^, too,— tibie 
wind oeing iust a good topgallant bre^e, for a snip steenng fiul and 
by. The omy thing about which I had any qualms^ was the circum- 
stance that south-west winds were apt to brmg mists, and that the 
boat might thus be lost. The emergencnr, nevertheless, was one tibat 
justifiea some risks, and I pursued my plan steadily. 

As soon as all the Engfish were m the boat, and well provided 
with necessaries, we felt at more liberty to move about the ship, and 
exert ourselves in taking care of her. The man at the wheel 
could keep an eye on the enemy,^;he Dawn steering like a pilot- 
boat. Neb was sent aloft, to do certain necessary dutv, and the ton- 
gallant-saUs being loose, tne due-lines were overhaulea, and the saus 
set. I did tins more to prevent ike English ship ftom suspecting 
something wrong, at seeing a vessel running off, before the mad, 
under such short canvas, than from any desure to get ahead, since 
we were already going so fast as to render it probable we should pass 
the other vessel unless we altered our course to meet her. 

Dioffenes Bilnngs. the cook, had now a little leisure to serve us a 
watm oreakfast. If Mr. Sennit were living I tiiink he would do us 
the justice to say he was net forgotten. We sent the people in the 



tlun^ *he csnied to}«1 itaddiiiK-MSa, we fcradnUf m c . - 
three, nnti^ satisfied he ccmld do nothing, the mutei of the s4 
ship to(^ m his li^t Hdl*, and haoJeaby the wind imn, chttox 
the late pnie-crew in & dseot line &tim England. I aftswardB 
leincd tliat Sennit and his compaiuons v&e actually lauded in tiie 
island of Barbadoe^ after a pleosant panage of cnlr tweidy^ dajs. 
I make no donbt it took them much longer to get baok again ; for it 
was eertaiu not one of them had reappeared in England six months 
from that day. 

We now had the ship to onrselTea, thomgi with a vray diminiihed 
crew. The day was t^e time to sleep ; and relieving each other 
at the wheel, those who were off datv, slept xaoat of the time, when 
th^ were not eating. At aii in the evening howerer, all hands 
were np, making our preparations for the night. 

At uiat hour, the wmd waa steady and faTonrable : the homon 
clear of vessels of ever; soct, and the prospects of a pleasaiit ni|M 
were si^cieiitly gooil. The nm m the oonrse of the day wbb eqsal 
to one hnndr^d miles, und 1 coDipntcd the dittance to Brest st 
somethin' less than fbor hundred miles. By getting in nearer with 
the knd, I shnnld bare the option of standing for ai^ French port I 
pleased, that lay between Cherbonig and BayMme. 

" Well, Mosea," 1 observed to my old friend and ahipmat^ when 
we had finished our survey, " this looks puoniisbg ! As long u tha 
wind remains in thia gnarter. va shall oo well enon^ ; sWld we 
aotoally get in aa&W, I slutU not regret the delay, the credit of 
having done so good a thing, and of having done it so well, being 
worth as mneh to me, as any interest on capital, or wear and tear Of 
gear, can possibly he. As for Mr, Sennit, I fancy he is some sixty or 
eighty miles off here at the southward and westward, and we've 
done with him for the tovi 

" Soppoae he should fall 

happen^ Mites P " retiwi 

that chance. The sttmger was standi 
cmising gnumd, and he may meet her. 
out of the woods." 

"That risk is so remote, I shall not let it pve me any tnnihlB. It 
is my intention to mn in for the land at onr fasteat.iate of sadii^ 
sjtd, Uien profit by the beet wind that offers, to get into the nearoat 
haven. It yon. can snggest a bettra scdieme, Moses, I iaviteyon to 
speak." 

Martie aasented, tlionghl peroened he was not entirely free from 
the mtrehension he had named nnlil tbe nest raiKning arrived, bring- 
ing with it no change, and still leaving ns a clear sea. That ^, and 
the aocoeeding night too, we made a cwital mn, and at meri£aii of 
the third day afl^r the reonitare of the SawiL I caloiUated onr posi- 
tion to be jnstanehuadredaadfDaimileB tothesonthward and east- 
ward of Usnant. Thewindhadshifted,hawever, audit had jnst come 
out Ueht at north-east. We went to woric,all hands of us, ^ g^in 
the ittadding-saila, and to brace np and haul aft; anoperatianthat 
consumed neatly two hours. We were so bnmly employed, indeed, 
as to hare little or no time to Look about ua, and my surprise was the 



me with him for the vovage." 

" Soppoae he should fall m with the Speedy, and repOTt what has 

imien^ Mites F " returned the mate. "Inave been calcnlating 
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leM. tiierefwe, when the eook called oat "sail ho'! " I iras bnsrtrim- 
mingthe mam-yard, whoi this annoTmcement was made, and lookiii^ 
up, I saw a lugger standing towards us, and already within long' nm- 
shot. I afterwards ascertained that, perceiving us to be approacSang 
her, this craft had lam like a snake in the erass, under bare p<^es. 
until she thought us sufficiently near, when she made sail in chase. 1 
saw, at a glance, several impoiiant facts: in the first place, the Inmr 
was !Prenon beyond all dispute ; in the second, she was a cruiser, pablic 
or private ; in the Ihird, escape from her, under any circumsamoes, 
was highly improbable, under those which actually existed impossible. 
But, why should we endeavour to escape from this vessel P The 
countries were at peace : we had just bought Louisiana from France, 
and paid fifteen mUlions of dollars for it, thereby not onlv getting tim 
country omrselves, but keeping it out of the hands of Joon Bull, and 
we were said to be excellent mends again. Then the Dawn had ex- 
tricated herself from English clutches, only a day or two before ; no 
doubt the lugger would give us all the aid we could reauire. 

" She is Iroich, for a thousand dollars, Moses ! " 1 cried, lowering' 
my glass from the first good look of the stranger ; ^and by ke^in^ 
away two points, we shall speak her in fifteen minutes." 

"Ay, French," rejoined the mate, "bul blast 'em all romsL Fd 
mueh rather have nothing to do with any or the rogues. rUt^^ron 
how it is. Miles, these are [onmoralizing times, and the sea is getmur 
to be sprinkled with so many Van Tassels, that I'm afeard you ana 
I'll be just that dear, good da soul, mv mother, and little Kitty, to be 
friffhtemed, or, if not exactly frightenea, to be wronged out of our just 

" Little fear of that this^time, Moses*— this is a Frenchman ; as we 
are bound in to a French port, he'll not hesitate to lend us hidf-a-doeen 
lumds, in order to help us along." 

'* Ay, and take half the ship and cargo for salvage ! I know these 
piocaroons, and you ought to know 'em too. Miles, for its only two or 
three years since you were a prisoner of war among 'em. That was a 
detidhitful feelin', I rather conclude." 

"Times are altered, Moses, and I'll show confidence in the change. 
Keep the ship away. Neb — so ; meet her— steer for the lugger's fore- 
mast ; that will do.' 

Of course, these orders soon brought the two vessels alongside of 
each other. As the lugger approached, we made her out to be a 
stout, but active craft, of sixteen guns, and apparently fuU of men. 
She set the " tri-eohr" when half a mile distant, sure of her prey, 
should we turn out to be a prize. We showed him the stars ana 
stripes of course, fancying he would treat them as a friend. 

It was not long •before both vessels had rounded-to, and prepara- 
tions were made to haQ. 

" What sheep's zat ? " demanded one in good broken English. 

** The Dawn, of New York — ^may I ask the name of your lugger ? ' 

" Le Polisson-— corsair Franpais— what vou load, eh P " 

" Sugar and coffee, with cochineal, and a few other articles." 

"Peste!— Vereyoubonn*, Monsieur, s'ilvoos phut." 

"Hambnrg." 
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"Diable !— zis is non ze ehemiM. — ^How you comeliexe, sair, to ae 
▼in'afcsow-vcssP" 

" We are going iq to Breast, being in need of a little saccour/' 

" You yish salvage, eh ! Par bleu, we can do you zat mosh good, as 
veil as anodair." 

I was then ordered, privateer fashio iLto lower a boat, and to repair 
on board the Ingcer with my papers. When told I haa no stem or 
quarter-boat to Tower, the ]nt»ichman manifested surprise; buthft 
sent his own yawl for me. My reception on board the JPoliason was: 
a little free for Frenchmen. The captain received me in peison^ 
and I saw, at a glance, I had to dealiwith men who were out on the 
high seas, with the fear of English prison-ships constantly before their 
eyes, in quest of gold. I was not invited into the cabin, a crowded, 
dark and dirty hole, for in that dav the French were notoriously foul 
in their vessels, but was directed to show my papers seated on a 
hen-coop. 

As everything was regular about the register, manifest, and dear- 
anee, I could see that Monsieur Gallois was not m a particularly good 
humour. He had one, whom I took to be a rene^ede Englishman^ 
with him, to aid in the examination, though, as this man never qxtke 
in mv presence, I was unable predsdy to ascertain who he was. The 
two had a long oonsultation in private, but after the closest scroti^y 
could detect no flaw in the papers. Then Monsieur Gallois approachea 
and renewed the discourse. 

" Vv you have no boat, sair P " he asked. 

''I lost my boat, three days since, about a hundred leagues to the 
southward and westward." 

" It is not have bad veddair !— Why you got no more nrnrins in your 
sheep P--eh!" 

I saw it would be best to tell the whole truth, at once ; for, were I 
to get any aid from this lugra:, the facts, sooner or later, must be 
made known. Accordingly, 1 gave the Prenchman, and his English- 
looking companion, a full account of what had occurred between us and 
the Speedy. After this narrative, there was another long conference 
between Mons. Gallois and his friend. Then the boat was again manned, 
and the captam of the lugger, accompanied by his privy-counsellor 
and myself, went on board the Dawn. Here, a very cursory examina- 
tion satisfied my visiters of the truth of my story. 

I confess, I expected some commendation from a !Frenchman, when 
he heard the ready manner in which we had got our vessel out of the 
hands of the Philistines. Np suchthin^; an expressive ''b<m'* had 
escaped Mons. Gallois, once or twice, it is true ; out it was apparent 
he was looking much sharper for some pretext to make us a priee 
himself, than for reasons to commend our conduct. Each new as]^ect 
of the afiair was closely scanned, and a new conference with the adviser 
was hdd apart. 

" Sair," said Mons. Gallois, "I have mosh regret, but your sheep is 
bon prize. Tou have been prUonnier to ze English, ze enemy ot la 
France, and you shall not capture yoursdf . L'Am^rique is not at war 
— ^is neutral, as you shall say, and ze Am^ricains cannot makezeprizo. 
I considair your ship, monsieur, as in ze hand of ze English, andshall 
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oaptsre bim. Mes regrets soni mfs. mats, que votUeZ'Vaus ? 2^ corsair 
most do his devoir, ze same as ze sheep naiional. I shall send you to 
Brest, Tere, if yoa be not sold par un ddcret, I shall be too happy to 
j M siaic voire batime»t— Aliens /^' 

Here was a denouemetU to the afi^r, with a vengeance ! I was to be 
captnred, because I had been cantnred. " Once a corporal always a 
oorporal. As the English had juiken me, the Erench would take me. 
A pnse to^y, you must be a prize to-morrow. I have always thought 
the case of t^e l)awn was the first of the^ long series of wron^ that 
were sul^equently committed on American commerce, in virtue of 
tills same principle, a little expanded and more effectually carried 
out, perhaps, and which, in the end, terminated by blockading all 
Europe, and interdicting the high seas, on paper. 

I knew the uselessness of remonstrating with a rapacious privateers- 
man. ''Let him send .me in," I thought to myself, at firat; "it is 
jnst where I wish to goj: once in, the minister must get me dear. 
The fellow will onlv be the dupe of his own covetousness, and I shall 
profit by it, in the aegree that he will be a loser ! *\ 

I presume Mons. Uallois entertained a very different view of tbe 
matter, for he manifested great alacrity in throwing a crew of no less 
tiian seventeen souls, big and little, on board us. I watched these 
operations in silence, as did Neb and Diogenes. As for Marble, he 
hghted a segar, took Ms seat on the windlass, and sat in digpified 
an^r, ready to explode on the slightest occasion, yet apprehensive he 
might be sent out of the ship, should he betray one half of what he 
felt. Out of the ship neither of us was sent, however, the Erench pro- 
bably feeling indisposed to be troubled with passengers, in the narrow 
quarters they had for themselves. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Ton an safe; 
Nay, more,— almost triumphant. Listen then. 
And hear my words of trutti. 

Marino FeUiero, 

It was jost four o'clck, p.m., when the Dawn and the Polisson 
paited company ; the former steering on her old course for Brest, 
while the latter continued her cruise. The lugger sailed like a witch, 
and away she went towards the chops of the channel, on a bow-line ; 
leaving us to stand towards the French coast— close-hauled, also, but 
on the opposite tack. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the feelings with which we 
fou^ who were eye-witnesses of all that passed, witnessed the nro- 
ceemngs. Even IHogenes was indignant. As for Marble, I nave 
already alluded to his state of mind : and, if I had not, the allowing 
dialogue, which took place at sunsei (the first that occurred between 
tus in private since the second capture,— while the French were eating 
their sappers) would serve to exphun it. 
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'' Well, MfleB," the mate diilj obsenred, "whaioTer we ha^eto do 
must be done atonoe. When ahall we begin P^m the midcQe^ or in 
the marnh^ watch ? " 

''Begin tciat Moses?" I asked, a little snrpnsed at the settled 
manner in which hepnt his question. 

"To throw these Prencmnen overboard. — Of oonrse, yon don't 
mean to let them carry your ship into Brest P" 

"Why not P We were bound to Brest when we fell in with i^em; 
and if they unll take us there, it will only save us the trouble of 
domg it oursdyes." 

"jjoa't be deoeired by any such hope, Miles. Tye been in the 
bands of Frenchmen before I knew you; and there is little h(»e of 
getting out of them, so long as the snip and cargo will pay for deten- 
fiflSL rio, no, my dear bov ; you know I love you better than any- 
thing on 'artL my dear ola soul of a mother and little Kitty excepted, 
—for it wouldn't be religious to liOce you better than my own flesh 
and blood— but, after these two, I like you better than any one on 
'arth ; ana I can't be goiet, and see you run your property into the 
fire. Never let the ship go into Erance aft;er what nas happened, if 
you can help ifc." 

" Can we possibly help it P Or do you propose that four men shall 
retake this vessel from sevente^i P" 

"Well, the odds are not so sreat, Miles^" Marble rejoined looking 
coolly round at the noisy set of Httle frenchmen, who were m talking 
togetner over their soup ; certainly not a very formidable band in a 
hand-to-hand encounter, though full of fire and animation. " Hiere 
are four of us, and omy seventeen of them, such as they are. I 
rather think we could handle 'em aU, in a regular set-to with fists. 
There's Neb, he's as strong as a jackass^ Diogenes is another 
Hercules ; and neither you nor I am a kitten. I consider you 
as a match, in a serious scuffle, for the best four among them 
ch^s." 

This was not said in the least boastingly, though certainly the 
estimate of comparative force made by my mate was enormousiV out 
of the way. It was true, that we four were unusually nowerfiati and 
athletic men ; but it was also true, that mx. of tiie P^nch mig^t very 
well be placed in the same category. I was not sulqect to the vulgar 
prejudice of national superiority, I hope ; one of the strongest of all 
the weaknesses of our very weuc nature. Iliave never yet been in a 
OQantiy, of which the pecmle did not fimcy thconselves, in all parti- 
cukn, the salt of the earth ; though there are very diSeareBt dcig»es 
in the modes of bragging on soeh subjects. In &e pieseni; instaace, 
Mwble had not theleast idea of haianag, however : for he really 
believed we four, in an open onslaught, nre-arms out at the qneetioiL 
mii^t have managed those seventeen Frmidimen. 1 think, myself, 
we might haive got jJcMig with twice our number, taking a fair av«:%e 
of the privateePs men, and redudng tibe struggle to the anas of 
nttbnre ; but I afaoold.have hesitated a long time in making an open 
attank en even them. 

. BiiU,Ibemato]»gardmyohaBoe8of eBaB|Hng,ahouldwel)e8iBit 
mtoaErenchportbythe pznrateer, as lar leas certain than th«gr ted 
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attpooced at fint. Marlile had bo mock to saj]^ of the wMiffehiirt» in 
liikiice, as he bad known them in the worst penodpf the Refolotioii, 
and so many stones to tell of ships seized and of merchaoto rained^ 
that mj confidence in the light was shaken. Bonapaiie was then in 
the height of his consular powei^ — on the point of beooBinig emperor, 
iadeed, — and he had commenced this new war with a Tirnlenoe ana 
disregard (d ackBowledged rights, in the detention of all the Ihiglish 
then resident in Prance, that served to excite additdonal disfiust. 
Whaterer may be said of the eomnreheasiyenoss and vastness of the 
genius of Napoleon, as a soldier ana statesman, I presume few uptight 
and ei^htened men can now be found to eulogize his respect for 
public law. At any rate, I began to have Kvely misgivings on the 
subject ; and the consultation between my mate and myself termi- 
nated in our coming to a resolution to serve the frendbi pdze-crew 
substantially as we had served the English ^ndze-crew, if poasible : 
varying the mode only to suit the new condition of ihixup. This last 
precautian was necessary, as, in the fuUness of my ccumdenoe, I had 
made Mens. Gallois acquaint^ with all the circumstances of throwing 
ths fender overboard, and the manner in which we had got possession 
of the ship. It was not to be expected, therefore, that partieular 
artifice could be made to succeed with him. 

It must have been the result of prejudice, and of constant leading 
i>i articles extracted from the English journals, that influenced me; but 
I confess it seemed a much easier matter to retake my.ahip horn 
seventeen Erenchman, than from twelve EngUshmen. I was not so 
besotted as to suppose surprise, or artafice, would not be necessaxy in 
either case ; but nad the issue been made up on brute forc^ I should 
have begun the fray with greater confidence in the first than in the 
last case. All this would have been very wron^ in our particular 
situation, though, as a rule and as applied to sea-ianng men, it might 
be more questionable. How often, and how much, have I seen reason 
to regret Ihe influence that is thus silently obtained amongst us, by 
our consenting to become the retailers of other people's ^nrcjudices ! 
Obae of the reasons why we have so long been mere serviles on this 
point, is owin^ to the inconmleteness d^ the establishments of the 
diierent leadmg presses of the country. We multiply, instead of 
enlaiging these ^iterprises. The want of oonoenlxation of talent 
compels those who manage than to resort to the soissors instead of 
the pen; and it is almost as necessary for an American editor to be 
expert with the shears, as it is for a taiLor. Thus the public is com- 
pelLed to xeoeive hashes, instead of hesik dishes : and tibings that 
oome from a distance, notoriously possessing a charm, it gets the 
original cookery of London, instead of that of their own country. 

frcQudiee or not, confidence is not a bad thing when a ooniSiot is 
unavoidable. It may be well to respect your enemy down to the yei^ 
moment of making the charge ^ bo^ that commenceci, the more he is 
despised the better. When jDiogenes and Neb were told it would be 
neoessary to go ovex again the w(sk .so lately thought to be com- 
pleted, neither of the negroes manifested the least ooncexn. I>iogfaies 
had been in the Crisis, as well as Neb. and he had got to entecteiin a 
roty Anglioan aort of notion of IteaBm prowess on the nakr; and. 
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as for my own black, he 'would have followed without the slightesii 
lemonstrance whererer "Masser Mile please to lead." 

''They's only French," said Dioeenes. in a philosophical sort of 
war; ''we can nandle 'em like children. 

I wonld not discourage this notion, though I saw its folly. Telling 
our two supporters to hold themselres ready for an attack, Mjurble 
and I left tnem, to cogitate and commence the manner of proceedmg. 
Whatever was done, must be done that night ; there being reason to 
thii^ the ship would get in somewhere next day. 

The name of our prize-master was Le Gros. He was not aptly 
designated, however, being ,a little, shrivelled, yellow-faced fellow, 
who did not seem to be a Hercules at all. Nevertheless, unlike 
Semiit, he was all vigilance and activiij. He never left the decki 
and, being so near in with the coast, I felt pretty certain we should 
have his company above board all night. Whatever was attempted, 
therefore, must be attempted in defiance of his watchfulness. Nor 
was this all; additional prudence was necessary, since we were so 
near the coast as greatly u> increase the chance of our being picked 
up by some other French cruiser, should we even escape from this. 
iSctreme caution was our cue, therefore, and Marble and I separated* 
seemingly each to take his repose, with a perfect understanding on all 
these pomts. 

Mons. Le Gros paid no attention to the state-rooms, or to the accom- 
modations below. His whole care was bestowed on the ship. ^ Appre- 
hension of falling in with some British cruiser kept his eyes wide open, 
and his gaze constantly sweeping the horizon, so far as the obscmrity 
would allow. I was incessantly on the alert myself, stealing ui> from 
the cabin, as far as the oompanion-wa}^ at least a dozen times in the 
course of the night, in the hope of finding him asleep ; but, on each 
occasion, I saw aim moving up and down the quarter-deck, in rapid 
motion, armed to the teeth, ana seemingly insensible to fatigue^ and all 
the other weaknesses of nature. It was useless to attempt to nnd him 
off his ffuard,' and worn out. Marble and myself fell into deep sleep, 
about three in the morning, out of pure exhaustion. As for the two 
negroes they slept the entire night, waiting our summons for their ral- 
lyiog to the work. Neb, in paiticular, had all the absence of respon* 
sibiuty that distingnushes the existence of a slave, feeling very much 
the same unconcern as to the movements of the vessel, as anr other 
human being feels in connection with those of the earth in whicn he is 
a passenger. 

it was ten o'clock when I awoke, refreshed, but disapnointed. Mar- 
ble was still snoring in his berth, and I was compellea to give him a 
call. I could perceive there was a breeze, and that the ship was goi^ 
through the water fast \ by her lurohixuTi she was close hauled. It 
takes a seaman but a mmute or two to throw on his loose attire, and 
'!fo time was lost on the present occasion. While my mate and I were 
thus engaged, the former happened to cast a look out of the cabin 
windows, which were open on account of the warmth of the weather, 
and offered no obstmctiQn to a long view of the ocean directly in our 
wake. 

"HaHoo, Miles!" Marble exclaimed: ''by Jove, we are chased! 
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Sttcli is the secret of Mr. Frog's bein^ so much aHve this fine monung. 
Yonder comes a frigate, or my name is not Oloff Marble." 

A' fidffate there was. sure enough. She was about two leagues 
astern of us, and resembled apyramioal cloud, moving along the watex, 
80 completely were her spars covered with canvass.^ That she was an 
Englishman was more than probable, from the cruising^round, as weU 
as from the fact of the prize-crew running from her. £i that day, no 
French ship of war loitered long at any particular point, her enemies 
being so numerous as to render pursuit certain, ere many hours could 
elapse. After determining these facts in our minds, Marble and I went 
on deck. • 

My first look was ahead. To my deep regret there lay the land, 
actually within three leagues of us ! The wind was fresh at N.E., ana 
Monsieur Le Gros appeared to be steering for a ^oup of islands that 
lay a little,^ and ever so little, on our lee now. Brest was out of the 
question; if we could get in with the land, among these islands, it was 
as much as we could ao^ before the racer astern would be up to us. 
The Frenchmen were evidently alarmed ; an English prison-ship, with 
aU its known horrors, being very vivify placed before their.eyes. 
Monsieur Le Gros screamed, and gave twenty orders in a minute, 
while the other sixteen men made more noise than would be heard 
among a thousand Americans. Heavens ! what a clamour these chaps 
kept up, and all about nothing, too, the ship having every stitch of 
canvass on her that would draw. I felt like the Arab who owned the 
rarest mare in the desert, but who was coming up with the thief who 
had stolen her, himself riding an inferior beast, and all because the 




and send Neb to the wheel, in order to escape the disgrace of being 
overhauled by the frigate. There was a chance for me, however, in 
this second recapture, and 1 thought it preferable to let things take 
their course. My new conquerors might be mystified.whereas, there was 
little hope for us, should Monsieur Le Gros get in after such an uproar. 
In little more than an hour's time, the Dawn beean to shorten sail, 
hauling up her courses and top-gallant-sails, rocks snowing themselves 
within naif a mile of her. A large boat met us here, coming alongside, 
as soon as certain who we were. The people in this boat were fish- 
ermen, and were so much accustomed to dl the movements of the 
coast, that they understood the nature of the affair as soon as they 
were apprized of our character. Of course they were^ ea^rlv ques- 
tioned touching the possibility of the Dawn's being carried m through 
any of the rocky-looking passages that lay before us. Monsieur Le 
Gips looked very blank when he was told that all his hopes lay in there 
being sufficient water in one channel, and of that the fishermen con- 
fessed their own ignorance. If the noise and confusion were annoying 
before these men came alongside, it was astounding afterwards. All 
this time the frigate was drawing near, fasi^ and half an hour would 
certainly brins her within gun-shot. There is something intoxicating 
in a race. I felt a strong desire to get away from the Englishman at the 
very moment I beUevea my chances for justice would be worst in tho 
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kaads of the rrenck. Feeling the necessity of losing no time, I now 
made a* lively appeal to Mtmsienr Le Gros, myself^ proposing that we 
should both go m with the fishing-boat and examme the passage our- 
selves. By using proper activity, the whole might be done in a quar- 
ter of an hour ; we should then know whether to carry the ship in, or 
to run on the rocks and save what we could of the cargo, by means of 
lighters. 

Order on board ship is out of the question without codness, silence, 
and submission. A iussy sailor is idways a bad sailor : calmness ana 
quiet being the great requisites for the profession, alter the general 
knowledge is obtained. No really good officer ever makes a noise 
except when the roar of the elements renders it indispensable, in order 
to be heard. In that day, French ships of war did not understand this 
important secret, much less French privateers. I can only liken the 
clamour that was now going on in the Dawn's lee-gangway, to that 
which is raised b^ Dutch fish-women, on the arrival of the boats from 
sea with their cargoes. To talk of Billings^te in comparison with 
these women, is to do the Holland and Flemish ladies gross ii^justioe, 
English phlegm being far more silent than Dutch phlegm. No sooner 
was my proposition made than it was accepted by acdamatiou, and 
the privateersmen began to pour into the boat, heels over head, with- 
out order: and I may say without orders. Monsieur Le Gros was 
carried off in the current, and, when the fishermen cast off, but three 
Frenchmen were left in the smp; all the others had been swept away 
by a zeal to be useful, that was a little quickened, perhaps, by the 
horrors of an English prison-ship. 

Even Diogenes laughed at the random manner in which we were 
thus left in possession of our own. There is no question that the 
French intended to return ; while there is no question it was sJso their 
intention to go. In short, they were in a tumult, and acted under an 
impulse, instead of under the government of their reasons. 

You will have the complaisance, Mons. Wallingford," cried Le 
Gros, as the boat started away from the ship's side. " to fill the top- 
sail and run for the passage, when we wave our hats." 

Ay— ay," I answered; leave it to me to fill the top-sails, and to 
give the Jonn BuUs the shp." 

This was said in Frendi, and it drew ories of " Bon ! " and of "Vive 
la France ! " from all in the boat. What the fellows thought, I will 
not pretend to say ; but if they thought they were to get on board 
the Dawn again, they did not know the men they left behind them. 
As for the Frenchmen who remained, MarUe and I could have ma- 
naged them alone ; and I was glad they were with us, since they oould 
be made to pull and haul. 

The ship was under her three top-sails, spanker and jib, when Mons. 
Le Gros thus singularly gave her uo to my control, the mainryard 
Iving square. My first step was to fifl the top-sail, and gather way on 
the vesseL This was soon done; and, keeping away, I stood on 
towards the rocks, which soon bore on our weather-bow, determined 
to run as near them as I dared, thinking to frighten ^e Englishman 
so much, as to induce him to keep at arm's lengtL I might cast 
away the ship, it is true ; but even this would be preferable to falling 
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again into Englian nands, with all the^oocnirenoes still so recent. A 
▼ear or two later, the affiair of the Speedy's men might be forgotten; 
out while a thing is fresh, there is always some danger of its creatiiig 
feeling. At least, tiius I reasoned, and thus I acted. 

Chice more I had the D&ya under my own orders ; and, could^I 
keep the frigate out of gun-shot, I cared verv little for Mons. Le 
Gros. At nrst. the inivateersmen supposed tnat, in Ming away, I 
merely intended to further their views ; but, no sooner did they pcrr 
oeive the ship standing on to leeward of the passage, than the truth 
seemed to fliush on their befog^d faculties. This was not until the 
deptii of water was ascertainea to be sufficient for their purposes ; 
and such a flourishing of tarpaulins and greasy caps as succeeded, I 
had not witnessed for many a day. All these signals and calls, how- 
ever, were disregarded ; out away went the Dawn, with her yards 
just rounded in a point, with the wind fairly a-beam, coasting aJong 
as near the islands as I thought it at all prudent to venture. As for 
the frigate, she was still keeping her lun, in order to get hx enough 
to windward to make sure of her prey. At this moment, the two 
ships might have been a league aaunHer. ^ ' 

Mons. Le Gros was no sooner aware of the trick I had played him. 
than out he dashed with his fishing- boat, making sail in chase, ana 
helping his dull craft along with half a. dozen oars. Seeing this, I 
let the fore-sail drop, and sheeted home and hoisted the main-to|^> 
gallant-sail ; not that I felt at all afraid of the boat, but because it 
was my wish to avoid bloodshed, if possible. Among the other ab- 
sui'dities the Erench had committed, m their haste to get away from 
the Mgate, was that of leaving six or eight muskets, with several 
' cartridge-boxes, behind them. With these weapons, it would have 
been easy for us to have given the privateersmen such a hint, as 
would not fail to keep them at bav. Then I always had mv pistols, 
which were not onlv valuable implements, but were double-oiuTelled 
and well loaded. Our only ground of alarm, therefore, came firom 
the EvUshman. 

Fo8«U)ly, Monsieur Le Gros thought differently ^ for his chase was 
animated/and apparently in earnest. But, notwithstanding all ins 
zeal, the Dawn left him asteni, going through the water at the rate of 
about six knots. But the frigate was coming up at the rate of eight 
knots, making it certain that she would get us under her guns in an 
hour or two at most, unless some great advantage was obtained over 
her by means of the complicated navigation, and ediallow water. 

When at Bordeaux, the previous :^ear, I had purchased a chart Ox 
the French coast, with a book containing directions similar to those 
which are to be found in our own " Coastmg Pilot." As a matter of 
course, I had them both with me, and I found them of great s^rioe 
on this occasion. The text described the islands we were near as 
bemg separated by narrow channds of deep water, in which tke 
danger was principally owing to sunken roeks. It was these rooks 
l^at had induced tke fishermen to pronounce the passa^ses impracti- 
oaMe •, and my coasting directions cautioned all namgatora to be 
wary m approaching them. The Dawn, however, was in iH«easely the 
sxtuation whieh mi^t render these rocks of the kst s^vice to her : 

M 2 
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and^ preferring shipwreck to seeing my vessel in either En^iiA or 
Erench hands agauL I determined to trust to the very dangers of the 
navigation as my safeguard. I might go clear of the bottom^ but it 
was certain, if I kept outside, I could not escape from the fn^te. 
An accidental occurrence, in connection with the boat, favoured ns, 
and I was not slow to profit bv the advantage it offered. [Finding it 
impossible to come up with the ship by keeping in her wake, Whi- 
sieur Le Gros had taken a short cut, in the boat, between some islets 
that we were obliged to rotmd, and he actually came out ahead of us. 
Instead of endeavouring to close with the ship, however, he led into 
an excessively narrow passage, making furious gestures for us to 
foUow. This was at the instant when the frigate fired her first gun 
at us, the shot of which just fell a very little short. Did we pass 
the channel in which Monsieur Le Gros had carried the boat, we 
should fall to leeward of the whole sroup of islands, — or islets, would 
be the better word, — ^when all would hterally depend on our heels. 
There was but a moment in which to decide ; in another minute, the 
ship would be past the opening, which could only be reeained hy 
tacking, if it could be regamed at aU. I gave the order to luff. 

Our three Frenchmen, fancying themselves now certainly bound to 
la belle France, were as active as cats. Neb .and Diogenes throwing 
their powerful force on the braces with a good will too, we soon haa 
the Dawn braced sharp up, heading well to windward of the passage. 
Monsieur Le Gros was delighted. Apparently, he thought all was 
right again ; and he led the way, flounsning botii hands, while all in 
the boat, fisnermen inclusive, were bawling and shouting, and gesti- 
culating, in a way that would certainly have confused us, had I cared 
a straw about them. I thought it well enough to follow the boat ; 
but, as for their cries, they were disregarded. Bad 'Monsieur Le 
Gros seen fit to wait for the ship in the narrowest part of the inlet, 
he miffht have embarrassed us ; but, so far from this, he appeared to be 
entirely carried away by the excitoment of the chase, and was as eager 
to push ahead as a boy who was struggling to be first in at ike goal. 

It was a nervous mstant when the pawn's bow first entered the 
nartow passage. The width, from rock to rock, speaking only of 
visible things, might have been thirty fathoms ; ana this strait nar- 
rowed, rather than widened, for several hundred feet, until it was 
reduced fuUy one-third. The tide ran like a mill-tail, and it was, 
perhaps, lucxy for us that there was no time for reflection or irresolu- 
tion ; the aspect of things being so serious as might well have thrown 
the most decided man into uncertainty and doubt. The current 
sucked the vessel in, like the Maelstrom, and we were whirling ahead 
at a rate that would have split the ship from her keel to her ixxp- 
timbers, had we come upon a sunken rock. The chances were about 
even : for I regarded the pilotage as a very random sort of an affair. 
We ^anced on in breatUess expectation, therefore ; not knowing but 
each instant would involve us in ruin. 

This jeox>ardy endured about ^ye minutes. At the end of that 
brief space, the ship had run l^e gauntlet for the distance dP a mile, 
driven onward by the current rather than by the wind. So tre- 
mendous was our velocity in the narrowest part, that I actually 
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oankht mjsdf grasping tlie rail of the ship as we glanced past the 
roef s, as if to keep myself from a fall. The Erench gare a loud and 
geiieral shout just as the boat issued out of this race-way into a wide 
capacious bay, withm the group of islands, which had the appearance 
of farming a roadstead of some note. There was a battery on the 
end of the kst island, a light-house and a cluster of fishermen's 
kats ; aU indicating that the place was oue of considerable*resort. 

Monsieur Le Gros was waiting for us, about two cables-length 
from the place where we issued into the bay, having considerately 
chosen an anchorage for us, at a point commanded by the four six- 
and-thirty pounders of the battery. The distance enabled me to look 
about. Withiu the rans^e of islands was a sort of sound, quite a 
league in width, and on this sound the main coast presented several 
bays iu which coasters were at anchor. Most of the prominent 
pomts had small batteries, of no great force as against a fleet, or 
even against a single heavy ship, but which were sufficiently for- 
midable to keep a sloop of war or a frigate at a respectable distance. 
As all the guns were heavy, a vessel passing through the middle of 
this sound would hardly be safe ; more especially did the gunners do 
l^eir duty. By anchoring at the spot where the boat waited for us, 
we at once gave up the ship to the privateersmen, the battery first 
mentioned commanding that point completely. As good luck would 
hsnre it, however, an expedient offered, in the dbection of the wind 
and tide, which were opposed to each other, and I availed myself of 
the circumstance aspromptly as possible. 

Do our best, the Dawn could not fetch the spot where the boat had 
dropped her kedge. We passed within hail of it, notwithstanding, 
and loud were the calls to us to shorten sail and anchor, as we came 
within hearing. Affecting to be anxious to get up to the precise point 
where the boat lay, I mvstified Monsieur Le Gros in my answers, 
telling him I would stand on a short distance, or until I could fetch 
him, when I would tack. As this was intelligible, it satisfied my 
captors, though a hundred "n'importes" were ydled after us; and 
"nHtaporte" it was, in fact, one spot being just as good to anchor in 
as another, for half a league all round us. 

The Dawn did her duty that day ; and there was occasion for it, the 
frigate still continuing the diase. The circuit she had to make, and 
the berth she thought it prudent to give the first battery, enabled us 
to gain on heir materially. When we passed the boat, the English- 
man's upper sails were visible iOn the outside of the island, nying 
along the rocks at a rate that spoke well of his heels. He rounded 
the point when we were mid-sound, but here the battery served us a 
good turn, for, instead of hauling up close by the wind, the English 
were obliged to run o£P with the wmd free, to keep out of harm's 
way. Their presence, notwithstanding, was probably of great service 
to the Dawn, for there had been a communication between Monsieur 
Le Gros ana the battery, by means of a small boat sent from the 
latter, and we should have oeen very likely to have a messenge]\ in 
the shape of a shot, sent after us, when it was seen we continued to 
stand across for the mahi instead of tacking for the designated 
anchorage, had not the men in the battery had the higher game of 
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the frigate in view. As soon as John Bull got within lange, &e 
ffonners began to play on him, but it was at a distance that ren* 
dered their fire nen to useless. 

Any one in the least acquainted with the movements of shms, will 
understand the advantage we now possessed. The Dawn was Beatingr 
through a good wide passage, with a voung flood breastmg her to 
windward, and a steady six-knot breeze blowing. The pa8sagel)etween 
these islands and the main was about four leagues long, while that 
which the fishermen had wished us first to enter was near the middle 
of the group. We were already a mile from the boat, and consid- 
erably to wmdward of her^ the tide having done that much for us, 
when Mons. Le Gros saw fit to lift his kedge, and commence a new 
pursuit. He had the sagacitj; to see that we should soon be obliged 
to tack, on account of the main coast, and to stand over towards the 
island again ; accordingly, instead of following in our wake, he j^ro- 
fited by the set of the current, and pulled directly to windwara, with a 
view to cut us off. All this we very plainly saw, but we cared very 
little for Mons. LelGros and his boat. The ship could out-sail the last 
verv easily, in such a breeze, and it was alwa:^s m our power to tack in 
mid-channel, instead of crossing her, or coming near her at all. The 
frigate gave me much more trouble. 

The Enriishman, as I afterwards learned, was a French-built ship 
called the fortun^e; or, as Jack termed her, now she had got to be 
designated in the Anglo-Saxon dialect, the 'Fortunee, which was 
liberally rendered into the vernacular as the "Happy-Go-Lucky." 
She was an old ship, but an exceedingly fast one, ana her commander* 
had rendered himself famous by the manner in which he!ventnred about 
on the Erench coast. This was the third time he had gone through 
this very sound in spite of the batteries ; and having some experience 
in the windings and turnings, he was now much better able to get 
along scatheless than on the two former occasions. As soon as ne 
thought himself at a safe distance from the six-and-thirties, he hauled 
up, and made five short stretches near the main, where he had much 
the best of the tide, and the whole strength of the breeze, and where 
there was nothing to molest him ; the usual roadstead being under the 
island of course. 

The first hour sufficed to let me understand there was no ohanoe of 
escaping the frigate ; if we continued to beat up through the passage, 
we might reach its western end a little in advance of ner, it is true, 
but no hope at all of getting away would remain when we again 
reaohed the open ocean, and she in-shore of us. In this dilemma, 
Marble made one of his happy suggestions, my merit amounting to no 
more than seizing the right moment, and carrying out his idea with 
promptitude. The passage first named lay in a line with nvand we 
had every reason to believe the ship could ^ through it. When we 
were invited to enter, the tide was not as high bv six feet as it had 
now risen to be, and my mate suggested the expeoient of trying it, in 
going out. 

"The Englishman will never dare follow on account of iht battery 
which lies on the side of it," he added, "whereas the Prench will not 
fire at ub, believing us to be escaping rrom a<)Common enemy." 
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The vhole force of what had been said fbished upon me in an 
instant. I set the tricolonr over a British ensign, to cause the pe9ple 
of tibis second hattenr to think ns an Ihiglish ^pxe, and stood s&siiht 
fo the pass, inst without which ky a small bng at anchor. In oraer 
to make the deception more complete, we liauled up onr conises, and 
run tiie top-gallant halyards, as if ready to bring up. Seeing this, 
Mons. Le uros fancied we were about to anchor under the battery, 
and that we had hoisted our flags to taunt the English, for caps and 
hats were waved in exultation in the boat, then distant from us a 
quarter of a mile. We passed close to the brig, which greeted us 
with acclamations, and " vive» la France** as we swept by her. My 
eye was on the hiatte^ the whole time. It was buut to command 
the roadstead, and without any reference to the pass, which no enemj 
would be apt to attempt. It is true, two heavy g^uns bore on this 
entitmce, but they were in a detached work, that was never manned 
except in emergencies. 

I drew a long breath, and felt a mountain removed from my very 
soul, as the ship passed out of the rauge of the last gun in the little 
semicirde. The soldiers were making gestures to us to indicate we 
were getting too far west for a good berth, but we heeded them not. 
Listead of shortening sail, the fore and mam tacks were boarded, and 
the top-gallant-sails set. This revealed our intention, and the clamour 
<HL the shore even reached the ship. Preparations were making to get 
a piece of light artillery to bear on us, ana some twenty gunners began 
to scamper towards the detached battery. The whole thing was now 
reducea to a sheer race. We passed the last battery ten minutes 
before the French could reach it, the latter having to go round a con- 
siderable bay; and six minutes later, we went out to sea> with the 
American ensign, and jacks, and pennants flying at each masthead, 
and wherever else such an emblem of triumph could be shown ! 



CHAPTER XVn. 

" 0» I am out of breath in this fond chase ! 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace." 

SHAKSPSJIftS. 

Mabsle and I looked each other in the face, and then burst into a 
lau^h, as the French fired a single shot from the two-gun battery, 
which flew beyond us, but which could scarcely hit us on account of 
some intervemng rocks. I altered the course of the ship in order to 
set a little more out of the ran^e ; after this, we had nothing to fear 
Srom tiie French. The boat did not attempt to follow us. and thus 
ended our communication with Le PoHsson and her people, at that 
time. As for La Fortun^e. it would require at least four hours for her 
to beat round the end of the cluster (X islands ; and seemg the hope- 
lessness of doing ^bm in time to overtake such a ship as the Pawn, 
her commander made a dash in at the unfortunate brig, which he 
actually succeeded in cutting out from the roadstead, in spite of all 
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the defences of the place. The last I heard of these gentlemen 
the reports of the sruns that were exchanged between tne battery and 
the frigate, while the last I saio of them was the smoke that floated 
over the spot, long after the islands had sunk beneath the hoiizon. 
The Dawn stood (urectly out to sea^ with the wind still at the north- 
ward^hoii£^h it had drawn more through the pass in-shore. 

'* Well, Miles." cried Marble, as he and I sat eating our dinner on 
deck, where Neb had been ordered to serve it, ** you know what I'ye 
always said of your luck. It's proof ag'in everything but Pro- 
vidence ! Die you must and will, some of these times : but, not until 
you've done something remarkable. Sail with you, my boy ! I con- 
sider your company a standing policy of insurance, and have no sort 
of consam about fortin while I'm under your orders. "With any 
other man, I should be nothing but a bloody hermit, instead of the 
dutiful son and affectionate uncle I am. But what do you mean to 
perform next?" ^ 

"I have been thinking, Moses, our best step will be to shape our 
course for Hamburg, whither we are bound. This northerly wind 
can't last long this season, and another south-wester would just 
serve our turn. In ten days or a fortnight we might 'make our 
haven." 

" And then those French chans that are attacking yonder kid of 
pork; as if it were a wild beast ; tne fellows never saw good solid food 
before ! " 

" Feed them well, treat them well, and make them work. They 
would never think of troubling us ; nor do I suppose they know any- 
thing of navigation. I see tney smoke and chew ; we will give 'em 
as much tobacco as their hearts can wish, or their mouths hold; and 
this will keep them in good humour." 

"And John Bull?" 

'* Why, John is another sort of a person to deal with, certainly. I 
am not sure that a third EngHsh cruiser would molest us. We can 
keep our own secret concerning Sennit and his party; and we may 
not meet with another, after all. My plan is to run dose in with the 
English coast, and show our colours boldly ; now, nine in ten of the 
Bntish men-of-war will let us pass unquestioned, believing we are 
bound to London, unless they happen to have one of those pressing 
gentry, like Sennit, on board. I have often been told that ships whiS 
pass close in with the English coast, generally pass unquestioned; by 
the large craft, uniformly; thougn they may have something to 
apprehend from the brigs and cutters. Your small-&y always give 
the most trouble, Moses." 

" We have not found it so this v'y'ge. Miles. However, you're not 
only captain, but you're owner ; and I leave von to paddle your own 
canoe. We must go somewhere : and I will not say your plan is 
not as good as any I can start, witn thirty years more of expenence." 

We talked the matter over, canvassing it in all its bearings, until it 
was settled to adopt it. 

The ship was steered larse. until the French coast was entirely 
sunk ; ana then we trimmed ner by the wind, heading up as near to 
our course as the breeze would permit. Nothing occurred in the 
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ooime of the remainder of the day to produce either trouble or 
uueasmess, though my three Frenchmen came to certiun explanationft 
with me, that at jfirst menaced a little difficulty. They refused to 
work ; and I was compelled to tell them I should put them on board 
the frst English vessel of war we met. Tliis had the desired effect ; 
and, after an amicable discussion, I agreed to pay them high wages on 
our airiyal in a J^endly port ; ^ t% agreed & serve me as weU as 
they knew how. Seven men were rather less than half a crew for a 
vessel of the Dawn's size ; but it was possible to get along with that 
number. The steering was the hard^ i»rt of the duty— neither of 
the Frenchmen being able to take his nick at the heun. We got 
alonff with the necessary work, however ; a;nd so elad were we all to 
be rid of both English and French, that I hazard little in saying we 
would have endured twice as much, cheerfully, could we be c^ain of 
meeting no more of their cruisers. Providence had ordered matters 
verf differently. 

That night the wind shifted again to the southward and westward. 
We braced in the yards, and brought the ship to her course ; but I 
thought it best not to carry sail hard in the dark. Accordingly I left 
orders to be called at sunnse, Marble having the watch at that hour. 
When I came on deck, in consequence of this summons, I found my 
mate examining the horizon with some earnestness, as if he were 
looking for strangers. 

"We are a merry party this moming. Captain Wallingford,** 
Marble cried out^^ as soon as he saw^e. I have found no less than 
sU sail in sisht smce the dav dawned." 

" I hope that neither is a lugger. I feel more afraid of this Polisson 
just now than of all the names m Christendom. Tluit fellow must be 
cruising in the chops of the Channel ; and we are working our way 
well in towards that j)art of the world." 

" I hope so too, su: ; but this diap. out here at north-west, has a 
Auspicious, lugger-like look. It mav be that I see only the heads of 
his topsails ; but they are amazingly like lugs !" 

I now took a survey of the ocean for myself. The vessel Marble 
distrusted, I unhesitatinglv pronounced to be a lugger; quite as 
likely the rolisson as any other craft. The other four vessels were all 
ships, the five forming a complete circle, of which the Dawn was in 
the centre. The lugger, however, was some miles the nearest to us, 
while as to the strangers, if they saw each other across the diameter 
of the circle at all, it was as much as was p^sible. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it struck me our wisest way was to keep steadily on our 
course, like honest people. Marble was of the same opinion ; and to 
say the truth, there was little choice in the matter, the ship being so 
cpmpletelv surrounded. The worst feature of the case was our posi- 
tion, which would be certain to draw all the cruisers to the centre, and 
consequently to ourselves. 

Two hours produced a material change. All five of the strangers 
had closed in upon us : and we were now able to form tolerably accu- 
rate notions of their characters. The two astern, one on our Isurboard 
and one on our starboard quarter, were clearly heavy vessels, and 
consorts, though of what nation it was not yet so easy to decide. 
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That they were eonsorts was apparent by tKeIr signallmg one anollMBiL 
and bj ihe maimer in which they were dosini^; as tiiQr caniu 
stnddHig-saila, alow and aloft, they were ooming up with ns fast, and 
in all probabilitjr wonld be alongside in two or mreiB honrs more. 

Two of the ships ahead stmck me as frigates, havhig their broad- 
sides ei3X)6ed to ns : we ,had raised one Bne of ports ; but it was 
possible they might turn out to be two-deckers : ships of war they 
were, beyond all question; and I fancied them English from the 
sgtnareness of their upper sails. They, too, were consozteL making 
signals to each other, and closing fast on opposite tacks. Tne luraer 
was no longer equivocal : it was the Polisson : and she was staimmg 
directly for us, though it was ticklish business, since the remainioK 
ship, a corvette, as 1 fancied, was aheady in her wake, carrying sau 
hard, going like a witch, and only about two leases astern. 

Monsieur Gallois had so much confidence in his heeb, that he stood 
on, regardless of his pursuer. I thought it best to put a bold face on 
the matter, knowing that sufficient tune might be wasted to enable 
the sloop-of;war to get near enough to prevent the privateer from 
again manning ns. My principal apprehension was, that he might 
cany us all 6^ in revenge for what had happened, and set fire to the 
ship. Against either of these steps, however, I should offer all the 
resistance in my power. 

It was iust ten o'clock when the Polisson ranged up abeam of us 
•the second time ; and we hove-to. It was evident the fVench recog- 
nised us : and the clamour that succeeded must have resembled that 
of BabeiC when the people began first to converse without making 
themselves understood. Knowing we had no small boat. Monsieur 
Gallois lost no time, but lowering a yawl of his own, he came alongside 
of us in person. As I had commanded the three Erenchmen to remain 
below, he found no one on deck but Marble, Diogenes, Neb, and 
myselt. 

''Parbleu, Monsieur Yallingfott!" exclaimed tiie privateersman, 
saluting me very civilly, notwithstanding appearances— r*M^ 6ien 
extraordinaire/ Vat you dovid me men — eh? Put 'em in ze zea, 
eomme avee P Anglais F 

1 was spared the necessity of any explanation, by the sudden appear- 
ance of my own three prisoners, who oisregarded my orders, and came 
rushing up to their proper commander, open-mouthed, and filled wjth 
zeal to relate all that had passed. The whole three broke out at once^ 
snd a scene that was sufficiently ludicrous followed. It was a con- 
tinued volley of words, exclamations, oatiis. and compliments to the 
Ameriean character, so Uended as to render it out of the question 
tiiat Mons. Gfallois could understand them. The latter found nimself 
obli^d to appeal to me. I gave a very frank account of the whole 
affiur. in English-— a language that my captor understood much better 
thanne spoke. 

Mons. GaUois had the rapacity of a hifl^wayman; but it was sin- 
fiTolarly blended with French i>oliteness. He had not always been a 
privateersman— a caUinff that implies an undue lore of gold ; and he 
was qnite capable of distingnisninff between right and wrong, in 
matters in which his own pocket had no direct concern. Ajs soon as 
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to ixmqyt^ended the affisdr, lie betfui to k^ 1 

SKW be WBA in a good huinoor, ana not likely to resent -wnat had hap- 
pened ; and 1 finished my historv in somewhat sarcastic langaage, 
poikaying MGfns. Le Gros's complaisance in quittrng the ship, andm 
pflating her about the ba^ a little drily, perhaps. There were snndry 
^Bocr-r-r-es" and " betes'^ ntteredthe while ; but all came out freely, 
and without anger, as if Mons. Gallois thought a good joke the next 
thing to a good prize. 

"Tenez, mon ami/" he cried, squeezing my hand, as he looked 
round at the corvette, now less than a league distant. " You are 
vat you Anglais call * good fellow.' J^ admire votre esprit/ You have 
escape admirablement, and 1 shall have vifs regrets now to 'xfe'cfSMfr- 
tutdtS to eultiver votre eonnaismnce. Mais, 1 most lai^, — mille 
pardons, — ^you ave non too moch peep's, mais c'est impossible d'aban- 
donner mes compatriots. Allons mes enfants ; aucanot." * 

This was the signal for the-Fre»ich to quit us, the three men 1 had 
shipped taking their departure without ceremony. Mons. Gallois was 
the hist in the boat, of course ; and he found time to squeeze my hand 
once more, and to renew his "vi/s regrets" at not having more 
leisure to cultivate my acquaintance. The corvette was abeady so 
near as to render it necessary for the Polisson to be in motion; 
another time perhaps we might be more fortmiate. 

In this manner cud I part from a man who had not scrupled to seize 
me in distress, as he would a waif on a beach. Bv mannmg me, the 
prize-crew would have fallen into the hands oi the enemy ; and. 
making a merit of necessity, Mons. Gallois was disposed to oe dvil 
to those whom he could not rob. Odd as it may seem, I felt the 
influence of this manner, to a degree that i^ost reconciled me to the 
act before committed, although the last was just as profligate and 
illegal as any that could well be committed. Of so much more im- 
portance, with the ma^oritv of men, is manner than matter ; a very 
limited few alone knowmg now to give to the last its just ascendency. 

The Polisson was not Ions in gathering way, after her boat was 
hoisted in. She passed, on toe crest of a wave, so near, that it was 
easy to distinguish the expressions of her people's &ces, few of which 
discovered the equanimity of that of their commander's ; and to hear 
the incessant gabbling that was kept up on board her, day and niffht, 
from "mom nil dewjr eve." M. Gallois bowed oomphdsantly, ana he 
smiled as amiably as if he never had put a hand in another's man's 
pocket ; but his glass was immediately turned towards the corvette, 
which now began to give him some httle uneasiness. Manning us, 
indeed, with that fellow surging ahead at the rate he was, would nave 
been quite out of the question. 

Being reduced to our old number of four, I saw no use in woiking 
ourselves to death, by filling the top-sail, with the certabity the 
sloop-of-war would make us round-to a^ain. The Dawn, therefore, 
remained stationary, waiting the issue with philosophical patience. 

"There is no use, Moses, in endeavouring to escape," I remarked; 
"we are not streng-handed enough to get sail on the ship before the 
fellow will be up with us." 

'Ay, and there goes his bunting, and a gun," answered the mate. 
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*'l%e iv^te Eng^isii eoa^ a sign tihe chap is under some admnfal, 
or vice, or rear of the white^ while if I mistake not, the two frigates 
show luiie flags— if sa 'tis a sign they're not consorts. 

The glass confirmed this, and we were left to suppose that all tiireo 
Englishmen did not hdong to the same sqnadron. At this mom^t, 
the state of the game was as follows :^Fhe Dawn was Iving-ta with 
her fore-course up, mainsail furled, main-top-sail ahack, and ti&p* 
gallant yards on {he caps, jib and spanker both set. The FoIiBBon 
was flying away on the crests of the seas, close-hauled, evidentily ^b- 
posed to make a lee behind the two frigates to windward, idiich we 
took for, aud which it is probable she inete to be, Trench, The ships 
to leewafd were passing each other Within hail ; the one to the east- 
ward tat^dng immediatdy after, and coming up in ber consort's wake ; 
both vessels carrying everything that would draw. The ships to the 
southward, or the sui>tK)sed Frenchmen, might then have been two 
leagues from us, wmie those to leeward were three. As for the 
corvette, her course seemed to lie directly between our maJsts. On 
she came, with everythii/g beautifully trimmed, the water spouting 
frt)m her hawse-holes, as she rose from a plunge, and foaming under 
her bows, as if made of a doud. Her distance £rom us was less thaa 
a mile. 

It was now that the corvette made signals to the ships to wind- 
ward. They were answered,, but in a way to show the parties did 
not understand each other. She then triea her hand with the vessels 
to leeward, and, notwithstanding the distance, she succeeded better. 
I could see these two frigates, or rather the one that led, senc&ig 
questions and answers to tne corvette, although my best glass would 
hardly enable me to distinguish their ensigns. I presume that ihe 
corvette asked the names o£ the "Rngb'sli vessels, communicated her 
own, and let the fact be known tiiat the ships to windward were 
enemies. 

A few minutes later, our affairs, as they were connected with the 
sloop-of-war, came to a crisis. This ship now came on, close under 
our lee, losing a little of her way in passing, an expedient probably 
thought of to give her a little more tune to put her questions, and 
to receive the desired answers. I observed also, that she let go all 
her bow-lines, which seemed much to deaden her way, of which there 
still remained sufficient, notwithstandiog, to carry her well clear of 
us. The following dialogue then passed, the Englishman asking the 
questions of course, that being a privilege expressly appropriated to 
the public-vessel on occasions of this sort : — 

" What ship 's that ?— and whither bound P" 

" Dawn, of New York, Miles Wallingford, from home to Hamburg.** 

" Did not the lugger board jou ? ** 

" Ay— ay— for the second time, ia three days." 

" What IS she called ?— and what is her force P" 
Le PoUsson, of Brest — sixteen light guns, and about a hundred 
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men." 



** Do you know anything of the ships to windward P" 
" Notnin^ at all ; out I suppose them to be French." 
" Pray, snr, why do you sup — ^imi— um — ook — ook "j 
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The distance preyented my hearing more. Away went the sloop, 
steadying her bow-lines ; the call piping belay, as each sail was 
trunmed to the officer of the deck's fancy. In a few more minutes, 
WB oould not distinguish even the shrill notes of that instrument. 
Ite eonrette continued on in chase of the lugser, regardless of the 
four other vessels, thouffh the two to windward now snowed the tri- 
colour, and fired guns of defiance. 

Mons. Gallois soon after tacked, evidently disposed to stand for 
the Agates of Ms country ; when the sloop-of-war immediately went 
round also, heading up towards these very vessels, determined to cut 
off the lugger, even if it were to be done by venturing within range 
of the shot of ner protectors. It was a bold manceuvre, and deserved 
success, if it were only for its spirit and daring. 

I thought^ however, that the frigates of tne tricolour paid veT;y 
little attention to the lugger. By altering their course a trifle, it 
would have been in their power to cover her completelv from the 
attempts of the corvette ; but, instead of doing this, tney rather 
deviated a little the other way, as if desirous of approaching^ the two 
ships to leeward, on the side that would prevent their being cut ofT 
from the land. As neither partv seemed disposed to take anv notice 
of us, we filled our top-sail, and stood out of the circle, under easy 
oanvass. believing it bad. policy to have an appearance of haste. 
Haste, however, was a thing out of our power, it requiring time for 
four men to make sail. 

About eleven, or half-past eleven, the four frigates were distant 
from each other rather more than a league — ^the Dawn bein? just 
then half a lea^e from the two Frenchmen, and rather more mstant 
from the English. Had an action then commenced, we might have 
been a mile out of the line of fire. Curious to know the result, I 
stood on a short distance farther, and backed my top-sail, to await the 
issue. I was influenced to ,take this course from an expectation 
that either party, after a conflict with an equal, would be less disposed 
to molest a neutral, and that I might possibly obtain assistance from 
the conqueroi^— few cruisers being found at that day, without havine 
foreigners on board, that they would be willing to give to a vessel 
in distress. As for the account I meant to give to the party to whom 
I intended to apply, it would depend on circumstances. If the 
French remained on the sp(^ I could relate the affair with the i>rize- 
cvew of the Speedy ; if the ImgHsh, that of the Polisson. In neither 
case would an untruth be told, though certain collateral facts might 
be, andprobably would have been, suppressed. 

The frenchmen began to haul down their light sails, just as we 
hove-to. This was done in a lubberly and irregular manner, as if 
little concert or order prevailed on board them. Marble growled out 
his remarks, deeming the whole preceding a bad omen for the tri- 
colour. It is certain that the French marine, in 1803, was not a 
service to boast of. The English used to say, that they seldom got a 
French ship without worlring for her ; and this was probably true, as 
the nation is warlike, and little disposed to submit without an effort. 
Still, France, at that day, could hardly be said to be maritime ; and 
the revolutions and changes she had undergone were not likely to 
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favaar the oreation of a good corps of naval officers. Brave men 
were far more plenty than skilfal seamen ; and then came the gabblixig- 
nroipensity^ one of the worst of all human failings, to assist in inro- 
docmg a disorderly ship. 

It was a pretty sight to see those foar ships strip for the fi^t ; 
although the French canvass did not come down exactly aecordinflr to 
rule. The English, however, were in ho hurry; the two tikmowc 
men being under their three top>sails, spankers, and jibs, with the 
top-gallant sails clewed up, before John Bull reauced even a nml. 
The latter, it will be remembered, were to leeward, and had to close 
with their adversaries. In doing this, they made one stretch so far 
in our direction, in the hope of tacking in their enemies' wakes, that 
I saw they would probablj speak us. 1 confess this was more th^I 
had bargained for; but it was now too late to run, which womld 
probably have led to our seizure. I determined, therefore, to await 
the result with dignity. 

Just as the English ships were coming within musket-shot of the 
Dawn, the French, — ^then distant about a mile and a half to the east^ 
ward, and half a nule south of us, — ^wore ship, and came round with 
their heads to the vrestward — or, in our direction. As this was 
ooaoDg nearer, instead of moving from them, the l^lishmen began 
to start their tacks and sheets, in order to be ready. Their six royals 
were all flying at the same instant, as were their flying-gibs ; at the 
next, the canvass was rolled up. and out of sight. Then the yards 
themselves came down^ and aU the light sails about the ships vanished 
as a bird shuts its wings. After this the courses were hauled up 
snug, but the sails were not handed. By this time, the leading ship 
of these two fri^tes was within a cable's length of us. just luffing up 
sufficiently to give our weather-quarter the necessary berth. 

" By George, Miles," Marble aaid. as he stood at my side, watching 
the movements of/ the stranger. " that second frigate is the Speedy ! 
I know her by the billet, ana the distance of her bridle-port from her 
head. You never saw such a space for anchors before ! The n yo u 
may see she is a six-and-thirty, with white hammock-cloths. Who 
ever saw that twice at sea ? " 

Marble was right ! There came the Speedy sure enough ; and doubt- 
less the eyes of Lord Harry Dermond and his officers would be on .us 
in a very few more minutes^he distance between the two frigates 
being less than two cables-length. In the mean time I had to attend 
to the headmost vessel. 

'' Can you tell me anything of the two ships to the southward of us ? " 
demanded the stranger, through his trumpet, wi&out any preamble. 

" Nothing but what you see, sir. I suppose them to be French ; 
and see that they are coming after you." 

" After us I " exclaimed the English captain, in a voice loud enough^ 
and now near enough, to be heard without the aid of the trumpet. 
" After Tos, indeed! Iteady about — ^hehns a-lee— main-top-sail haul, 
there! Hkwl,ofall " 

These 9rdera came out at brief intervals, and in a voice of thunder 
— producing prompt obedience. The consequence was, that this ship 
tacked directly on our weather-beam, and s(T near us that one mii^t 
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liave thrown a bisenit aboinrd her. But she went round beaotifiiUy^ 
scazoe losing her way at all ; and away she started again, looking her 
enemies directly in tiie face. 

'' Now's our time to fill. Miles, and draw ahead. The Speedy will 
tbii^ we've been spoken, and all's right. She must come here to 
tack into her consort's wake, and a blind man could not avoid reading 
our name — she would be so dose. Man the lee-braoes, and right the 
hekn. Neb." 

Eiu we did; and what is more, we put our helm up so much as to 
leave quite a cable's len£[th between us and the Speedy, when that 
ship got far enough aheacl to tack, or at the point wnich we had just 
left. I believe we were recognised ! Indeed, it is not easy to imagine 
otheorwise ; as the commonest glass would enable the dullest eyes to 
read our name, were other means of recognition wanting. But a 
sailor knows a ship by too many signs to be easily deceived. 

The Speedy was in stays when -^e saw the proofe of our being 
known. Her head-yards were not swung, but there she lay, like one 
who Kngers, uncertain whether to go or to remain. An officer was in 
her gangway, examining us with a glass ; and when the ship feU off 
so much as to bring us out of the range of sight, he ran on and re- 
appeared on the taffrail. This was the junior heutenant ; I could 
plamly recognise him with my own glass. Others soon joined him, and 
among them was Lord Harry Dermond himsdf. I fancied they even 
knew me, and that aU their glasses were levelled directly at my face. 
What a moment of intense uncertainty was that ! The ships were not 
a quarter of a mile apart, though the Dawn was increasing that dis- 
tance fast, and bypayi^ broad off, the Speedy would have me under 
her broadside.. Where was her priae crew ? Not in the Dawn, or 
certainly Sennit would have communicated with his commander ; and 
if not in the ship, they must be in the ocean ! Or, were they prisoners 
below and kept purposely out of sight P All these thoughts must 
have passed through the minds of the English officers. 

I thought we were lost again, but Providence once more saved us. 
All this tune the leading English frigate and the two Erenchmen were 
fiskst approaching each other. In a few minutes they must engage, 
while the Speed^ was left further and further astern of her consort. 
At this critical instant, (me of the Erenchmen fired a gun of defiance. 
That report seemed to arouse the Speedy as from a trance. Her 
head-yards came furiously round, all the offioera vanished firom her 
taffirail, and down went both fore and main-tacks, and to the mast- 
haul rose all three of her top-galLuit-sails. Thus adcUtionally impelled, 
Uie livdiy craft dashed ahead, and was soon in her allotted berth, or 
half a cable-length astern of the Black Prince, as I afterwards heard 
was the name of the commanding Eingliah ship on this occasion. I 
may as well add here, that the Erench oomanocbre's ship was named 
Lft D^sir6e, and Aer consort Le Gerf. Mons. Menneval was senior 
officer of tibe Erench, and Sir Hotham Ward of the Enfliah. I 
never knew the name of the other Erench captain ; or, if I dio, I ha?e 
ioraotteiiit 

Mj oUect had been, in bearing up, to get as far as possible from 
the Speedy^ in order that she nugfat not recognise us, and espeoisUy 
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tbat she mieht not read the name on our stern. But this nmningf off 
ISO much to leeward was not precisely the berth that one would Wish 
to occupy, when a sea-fiffht is going on directly to windward^ Idlii 
within naif gun-shot. No sooner was mv Lord Harry Dermoiid m 
motion again, therefore, than we hauled the Dawn up with her ht^ad 
to the westward, with a view to get as soon as possible out of th,e 
probable range of the fire. It was true the combatants might vary 
their mancBuyres, so as to render all parts of the periphery of a Mrtam 
circle around them anything but agreeable: but the chances were 
greatiy in fayour of the oattle' s .beginning with one party to windward 
of the other. 

Our ship behayed well on this occasion, getting out of the way with 
sufficient raj^idity. While this was in the course of execution, 1 had 
an opportumty to look after the coryette and the lugger. The last 
was snll leadmg, hayinff managecL by means of short tacks« to work 
up considerably to windward of the two French frigates. Here she 
had made a last tack to the eastwud, intending to run for the coast. 
The sloop-of-war was still in her wake, and was following on her heels 
«t a rapid rate. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

" You and I have known, sir.** 

•* At sea, I think.'* 

«Wehave,rir.»» 

*' You have done well by water.*' 

" And you by land." 

Anionjf and Cleopatra, 

The reader will understand that I offer to his yiew a shifting 
panorama. As soon as the Dawn had got about a mile and a half 
irom the English frigates, a distuice that was a little increased by the 
adyance of the last towards their enemies, we again backed our top- 
sails, for I had an ungoyemable desire to be a spectator of what was 
to follow. This feeling was common to all four of us, it being next to 
impossible to get either Neb or Diogenes to pull a rope for gazing 
at the frigates. As for steering, it would haye becii out of the 
question, I really belieye, as no one among us could keep his eyed 
long enoughfrom the combatants to look after our own ship. ^ 

Some persons may think it was foolish not to make the most of om* 
time in endeayouring to get as far as possible from th6 l^edy. Per- 
haps it was ; but, two miles distant, there was really less U) apprehend 
than might at first appear. It was not probable the English would 
abandon the French yessels as long as tney could stick by them, or 
until they were captured; and I was not so completely ifinorant of 
my trade as to imagine that yessels like those of la Grande Nation, 
which were in sight, were to be taken without doing their adyersaiiea 
a good deal of nam. Then the prizes themselyes would require 
looking after, and there were many other chances of our now gomg 
soot-free, while there was really yery small ground of danger. But^ 
putting aside all these considerations, curiosity and interest were so 
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Bctive in us alUas to render it almost moraUjr impossible we should 
quit the place imtil the battle was decided. I am not absolutely 
certain the Dawn leauld haye mored, had we been disposed to miJce 
her. With these brief explanations, then, we will turn our attention 
exdusivdy to the frigates. 

ij the time we had got the Dawn just where we wished her to 
bcu the combatants were drawing quite near to each other. The 
Speedy had carried s^ so long, as to be a little to windward of her 
oonsort's ws^e, though half a cable's length astern of her. The 
French were in still closer order, and they would soon be far enough 
advanced to bring the leading ship on each side under fire. I sup- 
posed the opposing vessels would pass aboirt a cable's length apart. 
All four were under their topsails, jibs, and spankers, with the 
courses in the brails. The Black Pnnce and the Speedv had their 
top-gaUant-sails clewed up, while La D^siree and Le Cert had theirs 
stul sheeted home, with the yards on the caps. All four vessels had 
sent down royal-yards. This was fighting sail, and evenrthing indi- 
eated that Monsieur Menneval intended to make a day of it. 

The first gun was fired, on this occasion, from the D^sir^, the 
leading French ship. It was directed at the Black Prince, and the 
shot probably told, as Sir Hotham Ward immediately kept away, 
evidentiy with a desire to escape being raked. The [Erench did the 
same to Keep square with their adversaries, and the four vessels now 
ran on paraQel unes, thoujgh going difierent ways, and a short cable's 
len^h asunder. La D^sir^ followed up her single gun with each 
division as it would bear, until her whole broadside was delivered. 
The Black Prince stood it all without answerini^, though I could see 
that she was suffering considerably, more especuQly aloft. At length 
Sir Hotham Ward was heard in the affair. He let fiy his whole 
broadside aknost simultaneously; and a spitefal. threatening roar 
it was. The smoke now began to hide his ship, though La D6sir6e, 
by moving towards us, kept ahead of her own sulphurous canopy. 

The Speedy soon opened on the French commodore : then, by the 
roar astern, I knew Le Cerf was at work in the smoke. All four 
sMps shivered their topsails, to pass more slowly ; and there was a 
minute during which, as it appeared to me, all four actuaUy stopped 
under the fiery cloud they had nused, in order to do each other all 
the harm they could. Tke Frenchmen, however, soon issued from 
behind the curtain, and the cessation in the firing announced that the 
ships had parted. I could not see much of the English, at first, on 
account of the smoke ; but their anta^nists came out of the fray. 
tAgxt as it had been, with torn sails, cnppled yards, and Le Cerf had 
her mizen topmast actually hftncnTig over to leeward. Just as I got 
a view of this calamity, I caught a glimpse of the Black Prince, 
dose-hauled, luffing up athwart the wSke of her enemies, and mani- 
festly .menacing to get the wind. The Speedy followed with the 
aocuzocy of clock-work, lumng rather closed with her leader, instead 
of falling farther behind. !msently, the Black Prince tacked; buL 
in so domg, down came her main-top-gallant-mast, bringing with it 
the yard and the sail, as a matter of course. This was a sign that 
Mr. Menneval had not been firing a salute. 
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The Eraucii siiood on, after this fint nide essay with their enemies, 
finr seTesal minales, duiiiig which time we eovld see their pecqale 
.aotE?el7, hut insgularbr, emjploTed in dearing away the wteeks^^rtso- 
;paiiig rigging, aid otherwise renairiag daniages. Le Ced, in paro- 
coiar, was mncn trouhled with the top-mast that wasdangiiQg'over 
.her ]e&4iuirter; aadher people made de^^ate and tolenUy irell- 
'directed dforts to g;et rid of it. This they effected; andahoat ten 
•winuteB after the finng had ceased, the Frenoh ships put tbeir helms 
-u^, andwelit off to the northward, dead hefore the wmd, as if invit- 
ing thdr enemies to oome on and %ht it oat fidrly in that mamaeTj if 
.they felt disposed to puTsae the affiur a^y farther. 

it was time somethiBg of this sort was done, for the dehiy had 
hEoaght all four of the yessels so far to the westward, as to lasire 
them within a mile of the Damn: and I saw the neeessity of aoain 
setting out of the way. We fiUea and stood off as fast as possible. 
It was time something of the scnrt was done, in another senses also. 
When. M. Menneval bore up, his antagonists were dosing fast on his 
weather-quarter^ and unless he meant to %ht to leeward, k was 
incumbent on him to get out of the way. in his turn. 

Sir Hotham Ward, noweyer, was too skilfid aseaman to negleet the 
advantage Mens. Menneval had given Imn. The^ instant the Jivnch 
kept away, he dad the same ; bi^ instead of faUing broad off before 
ih^wind, ne luffed iwain in time, not having touched a hraee, 4md 
crossed the wakes othis enemies, giving a most effective broadside 
isto the oabin«windows of Le Cerf. To my surprise, La B6sk^ 
hdd on her course until the Speedy had repeated the dose. The 
ihiglish then wore shcHrt round, and were seemiaglv on the point of 
going over the same thing, when Mons. Menneval, nnding this alosing 
' flame, hauled up, firing as nisguns bore, and Le Cearf did the same^ irim 
bet head the oiher way. destroying everything like concert in thdr 
aaovements. The English dosed, and, in a minute, all four of thesh^ 
Were envdoped in a common doud of white smoke. All we ooiud 
now see were the masts, from the trucks down, sometimes as low 
as the tops, but oltener not lower than the top^sut-vards. The re- 
ports of the guns were quite rapid for a quarter ot an hour, after 
whidi they became much less frequent^ though a hundred xneoes of 
ordnance were still at work behind that doudy screen. 

Several shot flew in our direction ; and two actually passed be- 
tween our masts. Notwithstanding, so keen was the interest we 
eontinned to fed, that the top-sail was again backed, and theve we 
hff, lookers-on, as indifferent to the risks we ran, as if we hnd been 
ashore. Minute passed after minute, until a considerable period had 
been oonsnmed; yet ndther of the combatants became fairly visible 
to us. Oeeasionally^ a part of a huD pushed itsdf out of the ameke, 
or the wind blew the latter aside r but at no time was the curtain 
mx&iaBntl^ ^rawn to eaaUe us to tell to which nation the vessd thus 
seen bdonged. The masts had diswpeared,— not one remainkig 
above the. smoke, which had greatly enlarged its drde, however. 

In this^manner passed an hour. It was one of the most ktsBsely 
interesting of my whole Vdki and to me it seemed a digr, so ea|ter 
was I to ascertain some result. I had bean several times laaotnip, 



jft iha reader knows; but, then, tbe nanoieB lew: w iim— , now, 
.tbis oombat wpeared drawn out to an interminable lenff^L 1 baiwe 
sod. an.hotir mas passed before we ooold even ^faeaa at the probaUe 
zesiut. At the exid of that time, the firing ennrdy ceased. Itlnd 
InenkgrornDg shioker and slaokw for the Jast half-noiir, but ife now 
fll9|^)ed altogether. The smoke, which appeared to be packed am tiK 
ooeaiL began to rise and disperse; and, ntde by little, the veil rose 
iipanM)€xfQre that scene of strue. 

The vessel first seen by us was our old acquamtanoe the Speedy. 
All three of her top-masts were eone ; the lore, just bekrw the cross- 
trees, and the two others near the lower caps. Bcr main-yard ihad 
lost one yard-arm, and her lower rig^fing and sides were oovored with 
wreck. She had iier fore-sail, mizen, and fore^rtay-sail, and apiBker 
se^ which was nearly all the canvass she could show. 

Our ^es had barely time to examine the Speed3^ fi*e the daik 
liuU of Le Gerf made its appearance. This ship nad been very 
roughly treated, — ^nothing standing on board her, twenty feet from 
the deck, but her fore-mast ; and tiie head of that was gone, nearly 
down to the top. The sea all around her was covered with wxeok ; 
amd no less than three of her boats were out nicking m men wiio 
"wexe adrift on the spars. She la^ about a cable's length feom the 
^ee^Fs and appeared to be desirous of being still farther ol^ as 
she had no sooner got her boats up, than she aro]^)ed her foie<6ail, 
and stood off dead before it. 

It was in watching the movements of Le Geif. that we first got a 
glimpse of La I)6sir&. This ship re-aroeared almost in a line with 
her consort ; and, like her, steering off oefore the wind. Their icom- 
mon object seemed to be, to get within dose supporting distanoe of 
each other, and to increase the space between uiem and their ene- 
mies. Boih these vesseb had the tricoloured fag flying at the 
- stna^ ^of ' their masts. As respects the last, however. La D^rir^e 
was a little better off than her consort— having her fore-mast aid 
nuHn-mast standing entire, though her mizen-mast was gone, ckwe 
to the deck. What was a very bad affiiir for her, her fore-yaKd had 
been shot awav in the slings, the two inner ends lying on the fore- 
castle^ while the yard-arms were loosely sustained by the lifts. This 
ship kept off under her main-sail and fore-stay-sail. 

The Blaek Pnnoe was the last to get dear of the smoke. She had 
everything in its place, from her top^mast cross-trees, down. The 
tlvee top-gaUant-raasts were gone, and the wrecks were alrrady 
oleaied; but all the topnaail-yards were on the caps, and her ngeaag, 
and tp|ts, woe aUve with men ; as, indeed, were those of me 
7. This was the secret of the oeawtioii in the actionr~^ 
im "^g^^fth frigates having turned their hands up to seonre their 
span, while the Erendunen, by running off dead before the wind, 
weseinpositions not to bring a broadside gun to bear ; and thecabk- 
chaaen of a frigate were seloMQ of mudi use in that day, on accout 
of the rake of the stem. It alwajra a]if>eared to me that the 
Spaniards built the best shi^ in this respect,— the Englidi and 
ijnerioans^ in particular, seeming never to eakmlate the cEaneea of 
.vwBomigmw^, I doatft 4«y this, in fieferenee totheSpanish dhips, 

N 2 
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howevw^ under anr idea i^t the Spanish nation wants conri^,— for 
a fedaer nation cannot exist,— but, merely to state tnenr supenority in 
one point of naval architecture, at the very moment when, having 
built a fine ship, they did not know how to make nse of her. 

The first ten minutes after the four combatants were dear of the 
smoke, were actively employed in repairing damages : ou the part of 
the Fi«Qch confusedly, and! make no donot clamorously : on that of 
the English witii neat readiness and a perfect nnderstanfflng of their 
business. NotwiQistanding this was the general, character of the 
exertions of the respective parties, there were exceptions to the rule 
On board Le Cer^ for instance, 1 observed a gang of men at work 
clearing the ship xrom l^e wreck of the mainmast, who proceeded 
with a degree of coolness, vigour and method, which showed what 
materials were thrown away in that service, for want of a good 
system : and chiefly, as I shul always think, because the officers did 
not understand the immense importance of preserving silence on 
board a crowded vessel. The native taciturnity of the English, 
increased by the social discipline of that well-ordered— perhaps over- 
ordered-r-nation, has won them as many battles on the ocean, as the 
native loquacitv of their enemies-— increased possibly during the reign 
of Us citoyen$ by political exaggeration— has lost. It is lucky for us, 
that the American character mclines to silence and thoughtfulness, 
in grave emergencies : we are noisy, garrulous, and sputtering, only 
in our politics. 

Perceiving that the storm was likely to pass to leeward, we remained 
stationary a little time, to watch the closing scene. I was surprised 
at the manner in which the Black Prince held aloof after the ^^dy 
had bore up and was running down into the track of her enemies, 
sheering first upon one quarter of Le Gerf, and then on the other, 

Siuring in a close and evidently a destructive fire. At length Sir 
otham Ward bore ut>, and went off before the wind also, moving 
three feet to the Speeirps two, in consequence of bein^ able to carry 
all three of her topsails. It would seem that Monsieur Menneval 
was not satisfied with the manner in which his consort was treated ; 
for, instead of waiting to be assailed in the same way. he put his helm 
to j;)ort and came bv the wind, delivering a broadside as his i^p 
luffed, that soon explained the reason of the Black Prince's delay. 
That ship had been getting np preventers to save her masts, and 
something important must have been cut by this .discharge from La 
D6sir^, as her mainmast went immediately after she received the 
fire, dragging down with it her mizen-topmast. The English ship 
showed stuff, howevei^ under circumstances so critical.^ Everything 
on the foremast still orew, and she continued on, heading direct for 
her enemy, nor did she attempt to luff until within two hundred 
yards of her, when she came bv the wind slowly and heavily; a 
manoeuvre that was materially aiaed by the fore-topmast's following 
the spars aft, just as her helm must have been put to port. Le Cen 
findi]^ the bEittle was again to be stationary, also came by the wind, 
and then all four of the ships went at it agiun, as ardently as if the 
affair had just commenced. 
It would not be easy to relate all the hiddents of this jieoond 
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combat. For two honis the four ships lay mthin a cable's length of 
eadi other, keepiiur up as animated a contest as circumstances would 
allow. I was parucularly struck with the noble behaviour of the 
Bhck Prince, which ship was compelled to fire through the wreck of 
her masts ; notwithstanding which, she manifestly p^ the best of 
the cannonading, as against her particular antagonist^ La D^sir^. 
I cannot say that either of the four yessels failed of her duty, though 
I think, as a whole. Sir Hotham Ward showed the most nane : 
probably from the fayct that he had the most need of it. Encumbered 
by so much wreck, of which it was impossible to get rid, while 
exposed to so heavy a fire, the Black Prmce, however, was finally 
dropped by her adversary, xa B^siree drawing gradually ahead, untu 
neimer of those two vessels could bring a gun to bear. The linglish 
now turned to, to clear away wreck again, while the IVenchman bent 
a new fore-course and a new spanker, those that had been standing 
being reduced to rags. 

The Speedy and Gerf had not been idle the while. The French 
vessel pWed her part manfully, nor was there much to choose 
between them, when the latter wore round, and followed her consort, 
exchanging a nre with the Black Prince in passing her. 

Had not the real superioritjr of the English over the French on the 

ocean now come in play, tms combat would have been a drawn 

battle, though aocompamed by the usual characteristics of such 

struggles, at the close of the last and the beginning of ^ the present 

century; or the latter considering an escape a sort of victory. But 

both parties were reduced to the necessity of repairing damages, and 

this was the work to prove true nautical skilL Any man may toad and 

fire a gun, but it needs a trained seaman to meet the professional 

emergencies of warfare. A clodhopper might knock a mast out of a 

vessel, but a sailor must replace it. From the beginning of this 

affiEur. all of us in the Dawn had been struck with the oraer, regularity. 

and despatch, with which the Black Prince and Speedy haii made and 

shortened sail, and the quickness and resource with which they had 

done all that seamanship required in securing wounded spars and 

torn sails ; while there haa been no end to Marble's sneers and 

comments on the bungling confosion of the French. This difiEerence 

now became doubly apparent, when, there was no smoke nor any 

cannonading to divert me attention of the respective crews. In half 

an hour the Black Prince was clear of the wreck, and she had bent 

several new sails, while the d^culties on board her antagonist 

ajmeared iust then to be at their height. This same difference existed 

between the two other vessels, though, on the whole, Le Gerf got out 

of her distress sooner and more skilfully than her consort. As to 

the Speedy, I must do my old acquainUmce Lord Harry Dermond 

the justice to sav. that he both fought his ship, and repaired his 

damages, in a higbly seamanlike manner. Til answer for it, the Hon. 

Lieut. Powlett had not much to do with either. He haid much better 

been in his mother's drawing-room that day, and permitted a more 

fitting man to fill his place. Sennit was then on his way to Barbadoes, 

however, nor do I believe your master of a.press-gang ever does much 

before an enemy. 
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Fiillgr two faonra passecL during wliicb the combaftaots irere Irasy^in ' 
reptdimg damages. At the end oi lids time. La Dieirie and Le Oerf 
had drawn more than a nole to the eastward of the English ships ; 
the latter following them, as' soon as clear of their wreeks. oat 
under diminished sail. The Black Prince had actually got up three 
snare topmasts, in the integral, and was now ready to s^ their sails. 
The Speedy was less active, or less skilfal, though she, too, had not 
be«L' idle. Then the English drove fast towards their enemies. 
Mons. Menneval bore up m ^ood season, this time, edging away, 
and* opening the fire oCboth ships on his adversaries, when t£^ were 
about lialf a mile distant. The eflbct of this early movement was 
so<Mi apparent, it being a great mistake to reserve a ship's fire, as 
against an enemv that approaches nearly bows on. M1>onough owed 
his victory in Plattsburg Bay to having improved so favourable a 
chanOB ; and the Prench were beaten at the Nile, because they did 
not ; though Nelson probably would have overcome tbem, under any 
cirenmstances ; the energy imparted by one of his character more 
than counterbalancing any little advantage in tactics. 

On the present occasion, we could see the fire of the French taking 
effect on the Black Prince's spars, as soon as they opened her battmes. 
As the matter was subsequently explamed in the official account, that 
ship's lower masts were badly wounded before she sent up the new 
topmasts ; and, receiving some further injuries, stick began to come 
down after stick, until nothing was left of all her hamper but three 
stumps of lower masts, the highest less than twenty feet above 
the deck. Sir Hotham W ard was now in the worst might he had 
\xeai in that day, his ship being unable to advance a foot, her drift 
excepted, until everything was cut away. To the landsman it may 
appear a small job to cut ropes with axes, and thus liberate a 
vessel from the mcumbrance and danger of Ming spars ; but the 
seaman knows it is often a most delicate and laborious piece of duty. 
The ocean is never quiet; and a vessel that is not steadied by the 
pressure of her sails, frequently rolls in a wav to render it no slight 
task even to maintain one s footing on her decKs ; frigates and ships 
of the line frequently proving more inconvenient than smaller vesseb, 
under such circumstances. 

There was- one fortunate occurrence to the British, connected with 
this disaster. The Prench had been so thoroughly cent on dismast- 
ing the Black Prince, that they paid little attention to the Speedy; 
that ship actually passing a short distance to windward of her con- 
sovt, unnoticed and unharmed. As the Prench were goin^ to lee- 
ward the whole time, it enabled the Speedy to set out of the range 
of their guns, before she bore up. As soon as this was effected, she 
followed her enemies, under twice as much canvass as they carried 
themselves. Of course, in less than half an hour, she was enabled to 
dose with Le Cerf, coming up on one of her qusfftera. and opening a 
heavy fire close aboard her. All this time, the JBlack Prince remained 
like a log? upon the water, trying to get clear of her wreck, the com- 
bat driving slowly away from her to leeward. Her men worked like 
ants, and we actually heard the cheers they raised, as the hull of their 
ship forged itself clear of the maze of masts, yards, sails, and rigging, 



in irhich it bad beeaL so bug; enreioped. TIlis was oo soonBr done, 
than shekt'&Il a sail from, her sprit-sailrard, one bent for the occa- 
sioii, and a topgaUant^sail was set to a lignt spar that had been lieged 
aga&st the stomp of the mainmast, the stick that rose highest jrom 
her deck. 

As the battle, like a mst in the heavens, was passing to leeward. 
Marble and I determined to fill, and follow the combatants down, the 
course being preeiseljr that we wished to steer. With a view, how- 
ever, to keep out of the range of shot, we hauled the Dawn np to 
the eastward, first, intending to keep her away in the wake of the 
Bladk Prince. Oi course we were m no hurry, it now being in our 
power to go six feet to that ship's one. 

la executing our purpose, we passed close to the wreck of the 
English frigate's spars. There they were roUing about on the trou- 
bled water, and we actu^y saw the body of a man caught in some 
of the rising, as the sea occasionally tossed it to the surface, ^e 
poor fellow had probablv gone over with tiie mast and been drowned 
before assistance could be rendered. With an enemy escaping: man- 
of-war's-men are not very particular about pickmg up the bodies of 
theu* dead. 

I did not venture to run the Dawn directly down in the EngHdi- 
man's wake^ but we kept her off and on, rather, taking good care not 
to go withm a mile of her. All this time the Speedy was playing 
upon the CerTs quarter. The latter ship becoming too crippled to 
luff, while Mons. Menneval vras travelling off to leeward, unmolested,; 
having obtained an advantage in the way of speed, that he was 
unwilling to put in any jeoyardy by coming again under fire. This 
officer did not want for spirit, but the !Frencli Had got to be so accus- 
tomed to defeat, in their naval encounters with the English, that, like 
several other nations on l^e land, they had begun to look upon victory 
as hopdess. The Cerf was very nobly fought. I^otwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which she laboured, that ship held out until the 
Black Prince had actually given her a close broadside on her larboard 
quarter; the Speedy being kept the whole time on her starboard, 
with great skill, pouring in a nearly unresisted fire. The Cerf struck 
only as she found that the battle was to be two to one, and under so 
many other disadvuitag^es, in the bargain. 

This closed the affair, so far as tne fighting was concerned. Ija 
D^sir^e standing on unmolested, though, as I merwards learned, she 
was picked up next morning by a homeward-bound English two- 
decker, hauling down her colours without any resistance. 

The reader may fed some curiosity to know how "we felt on board 
the Dawn during the five hours that elapsed between the firii^ of 
the first and the last guns, on this occasion ; what was said among us, 
and how we proceeded as soon as the victory was decided. The last 
he will learn, in the regular course of the narrative; as for the first, 
it is soon told. It was not easy to find four men who were more 
impartial, as between the combatants, than those in the Dawn. My 
early preferences had certainly been in favour of England, as was 
very generally the case amonff all the better-educated Americans of 
my period, at least as low aown as the war of 1812. But going 
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bflyond tlie soene of ii^ernal political discaagion^ and sttbstabnlome. 
ODservation for the eulo^iiea and sophisms of the newspq^ers^ hiH. 
wrought divers changes m my opinion. England was then ao novB 
to me than any other nation : I was not of the French school of pidli* 
tics, however^ and kept myself as much aloof from one of these forc%ii. 
sdiools of pohtical logicians as from the other. I may he said to ha^e 
been bom a Federalist ; but this diange of sentiment had nrevented 
my ever giving a Federal vote smce attaining my majority. 

Marble had entertained a strong dislike for Enggland ever sinoe the 
Kevolution. But, at the same. time, he had inhented the vulgar con- 
tempt of his dass for Frenchmen ; and I must own that he had a fierce 
pleasure in seeing the combatants destroy each other. Had we been 
near enough to witness the personal suffering inflicted by the terrible 
wounds of a naval combat, i make no doubt his feelings would have 
been different ; but, as things were, he only saw French and "Rngjiah 
ships tearing each other to pieces. During the^ height of the aBair» 
he observed to me: — "If this Monsieur GaUois, and his bloody lug- 
ger, could only be brought into the scrape, Miles, my mind would be 
contented. I should glory in seeing the corvette and the PoUsstm 
scratching out each other's eyes, like two fish-women, whose diction- 
aries have givCTL out." 

Neb and Diogenes regarded the whole thing very much as I sup- 
pose the Cssars used to look upon the arena, when the gladiators 
were the most bloodthirstv. Ihe negroes would laugh, cry "golly!" 
or shake their heads with delight, when half a dozen guns went off 
together; receiving the reports as a sort of evidence that crashing 
work was going on, on board the vessels. But I overheard a dia- 
logue between these two children of Africa, that may beat explain 
their feelings : — 

''Which you fink whip, Neb?" Diogenes, asked with a grin that 
showed every ivory tooth m his head. 

" I fink 'em bof get it smartly," answered my fellow. " You see 
how a Speedy make quick work, eh ?" 

"I wish 'em go a leeile nearer. Neb. — Some shot nebber hit at 
an." 

" Dat always so, cook, in battle. Dere ! dat a smasher for John 
Bufl!" 

" He won't want to press more men just now. Eh 1 Neb ? " 

** Now vou see Johnny Crepaud catch it ! Woss ! Dat cracks V 
cabin winders!" 

"What dat to us. Neb? 'Spose he eat one anoder, don't hurt 
us!" 

Here the two spectators broke out into a loud fit of laughter, 
clapping their hands, and swinging their bodies about, as if the whole 
thing were capital fun. Diogenes was so much delighted when all 
the Black Prmce's spars went, that he actually began to dance ; Neb 
regarding his antics with a sort of good-natured sympathy. There is 
no question that man, at the bottom, has a good deal of the wild beast 
in him, and that he can be brought to look upon any spectacle, how- 
ever fierce and sanguinary, as a source of interest and entertainment. 
If a cnminal is to be executed, we always find thousands, of both 
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s^XBt a&d all ages, aasembling to witness a fellow-creature's' agony ; 
a]id«'thoagh these curious personages often liave sentimental qualms 
dtniag tbe revolting spectade itseli, they never turn away their eyes, 
niitil satisfied with all that there is to be seen of the terrible or the 
revolting. 

A w<»d must be added concerning an acquaintance— ^Monsieur 
Ghfiois. Just as the Black Prince's masts went, I saw him, a long 
way to windward, stretching in towards the coast, and carrying sail as 
hard as his lugger would bear. The corvette was still close at his 
heels; and Isaixhle soon after drew my attention towards him, to 
obserre the smoke that was rising above the sloop-of-war. The dis- 
tance was so great, and the guns so liffht, that we heard no reports ; 
but the smoke continued to rise until both vessels went out otsight, 
in the soutili-westem board. I subsequently learned that the lugger 
escaped, after all. She was venr hard pressed, and would have beien 
captured| had not the English snip earned away her maintop-gallant- 
maaL in ner eagerness to get alongside. To that accident, alone, did 
M. Gallois owe his escape. I trust he and M. le Gros Had a happy 
meeting. 



CHAPTER XrX. 

" The sea wax'd eahn, and we diicoTer*d 
Two ships firom tar maUnf* amain to as. 
Of Corinth that, ot Epidaurus this : 
Bat on they came,— O, let me say no more ! 
Gather Uie sequel by that went befSnre." 

Cmne^ ^ Errorg. 

It was high time for the Dawn to be domg. Of all the 8hu» to 
leeward, the Speechr, the vessel we had most reason to apprehend, 
was in the best condition to do us hann. It was true that, just then, 
we might outsail her, but a man-of-war's crew would soon restore the 
balance of power, if it .did not make it preponderate against us. L 
called to my mate, and we went aft to consult. 

"It will not do for us to remain any lonffcr here, Moses," I began ; 
" the English are masters of the day, and the Speedv's officers having 
feoognised us, beyond ^all doubt, she will be on our neds the moment 
she can." 

^I rather think^ Miles, her travelling, for some hours to come, is 
over. There she is, however, and she has our crew on board her, and 
it would be a good thing to get some of them, ifpossible. If a oody 
had a boat, now, I might go down with a flag ottruce, and see whs^ 
tanns could be made." 

I lauffhed at this conceit, telling Marble he would be wise to remain 
where ne was. I would give the Speedy four hours to get hersdf 
in tolerable sailing trim a^ain, supposing ner bent on pursuit. If in 
no immediate hurry, it might occupy her four-and-twenty hours. 

'1 1 think she mav be disposed to follow the other French frigate, 
which is clearly making her way towards Brest," I added, "in wnich 
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oaae we have na£hiiifir to feaar. By Geoige ! there japoea a spn,^ and hffse 
comes a shot in our cBrectfon— you can see it. Moses, supmnff timss 
the water, almost in a line between as and tne^fr^te.—Ay; iiero it 
comes!" 

All this was literally tnie. The Speedy lay with her bows towards 
us, and she had su^bsmly fired tiie shot to wmdi I alluded, and whioh 
now came bounding from wave to wave, until, it struck precisely in a 
line with the shi|^, about a hundred yards distant. 

"HaUoo!" cned Marble, who had levelled his glass towards the 
friaaites. — ^''There's the deuee to pay down there, Miles— <me boat 
puDing this4i-way, for life or death, and another a'ter it. The shot 
was intended for the leading boat, and not for us." 

Tim brought my glass down too. Sure enough, there was a small 
boat pulling stnd^t for us, and of course directK' to windward of the 
frigate; the men in it exerting every nerve. There were seven sea- 
men in this boat; six at the oars, and one steering. The tmtii 
flashed on me in a moment. These were some of our own ^eo|^e, 
headed by the second-mate, who had availed themsdves of the cnreum- 
stance of one of the Speedy's boats being in the water, without a crew, 
to ran away with it in the confusion of the moment. The Black 
Prince had taken possession of the prize, as we had previously noted, 
and that with a single boat, and the cutter in pursuit appeared to me 
to be coming from the Frenchman. I idunediately acquamted Marble 
with my views of the matter, and he seized on the idea eagerly, as one 
probable and natural. 

"Them's our fellows, Miles!" he exclaimed; "we must fill, and 
meet 'em half-way 1 " 

It was certainly in our power to lessen the distanoe the fugitives 
had to run, by stimding down to meet the leading boat. This could 
not be done, however, without j^ing within reach of the Eoji^h 
guns ; the late experiment showmg, tmanswerably, that we lay just 
without the drop of their shot, as it was. I never saw moi m a 
fiseater excitement, than that which now came over us idl in the 
Dawn, rill we did immediately— that, at least, could do no harm ; 
whereas it might do much good. I never supposed for a moment the 
English were sending boats alter us, since, with the wind that was 
blowing, it would have been easy for the Dawn to leave them miles 
behind^er, in the first hour. Each instant rendered mj first con- 
jecture the most likely to be true. There could be no mistaking the 
exertions of the crews of the two boats ; the pursuers seemingly doing 
thdr best, as well as the pursued. The frigate could no longer fire, 
however, the boats being already in a line, and there being equal 
danger to both from her snot. 

The reader will understand that large ships seldom engage, when 
the ocean will permit it, without dropping one or more of their boats 
into the water ; and that warm actions at sea rarely occur, without 
most of the boats being, more or less, injured. It onen hapi>ens that 
a frigate can muster only one or two boats that will swmi, after a 
combat ; and frequently only the one she had taken the precaution to 
lower into the water, previously to engaging. It was owm^ to some 
such circumstance that only one boat followed the fugitives ,in the 
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pitMtii iftstaiioe. The tmb must neoessarilf be short: sudit ymM 
nave been useless to tend a second boat in pmmdt, eovla aneb&fooiid; 
aftertbe first two or three aU-hnportant nuimtes were lost. 

The Dawn ^owed her ensign, as a sien we saw our |>oor firilows 
sthigi^lite to regiain hb, and then we filled our maintop-saiiy sqcuaing 
away ana standn^ down directly for the fogitnres. HeaYois! how 
that maiin-jraird went romid, though there were bat three men aA the 
braces. l!ach of us hauled and worked like a giant. There was efory 
indncement of feeling^ interest, and security to do so. "With our- pre- 
sent force^ the ship could scarcely be saia to be safe ; whereas^ the 
seven additional hands, and they our own people, who were straining 
every nerve to join us, would at once enable us to carry the ship 
direct to Hambinrg. 

Our old craft behaved beautiftdlv. Neb was at' the wheel, the oook 
on the forecastle, while Marble ana I got ropes cleared away to throw 
to the runaways, as soon as thev should be near enough to receive 
them. Down we drove towards the boat; and it was time we did, for 
the cutter in pursuit, which pulled ten oars, and was full-maimed, was 
gainiuf fast on the fugitives. As we afterwards learned, in the eager- 
ness of starting, our men had shipped the crest of a sesi, and they 
were now Iftbouring under the great disadvantage of carrying more 
than a barrel of water, which was washing about in the oottom of 
their cutter, rendering her both heavy and unsteady. 

80 intense was the mterest we all lelt in the result of this struggle, 
that our feelings during the battle could not be compared to it. I 
could see Marble move [his body, as a sitter in a boat is apt to do, at 
each jeric of the oars, under the notion it helps the party along. 
Diogenes actually called out, and this a dozen times at least, to 
encourage the men topull for their lives, though they were not yet 
within a mile of us. The constant rising and setting ot the boats pre- 
vented my maJdnff very minute observations with the glass; but I 
distinguisned the face of my second-mate, who was sitting aft, and I 
could see he was steering with one hand and bailing with the other. 
We now waved our hats, m hopes of being seen, but got no answering 
signal, the distance being still too great. 

At that moment I cared nothing for the guns of the English ship, 
thoug^ we were running directly for them. The boat— the boat, was 
our oi^ect ! For that we steered as imerringly as the motion of the 
rolling water would allow. It blew a good worldng breeze; and, 
what was of the last importance to us, it blew st^uiQy. I fancied the 
ship did not move, notwithstanding, though the rate at which we 
drew nearer to the boat ought to have tola us better. But andety 
had taken the phice of reason, and we were aU disposed to see things' 
as we felt, rather than as we truly found them. 

There was abundant reason for uneasiness, the cutter astern 
certainbr ^oinff through the water four feet to the other's three. 
Manned with ner regular crew, with everythiug in order, and with 
men accustomed to pull together, the largest boat, and rowing ten 
oars to the six of my mate's, I make no doubt that the cutter ot the 
Black Prince would have beaten materially in an ordinary, race, more 
especially in the rough water over which this contest occurred, Bnt, 
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nttdljr a taiik fall of water, the boafc of the fagitives had a great\^ 
lesseiied ohaoce of escape. 

Of courae^ we then Imew no more than we could see ; and we were. 
not dow to jjorcdre how hst the porsiiers were gaming on the ptir- 
aned. I reaQy benn to tremble tor the result : and this so mucfa 
the more, aa the larger cotter was near enou£^, by this time» to 
permit me to discover, by means of the glass, the ends of seyeiral 
muskets, rising out of ner stem-sheets. Could e^ get near enbi^h 
for bar offioen to use these weapons, the chance of our people we^ 
gone,— ffinoe it was not to be even hoped they had anv arms. 

The end aporoadied. The Dawn had got good way on lier — 
IfarUe and Diogenes havinar dragged down the maintop-gallant 
sheets, and hoisted the sail. The water foamed under our bows ; and 
the boat was soon so near, it became indu^nsable to haul our wiod. 
This we did with the ship s head to the westward, without touching a 
brace, though we luffed sufficiently to throw the wind out of all me 
aqnare sails. The last was done to deaden the vessel's way, in order 
l£at the fugitives might reach her. 

The struggle became frightful for its intenseness ! Our men were 
so near, we oould recognise them without the aid of a glass ; with it, 
I could read the Rowing anxiety that was in my secona-nmte's conn* 
tenanoe. Each mstant the pursuers dosed, until they were actually 
much nearer to the pursued than the latter were to the Pawn, 
For the &st time now 1 suapected the truth, by the heavy movement 
of the flying cutter, and the water that the second-mate was eon- 




within range of a bullet; but this I knew would not be legal. I 
nromised to use them should the En^ish attempt to boud the ship, 
but did not dare to anticipate that movement. 

Nearer and nearer came the boats, the chasing gaining always 
on the chased : and now the Black Prince and the Speedy each 
threw a shot quite over us. We were about a mile from the three 
frigates^ rather increasing than lessening that distance,^ however, as 
thej drifted to leeward, while we were s&rhtly luffing, with our yuds 
a httle braced up. the leeches 'lifting. Neb steered the ship as one 
would have ^pided a pilot-boat. He nad an eye for the boats as weU 
as for the sails—knew aJl that was wanted, and all that was to be 
done. I never saw hun touch a wheel with so delicate a hand, or one 
that better did its duty. The Dawn's way was so mimh deadened 
as to^ give the fugitives every opportunity to dose, wnile she was 
steadily coming up abreast of their course, in readiness to meet 
them. 

At this instant the officer in the Black Prince's cutter fired into 
that of the Speedy, and one of our men suddenlv dropped his oar : 
he was hit. 1 thought the poor fellow^s arm was Droken, for I could 
see him lay a hand on the iiqured part, like a man who suffered pain. 
He instantly changed places with the 'second mate, who, however, 
seized his oar. and began to use it with great power. Three more 
mi^ "^d, seemingly without doing any harm. But the 
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lending Ixm^ lost by this delay, wlule its pursuers held steadily on. 
Our own people were within a hundred and fifty yards of us— the 
"pffgjwh lesa than twenty behind them. Why the latter did not now 
^T^'do not actually know ; but I suppose it to be, because their 
inti^kets were all dischanred, and the race was now too sharp to allow 
tJ^ilr officer to reload. Possibly he did not wish to take life unneoes- 
sar3y, the chances fast turning to his side. 

I called out to Marble to stand by with a rope. The shito was 
slowly drawing ahead, and there was no time to be lost, i then 
shouted to my second mate to be of good heart, and he answered 
with a csheer. The English hurrahed, and we sent back the cry from 
the ship. 

** Stand by in the boat for the rope !*' I cried. "Heave, Moses, 
heave!" 

Marble hove from the mizen-chains, the rope was caught, and a 
motion of my hand told Neb to keep the ship off until everything 
drew. This was done, and the rattling of the dew-gamet-hlocks 
announced that Diogenes was hauling down the mam-tack with the 
str^fugth of a &:iant. The sail opened, and Moses and I hauled in the 
shoet. until tne ship felt the enormous additional pressure of this 
broad breadth of canvass. At this instant there was a cheer from the 
boat. Leaping upon the taf&ail, I saw the men erect, waving their 
hats, and lookmg toward the pursuing cutter, then within a hundred 
f66i of them, vainlv attemptixig to come up witii a boat that was 
now digging nearly bows under, and feeling all the strength of our 
tow. The officer cheered his men to renewed exertion, and he began 
to load a musket. At this moment the tow-Une slipped from the 
thwart of the boat, and we shot away, as it seemed to me, a hundred 
feet on the send of the very next sea. lliere was not time for the 
Americans to set seated at their oars again, before the other cutter 
grappled. All that had been gained was lost, and, idPter so near and 
close a chance of recovering the most valuable portion of my crew, 
was I again left on the ocean with the old four to manage the 
Dawn ! 

Tbe English lieutenant knew his business too well to abandon the 
^p while there was a chance of recovering her. The wind lulled a 
little, and he thought the hope of success worth an effort. Merely 
taking all the oars out of the Speed/s cutter, he dashed on in our 
wake. At first he gained, nor was I unwilling he should, for I wished 
t6 speak him. The main and foresheets were eased off, and Neb wiis 
tcfla to keep the topsails lifting. Thus favoured, he soon got within 
fifty yards of us, straining every nerve to get nearer. The officer 
pomted a musket at me, and ordered me to neave to. I jumped off 
xhe taffiraH, and, with my body covered to the shoulders, jpointed one 
t)f the French muskets at him. and warned him to keep on. 

** What have you done with the prize-crew put on Board you from 
the Speedv the other day ?*' called out the lieutenant. 

"Sent them adrift," 1 answered. "We've had enough of prize- 
crews in this ship, and want no more." 

" Heave to, sir, on the pain of beuog treated as a pirate also." 

''Ay, ay," shouted Marble, who could keep silent no longer, ''first 
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ofttob a nisate. Ike, if you are tired of your cruise. I wish them 
. Inoody frenchiiieii iiA stopped all your grog ! " 

This wje neither dignified nor politic^ and I ordered my aato to-be 
silent. In a good-naiored tone I inqmred for tiie Bames of the late 
oomhatants^ and the losses of the diffezent shq>s ; but this^was too 
cod for our pursuer's humour, and I got no answer. He did ttot 
dare fire, however, finding we were armed : and. as I snqfpOBed, Mem^ 
there was bo i)rosnect of nis getting easily on ooard us, eren should 
he .get alongside^ ne nnre up the chase, retundng to the ouptared 
boat. We again fillea and tiinuned everything, and went flMKwg 
through the waie^ at the rate of seven knots. 

The frigates did not fire at us, after the guns already meotioBed. 




a spar or two. 

Great was the cGsappointment on board the Dawn, at tiie cesult 
of iiie final incidents (J this eventful day. Marble swore outxig^t ; 
fomoreinonatraneesof mine could cure bun of indulging in this habit, 
especially when a little excited. Diogenes grinned aefiuiccLandiSi^dy 
shook his fists at the boat: while JNeb laughed and halt«aediaa 
breath— the sore sign the feiloVs feelings were keenly aroused. 

Aafor myself I felt as much as any of the party, but preserved 
more, self HX>mmand. I saw it was now necessary to quit that winity, 
and. to take some definite steps for the preservation of mycwnalnp 
and property. There was little to apprehend, however, from the 
frigates, unless, indeed, it should fall caun. In the latter case, they 
mijdit board us with their boats, which an hour or two's work would 
probably enable them to use again. But I had no intenticA of 
remaini]^ in their neighbourhood, being desirous of profiting Iqr the 
present wind. 

The sails were trimmed accordingly, and the ship was steered north- 
westerly, on a course that took us past the three vessels of war„ giving 
them so wide a berth as to avoid all danger from their batteries. As 
soon as tins was done, and the Dawn was travelling her road at a 
good rate, I beekoned to Marble to come near the wheel, foe I had 
tiEiken the helmsman's duty on myself for an hour or two : in^otker 
words, I was doing that which, from my boyish experience on the 
fiudsoD, I had once fancied it was not on^ the duty, but thoolMiure, 
of «76ry shipmaster to do, viz., steenuff ! Little did I unoeistand 
before jpractibe taught me the lesson, that of all thework onboaiu 
shin wiuoh Jack is requised to do, his trick at the wheel is that whieh 
he least oovets, unless, indeed, it may be the office of stowing the jib 
in heavy weather. 

" Well, Moses," I bcttan, *' this affair is over, and we've the Atlantic 
before us agaioi^ with lul the ports of Eurc^ to saket froaoy/and a 
captain, one mace, the cook, and one man, to oaxry the ship wshare we 
plBMa to take her." 

''Ay, av— 'thas been a bad'iob, this last. I waaaaaue of thou 
lad8:iintil thfriieutenaat fired his uHiaket, as ever I w«a 4d n good 
iand^fall withalHrwJnd. Iiean'tdescaribe to yoa,MihBs^ Aeiuto' 
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. «fi tkfridiiwp'intBieiit I feii when I asw 'en give i^. I'ea^ bert oom- 
paxe it to that which came over me when I cBaooyeEed I was nothktt 
J^ftUoodf hermit; after aU ii^ generaliziDg about beb^agoyenoar 
.and a iord hiffh admind of an island, all to myself, as it might.be." 

"li oaa't DC helped, and we must take thii^ as we find them. 
llhe gaestion is, what is to be done with the ship P Should we 
Y&B^e into the Channel, yonder chaps will be after ns with the news 
of a Yankee, on board of whom they pat a piize-ezew, being adrift 
withoict the men; and there are fif^r craisers ready to piok ns up. 
The news will spread all oyer the Gluuuiel in a week, and our chances 
of getting through the Straiis of Dover will be so small as not to be 
worth naming: nay, these fellows will soon repair damages, and 
might possib^ overtake us themselves. The Speedy] is only ht^- 
czippled." 

'^I see— I see. You've a trick with you, Mike, that makn a few 
words go a great way. I see, and I agree. But an idee has come 
to my mind, that you're welcome to, and after taming it over, do 
what you please with it. Instead of going to the eastwaaed of Souly, 
what say you to passing to the westward, and shaping our course lor 
the Irish Channel P The news will not follow us that-a-way for some 
time; and we may meet with sOme American, or other, bovnd to 
Liverpool. Should the worst come to the worst, we can nustinKiU|h 
between Ireland and Scotland, and work our way round Cape Wiatn, 
and go into our j^ort of destination. It is a long road, I kjfaw, and a 
hard one in certain seasons of the year, bat it maybe travelled, m mid- 




will not throw us in the way of some fisherman, or coaster, who w3l 
be willing to let us have a hand or two for double wages." 

''Why, on that p'int, MUes, the difficulty is in the war, and the hot 
press that must now be goins. The English will be shy in visiting 
the opposite coast : and good men are nard to find, iutt now, I'm 
thinking, floating about the coasts of Ibigland, unless tney .are under 
a pennant." 

A hand or two that can steer will be an immense relief tons, 
Moses^eventhoughunaUetogoaloft. Gall Neb to the wheel, then, 
and we'll go look at the chart, so as to lav our eourse." 

All was done, accordingly. In half an hour, ihe-Dawn was steerinjB^ 
£or the western coast of EnglancL with everythiog set we thought it 
prudent to cany. Two hours after .we begim to move away fnia the 
spot where they lay, the frigates had sunk behind the curvature of the 
iarth, sod we lost sight of tiiem altogether. The weather oontiinied 
good, the breeze steady and fresh, and the Dawn did her dxds 
admirably. We began to get accustomed to our situatiou, and 
fomd them less arduous than had been igipieheaded.^ The direction 
of the wind was !S0 &vourable, that it. kept heme dlive: thoiigh we 
treUed our distance by going, round the iBritisn islanos, instead of 
.passing directly up chumel. Tweiitv*£our hours wese neosssai^ to 
caarry us as far north as the Land's laid, however: and I deleEmuied 
to^ then gDvecned by cociiBStaDees. Should the wind a^pft, we 
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ahrajB had the direct route before ns ; and I had my doubts whether 
putting a bold face on the matter, npning dose in with the En^^ish 
shore, and appearing^ to be bound for London, were not the wipest 
course. There certainly was the danger of the Speedy's telling our 
story, in which case there would be a sharp look-out for us; whife 
there was the equal chance that she might spealc nothing for a week. 
Eight-and-forty hours ahead of her, I should not have feared much 
from her account of us. 

It is unnecessary to dwell minutely on the events of the next few 
days. The weather continued good, the wind fair, and our progress 
was in proj)ortion. We saw nothing until we got within two leagues 
of ScSSfy hffht, when we were boarded br a pilot-boat out from tnose 
ishmdB. This occurred at sunrise, with the wind light at north- 
east, and one sail in sight to windward, that had the appearance 
of a brig-of-war, though she was still hull down, and not heading 
for us. 

I*saw that the smalhiess of our crew, and the course we were 
steering, struck tiiese pilots, the moment they had time to ascertain 
the first fact. It was not usual, in that day, nor do I supfKxse it is 
now, for deep-laden Americans to pass so near England, coming from 
the south-eiut and steering to the north-west. A remark to this 
effect fell from the mouth of the principal pilot, as soon as I told him 
I did not wish to ffo in to any of the neighbouring ports. 

"I am short of hands, and am desirous of obtaining three or four 
good men," I said, "who shall be wdU paid for their services, and 
sent back, without cost, to the place whence they came." 

"Ay, I see youVe a small crew for so stout a craft, master," the 
pilot answered. "May I ask what has happened to brmg you down 
80 low P" 

" Why, you know how it is among your cruisers, in war time— an 
En^h frigate carried away all hands, with the exception of these 
you see." 

Now, this was true to the ear, at least, though I saw, plainly 
enough, that I was not belieyed. 

" Irs not often his mijesiy's officers shave so dose," the pilot 
answered, with a sort of sneer I did not like, "lliey commonly 
send in hands with a ship, when they find it necessary to take her 
own men." 

"Ay, I suppose the laws reguire this with English vessels; with 
Americans they are less particular; at all events, you see the whole 
of us, and I should be very glad to get a hand or two, if possible, out 
of vour cutter." 

"Where are you bound, master?— Before we ship, we'd Hke to 
know the port we sail for." 

" Hamburg." 

" Hamburg ! Why, master, you're not heading for Hamburg at all, 
which lies up the English, not upthe Irith Channel." 

" I am weU aware of all that. JBut I am afraid to gp into the English 
Channel so short-handed, ^ose narrow waters give a man troaUe 
unless he has a fall crew." 

"The Channel is a good place to find men, master. However, none 
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of US can go with ycm, and no words he necessary. As youVe no 
oooasion for a pilot, we must be off a'ter sometlung else." 

The fellow now leffc me, without more words, and I saw there was 
90 use in attempting to detain him. He had got a league from us, 
and we were jogging on our course, before we discovered he waa 
msMx^ signals to the brig, which had kept dead away, and had set 
studding-sails on both sides. As this was carrying much more sail 
than we could venture to show, I thought our chance of escape small 
mdeed. There was the whole day before us^ with a light and doubt- 
less fast-saiUng cruiser in chase of a heavily-loaded merchantman. 
As a stem-chase is, proverbially, a loi^ chase, however, I determined 
to do all we could to avoid the gentleman. Sail was made, accord- 
ingly, so far as we dared, and the ship was steered a little off, as her 
best mode of sailing in her present trim. We saw the brig speak 
the pilot-boat, and, nrom that moment, were certain her commander 
had all the conjectures of the Scillyman added to his own. The 
effect was soon to be noted, for when the two separated, the cutter 
stood in for her own rocks, while the brig renewed her chase. 

That was an uneasy day. The man-of-war gained, but it was quite 
slowly. She might beat us by a biot in the hour, and, being ten 
miles astern, there was still the hope of its falling dark before she 
could close. The wind, too, was unsteady, and towards noon it grew 
so light, as to reduce both vessels to only two or three knots' way. 
Of course, this greatly lessened the difference in our rate of sailing, 
and I had now strong hopes that night might come before our pur- 
suers could close. 

Nor was I disappointed. The wind continued light until sunset, 
when it came out a fine breeze at north-west, bringing us dead to 
windward of the brig, which was then distant some six miles. We 
got the proper sail on the ship, as fast as we couldL though the 
cruiser was dashing ahead under everything she could carry, long 
before we could getthrough with the necessary work. When we did 
get at it, notwithstanding, I found she had not much the advanta^ 
of us, and now began to entertain some hopes of shaking her off m 
the course of the night. Marble was confident of it, and his confi- 
dence, on points of seamanship, was always entitled to respect. 

About ten, both vessels were on the starboard tack, standing to 
the southward and westward, or out towards the broad Atlantic, with 
the brig about a league under the Dawn's lee, and a little forward of 
her beam. This was the most favourable ^osilaon for us to be in. in 
order to effect our purpose, since the cruiser had already passed ner 
nearest point to us. on that tack. The horizon to windward, and all 
along the margin of the sea at the northward^ was covered with clouds, 
which threatened, by the way, a capful or wind. This dark back- ' 
ground would be likely to prevent our being seen ; and the instant 
the mght shut in the outline of the brig's canvass, I ordered our helm 
put down.^ 

It was lively business, tacking such a ship as the Dawn, under so 
much ttmvass, and in such a breeze, with four men t The hehn waa 
laslvsd hard down, and at it we went, like so many tigers. The after- 
yeiroB swung themselves, though the main-tack ana sheet gave us a 



gooddeal of trouble. We braced everytbiiuf aft^'ahavp up, before we 
left it, having first managed to get the fore-yard square. When 
this was done, we filled all forwaro, and dragged the yards and bow- 
lines to their places, with a will that seemed irresistible. 

There were no means of knowing whether the bri^ came xoiukL 
about this time, or not. Agreeably to the rule of chasiBfe she shoula 
have tacked when directly abean^ unless she fancied she could eat 
us out of the wind by staniding^ on. We knew she did not tack when 
directly abeam, but we could not see whether she came round alber 
us or not. At all events, tack or not, she must still be near a league 
under our lee;, and we drove on, towurds the Eiiglish coa^, until the 
day rewpeared, not a man of us all sleeping a wink that night. How 
anxiously we watched the ocean astern, and to leeward, as the return* 
ing light slowly raised the veil of obscurity from before us I Nothing 
was in sight, even when the sun appeared, to bathe the entire ocean 
in a flood of glory. Not even a wnite speck in-shore; and as for the 
brig, we never saw or heard more of her. Doubtless she stood on, on 
the old course, hopins graduallv to dose with us> or to draw so far 
ahead and to windward, as to make certain of her prey in the mooting. 

According to our reckoning, the ship was now heading wdl up 
towards the coast of Wales. wMch we might exnect to make in the 
course of the next four-ana-twenty hours, should the wind stand. I 
determined, therefore, to make the best of the matterj and to go- 
directly up the Irish Channel, hoping to fall in with some boat from 
the north shore, that might not have as apt intellects on board it as 
those of our Sculv pilot had proved to be. We stood on, oanseouei^, 
all that day ; and another sun set without our making the land. We 
saw several vessels at a distanoe, in the afternoon ; but we were now 
in apart of the ocean where an American ship would be as little likely 
to be disturbed as in any I know. It was the regular track of vessels 
bound to Liverpool — and these last were as little molested as iiie want 
of men would at all permit. Could we get past that port, we should 
then be in the way of picking up half adozen Iri^unen. ^ 



CHAPTBRXX 

"Och! botlin«tioiH>*Tia«beMrtiftiloooBl« 
All made vp of rocks and deep bays ; 
Ye may sal! vp and down, a manrelloos boat, 

Aad admire aU its beautifva ways." 

IrUkOamf* 

Little did we, or could we, anticipate all that la^ before us. The 
wind held at north-west until the ship^ had got withm twrnity miles of 
^e Welsh coast ; then it came out %ht again at the soutkvaid. 
We were now so nearlivermol, that I expected,.evecy hmuri to make 
seme American bound in. J^one was seen, notwithstanding, and we 
stood up channd, edging over towards die Lash coast at< tfays aame 
ttme, determmed to work our waj to the northwaxd as well as we 



could. This sort of weather oontinned fortw0 daysBadnifl^Kta.- dwnmg 
wiiioli we managed to get up as high as WhitehaTen, wiien tne wkd 
came dead ahead^ blowing a stiff oreeae. I foiesair fr9m the oom- 
mencement of this new wind, that it would probably drive us down 
cihaiwel. and out into the AtJantic onee mote, unless we could anchor. 
Ithoumt I would attempt the last, somewhere under the Irish coast, 
in the nope of getting some assistance from among the diildien of St. 
jMrick. We all knew that Irish sailors, half the time, were not very 
well trained ; but anything that could pull and haul would be invalu- 
able to us in heavy weather. We hadTnow been more than a week, 
four of us in all, woridng the ship, and instead of being in the least 
fagged, we had rather got settled mto our places, as it might be. get- 
ting along without much trouble ; still, there were moments wn^ a 
little extol force would be of great moment to us, and I could see by 
tile angry look of the skies, that these mom^ts were likely to increase 
in frequency and in the magnitude of their importance to us. 

The waters we were in were so narrow, that it was not long before 
we drew dose in with the Irish coast. Here, to my great joy. we saw a 
laige fishmg-boaL well out in the offing, and under circumsiancesthat 
rendered it easy for those in it to run dose under our lee. We made 
a signal, therefore, and soon had the stran^^ers lying-to, in the smooth 
water we made for them, with our own mam-^rard aDacK. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that we had ffraduddy diminished our own canvass, 
as it became necessary, until the ship was under double-reeled top- 
sails, the four-course jib and spanker. We had brought the topsaus 
down lower than was necessary, in order to anticipate the time when 
it might be indispensable. 

The first of the mod who came on board us was named Terence O' 
something. His countenance was the droll medley of fan, shrewdness, 
and bhmdering, that is so often found in the Irish peasant, and which 
appears to be diaraeteriatic of entire races in the iuand. 

A fine mamin', yer honour,'' he b^^an, with a self-possession that 
nothing could distoib, though it was some time pasi noon, and the 
day was anything but such a one as a seaman likes. " A fine mamin', 
yer honour, and as fine a ship ! Is it fish that yer honour will be 
asking forP" 

"I will take some of your fish, my friend, and pM-you well for 
them." 

"Long life to yeesl" 

" I was about to say, I will pay you mudi better if yeu can show me 
any lee, hereabouts, which has good holding-grounid, where a ship 
might ride out the g^ that is coining." 

Shure yer honour ! — will Inotf . Shine, there's niwer the lad on 
the coost, that biows betthor what it is yer honour wax^, or who will 
supply yees, wiii half the good wilL" 

Of course you know the coast ; mrobablr were bombereabouts:?" 

''Of ooorse, is it? Wheteaboots ahoold l^renoeO' something^ 
bebom.ilifanotheieabootsP Is it know the coost, too? Ah, we're 
onkL aoqiumitaaBes." 

" And when da yooiintend to take the ship, Terence ? " 

** If fl hooUiBg ground yer honour asked for ? " 

6 2 
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" Certainly. — A bottom on which an anchor will not drag.^' 

" Och ! is it thai ? WeU, aU the bottom in this conntbry is of that 
samenatur*. None of it will drag, without pulling mighty hard. Til 
swear to any part of it." 

'' You surely would not think of anchoring a ship out here, a league 
from the land, with nothing to break either wind or sea» and a gale 
commencing r " 

" I anchor ! Divil the bit did I ever anchor a ship, or a brig, or 
even a cutther. I've not got so high up as that, yer honour : Wt 
}X)n's ould Michael Sweenv, now; many^sthe anchor he's cast out, 
mUes at a time, sayin' he's been a sayman, and knows the savs from 
top to bottom. It's Michael ye'U want, and Michael ye shall have." 

Michael was spoken to, and he clambered up out of the boat, as 
well as he could ; the task not being very easy, since the fishermen 
with difficulty kept their dulL heavy boat out of our mizen chains. 
In the mean time. Marble and I found time to compare notes. We 
uCTced that Mr. Terence McScale. or 0' something,— for I forget the 
fellow's surname, — ^would probably turn out a more useful man in 
hauling in mackerel and Joan Dorys, than in helping us to take care 
of the Bawn. Nor did Michael, at tne first glance, promise anything 
much better. He was very old. — eighty I should think, — and ap- 
peared to have nullified all the brains he ever had, by the constant 
use of whiskey ; the scent of which accompanied him with a sort of 
parasiticid odour, as that of tannin attends the leather^esser. He 
was not drunk just then, however, but seemed cool and collected. I 
explained my wishes to this man ; and was glad to find he had a 
tolerable notion of nautical terms, and that he would not be likely 
to get us into difficulty, like Terence, through any ignorance on this 
score. 

" Is it anchor ye would, yer honour ? " answered Michael, when I 
had concluded. '' " Sure, tnat'saisy enough, and the saison is good for 
that same ; for the wind is ffetting up like a giant. As for the guineas 
yer honour mintions, it's of no avail atween fri'nds. I'll take 'em to 
obleege ye, if yer honour so wills \ but the ship should be anchored 
if there niver was a grain of ffoold m the wur-r-r-ld. Would ye like a 
berth pratty well out, or would yer honour choose to go in among the 
rocks, and lie like a babby in its cradhle P " 

" I should prefer a safe roadstead, to venturing too far in without a 
professed pilot. By the look of the land in-shore, I should think it 
would be easy to nnd a lee against this wind, provided we can get 
good holding'Sround. That is the difficulty I most apprehend." 

" Trust ould Ireland for that, yer honour ; yes, i)ut faith in jis ^or 
that same. Ye've only to fill yer topsail, and stand in; ould Michael 
and ould Ireland together will take care of yees." 

I confess I greatly disliked the aspect of things in-sMore, with such 
a pilot ; but the aspeist of things outside was still worse. Short-handed 
as we were, it would be impossible to keep the ship in the channel, 
should the gale come on as heavily as it threatened ; and a single ex- 
periment satisfied me the four men in the boat would be of very little 
use in working her ; for I never saw persons who knew anytioing of 
He water more awkward than they turned out to be on our decks. 
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Miohaei kneir something, it is true ; but he was too old to torn his 
knowledge to much practical account; for when I sent him to the 
wheel, IJeb had to remain there to assist him in steering. There was 
no choice, therefore, and I determined to stand close in, when, should 
no suitable berth oner, it would always be in our power to wear off- 
shore. The fishing-boat was dropped astern, accordingly ; the men 
were all kept in the ship, and we stood in nearer to toe coast : the 
Dawn bending to the blasts under the sail we carried, in a way to 
render it difficult to stand erect on her decks. 

The coast promised weU as to formation, though there was much to 
api^rehend on the subject of -the bottom. Among rocks, an anchor is 
a ticklish thing to confide in, and I feared it might be a difficult 
matter to find a proper bottom, as far out as I deemed it prudent to 
remain. But Micliael, and Terence, and Fat, and Murphy, or what- 
ever were the names of our protesting confident friends, insisted that 
" ould Ireland " would never fail us. Marble and I stood on the fore- 
castle, watching the formation of the coast and making our comments, 
as the ship drove through the short seas, buried to her figure-head. At 
lensth we thought a headland, that was discernible a little under our 
lee-oow, looked promising, and Michael was called from the wheel 
and questioned concerning it. The fellow affirmed he knew the place 
well, and that the holding-ground on each side of it was excellent, 
consenting at once to a proposition of mine to bring up under its lee. 
We edged off, therefore, for this point, making the necessary prepara- 
tions forbrmging up. 

I was too busy in getting in canvass to note the progress of the ship 
for the next twenty minutes. It took all four of us to stow the jib, 
leaving Michael at the wheel the while. And a tremendous job it 
was, though (I say it in humility) four better men never lay out on a 
spar, than those who set about the t^sk on this occasion. We got it 
in, however, but, I need scarcely tell the seaman, it was not ''stowed 
in the skin." Marble insisted on leading the party, and never before 
had I seen the old fellow work as he did on that day. He had a 
facpity of incorporating his body and limbs with the wood and ropes, 
st^cbng, as it might be, on air, working and dragging with his arms 
and broad shoulders^ in a wayv tnat appeared to give him just as much 
command of his entu'e strength, as another man would possess on the 
ground. 

At length we reduced the canvass to the fore-topmast stay;sail and 
main-topsail, the latter double-reefed. It was g^ettmg to be time that 
the last should be close-reefed (and we carried four reefs in the 
Dawn), but we hoped the clotH would hold out until we wanted to 
I'oU it up altogether. The pidTs, however, began to come gale-fashion, 
and I foresaw we should get it presently in a style that would require 
good looking to. 

The ship soon drove within the extremity of the headland, the lead 
giving us forty fathoms of water. I had previously asked Michael 
what water we might expect ^ but this he frankly owned he could not 
tell. He was certain that ships sometimes anchored there, but what 
water they found was more than he knew. He was no coi^jurer, and 
guessing might be dangerous ; so he chose to say nothing about it. 
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It was nerfons work for a ship-master to csry liis ^enel on a coast 
muter such pilota^ as this. I oertainly woold lunre wore lomid as it 
was, were it not for thefiiet tiiat there was a dear sea to leewaidy and 
that it wodd always be as easy to nm oat into the open watra; as the 
wind was at that momeBt. 

Marble andl now benm to question oar fisherman as to the precise 
point where he intended to fetch np. Michael was bothered, and it 
was plain enoo^ his knowledge was of the most general charaeter. 
As for the particolars of his calling, he treated them with the coolest 
indifference. He had been ranch at sea in his younger dap, it is 
true ; but it was in ships of war, where the ropes was put into bis 
hands by captains of the mast, and where his superiors did aU the 
thinkiiL?. He could tell whether sh^ did or did not anchor joear a 
perticalar spot^ but he knew no reason for the one or for the other. 
In a word, he nad just that sort of knowledge of seamanshm as one 
gets of the world by living in a province, where we all leain toe lead- 
mg Prmciples of humamty, and trust to magadnes and works of 
fiction for the finesse of life. 

The lead proved a better gnide than Michael, and seong some 
breakers in-snore of us, I gave the order to dew up the main-topsail, 
and to luff to the wind, before the ship should lose her waV; Our 
Lishmen pulled and hauled weU enough as soon as they were directed 
what to Qo, whieh enabled Marble and myself each to stand bv a 
stopper. We had previously got the two bowers a-cockbill (the 
cables were bent as soon as we made the land), and nothing remained 
but to let run. Neb was at the wheel, with orders to soring to the 
cables as soon as he heard them running out, and everything was in 
readiness. I shouted the order to " let run," and down both cm: 
anchors went at the same instant, in twenty-two fathoms water. 
The ship took cable at a fearful rate ; but Marble and Diodes bdng 
at one bower, and Neb and I at the other, we succeeded m snubbing 
her, with something like twenty fathoms within the hawse-holes. 
There was a minute when I thought the old bark vrould get away 
from us ; and when by desperate efibrts we did succeed in checking 
the mass, it seemed as if she would shake the windlass out of her. No 
time was lost in stoppering the cables and in rolling up the main-top- 
sail. 

Michael and his companions now came to wish us good luck, get 
the guineas, and to take their leave. The sea was alrea<^ so ron^h, 
that the only mode that remained of getting into their boat was oy 
dropping from the end of the spanker-boom. I endeavoured to per- 
suade two or three of these fellows to stidk by the ship, but in ran. 
They were all married, and they had a certain protection twainst 
impressment in their present manner of life : whereas, should the'y be 
found •at larse, some man-of-war would prooably pick them up ; and 
Michaers tales of the past had not given them any great sest for the 
sort of life he describea. 

_ When these Irish fishermen left us, and Tan in-diore, we were 

~ni again altogether on our own resources. I had explained to 

1 our want of hands, however, attributing it to acdobnts and 

inents ; and he thought he could persuade four or five yofong 
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fdkywsiowme^as soon fls tile sale abated^t^ncQiidiiaDii we would 
taketiiem to Afnaic&». after diseharging at Hambiirg. These were 
to l>&meK peaBattts, it is troe, for aeameii were scarce in that part of 
tiie mM ; out they would be better than notbkig. Half a dozen 
athletic young Irishmen would relieve us seamen from a vast deal of 
tiie heavy Inning work of the skm, and leave us strength and spirits 
to do that which unavoidably feU to our share. With the understand' 
ing that kewas to receive hnnself a guinea a head for each sound man 
tbus brousjit us, we iMurted from old Miohael, who probably has 
never piloted a ship since, as I strongly suspeot he had never done 
before. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

** The power of God is ererywhere. 
Pervades all space and time : 
Tbe power of God oan still the air, 
And rules in every cUme ; — 
Then bow the heart, and bead the knee, 
And worship o'er both land and sea." 

Dvo. 

I NEVXE knew precisely the point on the coast of Ireland where 
we anchored. It was somewhere between Strangford and Dundrum 
Bay ; tiiouffh the name of the head-land which save us a sort of pro- 
tection, I cud not learn. In this part of the island, the coast trmds 
north and south generally : though, at the place where we anchored, 
its direction was nearly from norai-north-eaBt to south-eouth-west, — 
which, in the early part of the gale, was as dose as might be the 
course in which thiB wind blew. At the moment we brought up, the 
wind had hauled a little further to the northward, giving us a better 
lee : but, to my great regret. Michael had scarcely left us, iivhen it 
shined to due north-east, making a fair rake of the Channel. This 
left us verv Kttle of a lee — the point ahead of us bdng no great 
matter, ana we barelv within it. I consulted such maps as I had, 
and came to the condusion that we were off the county Down, a part 
of the kini^m that was at least civilized,^ and where we should be 
apt to receive good treatment in the event of being wrecked. Our 
fishennen told us that they belonged to a Bally-something ; but what 
the something was I have for&;otten, if I ever understood tiiem. 
" TM us," I say out of complaisanoe, but " toM^' would be the 
better word, as an they uttered savoured so mudi of the brogue, that 
it was not always easy to get at their meaniag. 

It was past noon when the Dawn andiored ; and the wind got 
more to the eastward, about half an hour afterwards. It was put of 
the question to thini: of getting under way again, with so strong .a 
wind, and with our feeble crew. Had it been perfectly smooth water, 
and had there been neither tide nor air, it would have taken us kali 
a day, at least, to get out two bowers. It was foUy, therefore, to 
think of % situated as we were. It only remained, to ride out the 
gale in the best manner we could. 
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Nothmg ooeorred for several hoprs, ^cept that the gale imxeiisecl 
sensibly in violence. Like an active disease, it was fait opming to a 
crisis. Towards sunset, however, a little incident took plaee^ i^at 
gave me great uneasiness of itself, though I had forebodi^ of evil 
mm. the commencement of that tempest. Two safl appeared in 
sight, to windward, being quite near us, close in with the insh oOaai;. 
bdbre either was observed on board the Dawn. The leading vessel 
of the two was a man-of-war cutter, nmning nearly before it, under « 
close-reefed square-sail, — canvass so low that it might easily be eon- 
founded with the foam of the sea, at a little distance. She rounded 
the head-land, and was edging away from the coast, apparently for 
sea-room, when she took a sudden sheer in our direction. As if 
curious to ascertain what could have taken so large a square-rigged 
vessel as the Dawn into her present berth, this cutter actually ran 
athwart our hawse, passing inside of us, at a distance of some fifty 
yards. We were examinea; but no^ attempt was made to speak us. 
I felt no uneasiness at the proximity of these two cruisers, for I 
knew a boat could not live, — our ship fairly pitching her maiiingale 
into the water at her anchors. 

The frigate followed the cutter, though she passed us outside, 
even nearer than her consort. I got my first accurate notion of the 
weight of the gale, by seeing this lar^ ship drive past us, under a 
reefed foresail, ana a close-reefed mam-topsail, runmng nearly dead 
before it. As she came down, she took a sheer, like a vessel scuddiBg 
in the open ocean ; and, at one moment, I feared she would plunge 
directly mto us, though she minded her helm in time to dear every* 
thing. A dozen ofS^cers on board her were looking at us, from her 
gangway, her quarter^ieck guns, and ringing. All were compdled to 
horn on with firm srasps ; and wonofer seemed painted in every 
countenance. I could see their features for half a minute only, or 
even a less time ; but I could discern tins expression in eachfaoe. 
Some looked up at our spars, as if to ascertain whether all were 
right : while others looked pack at the head-land they had iust 
rounded, like those who examined the roadstead. Most shook their 
heads, as remarks passed from one to the other. The captain, as I 
took uim to be, spoke us. " What are you doin^ here? came to 
me tlm)ugh a trumpet, plainly enough; but answenng was out of the 
question. Before I could even get a trumpet to my mouth, the 
fri^te had gone foaming by, and was akeady beyond the reach of the 
voice. Heads appearea over her taffrail for some time, and we 
fancied these man-of-war's men regarded us as the instructed are apt 
to regard the ignorant whom they fancy to be in danger. Marble 
sneered a little at the curiosity betrayed by these two crafts ; but as 
for myself, it caused ^at uneasiness. I fancied they acted like 
those who were acquainted with the coast, manifesting surprise at 
seeing a stranger anchored in the berth we occupied. 

I slept little that night. Marble kept me company most of the 
time, but Neb and Diogenes were as tranquil as if sleqpling on good 
French mattresses — ^made of hair, not down— within the widls of a 

'^adel. Little disturbed these negroes, who followed our fortunes 
h the implicit reliance that habit and education had bred in then. 
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aa k BUght be, in-aiid-m. In this parUcnlar, they were literally 
dyed in the wool, to luse one of the shop expressions so common 

There was a little relaxation in the force of the gale in the middle 
of the night ; but, with the retom of day, came the winds howl- 
iog. down upon us, in a way that announoed a more than common 
storm. AU nands of us were now up, and paying eyery attention to 
the yesseL My greatest concern IumI been lest some of the sails 
akmld eet adrirt, lor they had been furled by few and fatigued men. 
Tim dia not h^pen, howeyer, our gaskets and lashings doing all of 
their duty. We got our breakfasts, therefore, in the ordinary way, 
and Marble and myself went and stood on the forecastle, to watch 
the signs of the times, like faithful guardians, who were anxious to 
get as near as possible to the danger. 

It was wonderful how the ship pitched ; frequently her Aurora 
was completely submerged, and tons of water would come in upon 
the forecastle, washing entirely aft at the next send, so that our oidy 
means of keeping aboye water was to stand on the windlass-bitts, or 
to get upon the heart of the main-stay. Dry we were not, nor did 
we think of attemptmg to be so, but such expedients were necessary 
to enable us to remain stationary ; often, to enable us to breathe. I 
no longer wondered at the manner in which the cutter and frigate 
had examined our position. It was quite deu: the fishermen knew 
yery little bbout finding a proper bextn for a ship, and that we might 
pretty nearly as well haye Drought up in the middle of St. George's 
Channel, could our ground-tackle reacn the bottom, as to haye brought 
up where we were. 

Just about nine o'clock. Marble and I had got near each other on 
the fife-rail, and held a consultation on the sumect of our prospects. 
Although we both dung to the same topsail-sheet, we were obliged 
to halloo to make ourselyes heard, the howling of the wind through 
the rigging conyerting the hamper into a sort of tremendous Eolian 
harp, while the roar of the water kept up a spedes of bass accom- 
panunent to this music of the ocean. Marble was the one who had 
Drought about this communication, and he was the first to speak. 

" I say. Miles," he called out, nis mouth within three feet of my 
ear, /' die iumus about like a whale with a harpoon in it ! I'ye been 
afraid she'd jerk the stem out of her." 

*^ Not much fear of that, Moses— my great concern is that star- 
board bower-cable ; it has a good deal more strain on it than the 
lacboard, and you can see how the strands are stretched." 

'^ Ay, 9S—*m generalizing its strenffth, as one may say. S'pose 
we dap the helm a-port, and try the eftects of a sheer r" 

" I'ye thought of that ; as there is a strong tide going, it may 
possibly answer." 

These words were scarcely out of my mouth, when three sc»s of 
enormous height came rolling down upon us, like three great roister- 
ing companions in a crowd of sullen men, the first of which raised 
the Dawn's bows so hiffh in the air, as to cause us both to watch the 
result in breathless suence. The plunge into the trough was in a 
just proportion to the toss into the air ; and I felt a surge, as if some- 
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timig gave way imder U» vioknt strain thai raeceaded. Tbe teiTiMt 
of wansr ihat came on tlie fareeastle presented anytfainsr framlNw^ 
seen; but again the bows rose, again l^ey sunk, and tneatlio'alBV 
seemed easier. 

" We4D« all adrift, Miles 1 ** Marble tiionted, leanmg femwrd-to be 
beard. *^ Both bowers bare sna]|^ped like thread, and bero me go, 
bead-foreBiost, in for the land ! " 

All this was true enoi:^ ! The cables bad iMurted, and l^e-slu^'s 
head was faUing off fjEist ncm the fale, Hkethe steed that bas«lqn9ed 
bk bndle, b^ore he commences has forioiis and headlong career. 1 
lo(^ed round for the negroes : but Neb was already at the wkeel. 
Thait noble fellow, true as steel, had perceoyed the accndeat as aoon as 
any of ns, and he sprang to the yery part of tha vessd where ke^was 
most needed. He had a seaman's faculties in perfeetioii, tiioiigh 
ratiocination was certainly not his forte. A motion of my band 
metered bim to pat the helm hard up, and the answering sigD let me 
blow l^iat I was obeyed. We coold do no more just tken, but l^e 
result was awaited in awful expectation. 

The Pawn's bows fell off until the ship lay broadside to the gale, 
which made her reel until her lee lower yaa*d<anns nearly dipped. 
Then she overcame the caldron of water tiuit was boiling- around 
her, and b^an to draw heavily ahead. Three seas swept atbwurt her 
decuLS, before she minded her helm in the leasts carrymff with them 
eyerytfaing that was not most firmly lashed, or which baa not Animal 
bfe to direct its moTements, away to leeward. They swept off tbe 

. biai.<x»p8. and ripped four or fire water-oasks from tiieir laslmgs, 
even as ii the latter had been packthread. The eamboos&booae 
went also, at tiie last of these terrific seas ; and nothing saved the 
oamboose itself, but its great '^dit, added to the strengtiL of its 
&8temng8. In a word, little was left, tiiat could very weu go^ but 
the laondi, the gripes of which f ortnnatdv held on. 

' By the time this desolation was completed, the i^p began to faU 
off, and her movement through the water became very pereeptible. 
At first, she dashed in toward ih.e land^ running, I make bo ooubt, 
ouite half a mile obliauely in that direction, ere she got fairly before 
tike wind ; a course wfaich carried her nearly in a line with tbe coast. 
Marble and myself now sot aft without much trouble, and put the 
helm a little to starboarof, with a view to edge off to the passage Jis 
lar as possible. The wind blew so nearlv down channeL that there 
woidd lave been no immediate danger, had we an offing ; but tboship 
had not drivoi before the gale more than three or foor hoozs, wbeai we 
made land ahead ; the coast trending m this piurt of the island nearly 
north and south. Marble suraested the prudenoe of taking time by 
the forelock, and of getting iate main-topsail on the ship, to force her 
off the land, the coast in the neighbourhood of Dublin lyi ng un der 
our ke-bow. We had taken the precaution to tskose-reef everytldng 
before it was furled, and I went atoft' mysdf to. lower this saiL If 1 
bad formed a very respectlol opinion of the power of the gale, while 
on decdE, that opinion was- materially heightened when I came to loel 
its ffusts on the mam-topsaii^yard. It was not an eai^ matter to 

^ bold on at «11 ; and to work, required great readiness and strengtb. 



NefveriMosB^ I got tbe safl loose, and itai I weat iamn «Bfl joied 
Marble tad the eook to dmg MDe the sheets. Home, they isotili 
not^be dragged by as, notwitnstaiidmg we got up a luff; bat wenade 
the sail sttmd reasonably well. 

The ship immediately felt the effect of eren this ra^ of caH^aas. 
SHke drore idiead at a prodigioas rate, rmming, I make no qnettioB, 
some eleven or twelve Knots, nnder the united power edlectMbr her 
hacB^p^ and this one fragment of a sail. Her drift was miaToiaably 
great, and I t^nght the current sueked her in towards the land ; bat, 
on ike whole, she kept at about the same distance from the shore, 
foaming along it, mncb as we had seen the frigate do the day before. 
At the rate we were going, twelve or fifteen hoars would carry 
TIB down to tiie passage between Holyhead and Ireland, when we 
should get more sea^xram, on account of the land's trending again to 
the westward. 

Long, long hours did Marble and I wateh the progress of oar ship 
that day and the suooeeding night, each of us takn^ our tricks at tile 
wheel and doing seaman's duty, as well as that of mate and master. 
A& t»is time, the vessel was dashing furiously out towards the 
Atlantic, whion she reached ere the morning of the succeeding day. 
Just berore the light returned, we were whirled past a large ship that 
was lying^to. under a single storm-staysail, and which I reoosnised as 
the fngate tnat had taken a look at us at our anchorage. The cutter 
was dose at hand, and the fearM -manner in which these two strong- 
handed vessels pitched and htrohed, gave me some idea of what must 
be our situation, should we be compelled to luff to the wind. I sup- 
posed they had done so, in order to ke^ as long as possible on theu: 
oruisinR-ground, near the chops of the Irish Chsomel. 

A wild scene lay around us, at the return of light. The Atiantic 
resembled a chaos of waters, the portions of the rolling sheet that 
were not white with foam, looking green and angry. The douds hid 
the sun, and the gale seemed to be fast coming to its height. At ten, 
we drove past an American, with nothing standing but his foremast. 
Like us, he was running on, though we went three feet to his two. 
Half an hour later, we had tne awml sight before our eyes of witness- 
ing the sudden disappearance of an En^Hsh brig. She was lying-to, 
dffectiy on our course, and I was lookmg at her from the wmdum, 
trying to form some opinion as to the expediency of our luffing-to, in 
oraer to hold our own. Of a sudden, this bng gave a plunge, and 
she went down like a porpoise diving. What caused this dimstir 
I never knew ; but in five minutes we passed as near as possiUe over 
the spot, and not^ trace of her was to be seen. I could not discover 
so mudi as a himaspike floating, though I looked with intense anxiety, 
in the hope of picxing up some fellow-creature cUm^ng to a spar. 
As for stopping to examine, one who did not understand tne langiiage 
mi^t as well hojpe to read the Qeiman character on a mileBtone, 
while flying past it in a railroad car. 

At noon, precisely, awav went our fore-topsail out of the gasixtB. 
One fastening snapped itfter another, tmtil the whole sail was adiMI. 
The taps t\m this large sheet of canvass as^ npon the spars, as it 
shook in the wind, threatened to jerk the foremast out oftiie ship. 
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Thfi^ lasted about three minutes, irfaen, after a report almost as loitd 
as tos^ of a small piece of ordnance, the sail spLt in ribands. - Ten 
minutes later, our main-topsail went. This sail left us as it-misifat be 
bodUy, and I actually thought that a jpm of distress was fttea iiear 
us, by some vessel that was unseen. The bolt-rope was left set/; the 
aheete, earings, and reef-points all holding ^^^® ^^^^ tearins* at a 
single rent, around the four sides of the saiL The scene that fi^owed 
I scarcely know how to describe. The torn part of the mam-tc^sail 
. flew forward, and caught in the after-part of ^e fore-top, where it 
stood spread, as one might say, held by the top, cat-harpins, rignng, 
and other obstacles. Tms was the feather to break the camel's biACc. 
Bolt after bolt of the fore-rigging drew or broke, each parting with a 
loud report and away went eveMhing belonging to the foremast over 
the bows, from the deck up. The main-topmast was dragged down 
by this fearful puU, and that brought the mizen-top-gallantmast after 
it. The pitchmg of so much hamper under the bows of the ship, 
while her after-masts stood, threw the stem round, in spite of the 
manner in which Marble steered; and the ship broached-to. In 
doing this, the sea made a fair breach over her. sweeping the deck of 
even the launch and camboose, and carrying all the lee-oulwarks ^ in the 
waist, with them. Neb was iu the launch at tiie time, huntmg for 
some article kept there ; and the last I saw of the poor fellow, he was 
stuiding erect m the bows of the hoaA, as the latter drore over the 
vessePs side, on the summit of a wave, like a bubble floating in a 
furious current. Diogenes, it seems, had that moment gone to his 
camboose, to look after the plain diimer he was trying to boiL when 
probably seizing the iron as the most solid object near him, he was 
earned overboard with it, and never reappeared. Marble was in a 
tolerably safe part of the vessel, at the wed, and he kept his feet, 
though the water rose above his waist : as high, indeed, as his arms. 
As for myself, I was saved only by the main-rigging, into which I was 
driven, and where I lodged. 

I could not but admire the coolness and conduct of Marble even at 
that terrific moment ! In the first place, he put the helm hard down, 
and lashed the wheel, the wisest thing that could be done by men in 
our situation. This he did by means of that nautical insidnct, which 
enables a seaman to act, in the direst emergencies, almost without 
reflection, or as one closes his eyes to avoia dan^ to the pupils. 
Then he ^ve one fflance at the state of things m-board, running 
forward with the end of a rope to throw to Diogenes, should the cook 
rise near the ship. By the time he was satisfied the hope of doin^ 
anything in that way was vain, I was on deck, and we two stood 
faong each other, in the midst of the scene of desolation and ruin 
that was around us. Marble caught mv hand with a look that spoke 
as plainly as words. It told me the jov ne fcdt at seeing I was spared, 
his determination to stick bjr me to the last ; vet, how low were his 
hopes of ultimate preservation ! It was such a look as any man 
would be glad to receive from a comrade in the heat of battle ; never- 
theless, it was not a look thaA promised victory. 

The situation of the ship would now have been much betttr than it 
had been, in many respects, were it not for the wredc. All the masts 
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forward had gone over the lee how, and woold hare lain in a soii- 
gifiiitly faypurable situation for a strong crew to get rid of them ; but- 
ui ovx case we were compelled to let things take their course. It is 
ifu» weeoold cut away, and this we began to do pretty freely; but 
tke lower end of the foremast lay on the forecastle, where it was 
grinding eveiything near it to pieces, with the heaving and setting of 
the waves. All the bulwarks in that ]^art of the ship threatened soon 
to be beaten down, and I felt afraid the cat-head would be torn 
violently out of the ship, leaving a bad leak. Leaks enough there 
were as it was. The launch, camboose, water-casks, and spare spars^ 
in driving overboard, having forced out timber-heads and other sup- 
portsy in a way to split the plank-sheer, which let in the water fast 
every time the lee gunwale went under. I gave up my sugars and 
coffees from the first, bringing my hopes down as low as the saving of 
* the ship, the instant I saw the state of the upper works. 

Marble and I had not been educated in a school that is apt to 
despair. As for my mate, had he found himself on a plank in the 
Biiddle of the Atlantic, I do believe he would have set about rigging 
a jury-mast, by splitting off a piece of the hull of his craft, and spread- 
ing his shirt hy way of sail. I never knew a more in-and-in-bred 
seaman, who, when one resource failed, invariably set about the next 
best visible expedient. We were at a loss, however, whether to make 
aa ^ort to get rid of the foremast or not. With the exception of the 
dapaages it did on the forecastle, it was of use to us, keeping the 
ship's bow up to the wind, and making better weather for us on deck. 
The after-masts standing, while those forward were gone, had the 
effect to press the stem of the vessel to leeward, while this support 
in the water prevented her bows from falhng off, and we rode much 
nearer to the wind than is usual with a ship that is lying to. It is 
true the outer end of the fallen spars besan to drive to leeward; and, 
acting as a long lever, they were gradually working the broken end of 
the foremast athwart the forecastle^ ripping and tearing away ever^r-* 
thing on the gunwale, and threatenmg the foot of the mainstay. This 
made it desirable to be rid of the wredc, whil^, on the other hand, 
there was the danger of the ship's bottom beating against the end or 
the mast, did the latter get overboard. Under all these circumstances, 
however, we determined to cut as much of the gear as possible, ana 
let the fallen spars work themselves clear of us if they could. 

Our job was by no means easy. It was difficult to standi even on 
the deck of the Dawn, in a time like that : and this difficulty was 
greatly iucareased forward, by having so little to hold on bv. But 
work we did, and in a way that cleared most of the rigging nom the 
ship in the course of the next half-hour. We were encouraged by 
the appearances of the weather too, the gale having broken, and 
promising to abate. The ship grew a little easier, I thought, and 
we moved about with more confidence of not being washed away by 
the seas that came on board us. After a thne we took some refresh- 
ments, eating the remains of a former meal, and cheered our hearts a 
httle with a gkss or two of good sherrv. Temperance may be very 
useful, but so is a glass of gpod wine when properly used. Then we 
vent at.it again, working with a will and with spirit. The wreok aft 
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mnfted Terr little to canilit over the aide; and gongrflloft with a& 
tmt, I wtttdbed my oiif w rtua ity, cot one or two m the duoudB and 
fltaje, jiut as the thxp lozdied lieimly to kewaid^ and got rid of the 
whole in the aea^ handaomdy, without fmrther injoiy to tiie ship. 
This was a good dehircranoe, the manner in wfaidi the spaas hid 
threshed aboot having menaoed oar Irres before. We now attaciaed 
the wreck forward for the last time, feeling certain we ahonld get it 
adnfty conld we sever the oonnedaon formed by one or two of the 
larger ropes. The lee-shroods in narticalar gave us trooUe, it being' 
impossible to get at them in-boarcC ^ fore channels being half the 
time under water, and the bulwarks in their wake being all gone.* It 
WBS^ in fact, impossible to stand there to work long enough to dear, 
or cat, all toe lanyards. Marble was an adyenturons fdlow aloft on 
all occasions; ana secang good footing about the top, without saying 
a word to me, he 'seised an axe, and literally ran out (m the mas^ 
where he began to cut the collars of the rigging at the masthead. 
This was soon done: bat the spars were no sooner dear than, 
impelled by a waye that neaiij drowned tiie mate, the end of the 
foramast sud off the forecastle mto the sea, leaving the ship yirtoally 
dear of the wredc, but my mate adnft on the last ; I say yirtoally 
dear, for the lee fore-topsau-braoe still remained fast to the shm, bj 
some oversight in dearmg away the smaller ropes. The effect of this 
restraint was to cause the whole body of the wreck to swing slowly 
round until it rode by this rope akme. 

Here was a new and a most serious state of things ! I knew that my 
mate would do all that man could pcsf orm, situated as he was ; but 
what man could swim against such a sea, even the short distance that 
inteiposed between the spars and the ship? The point of the wrack 
nearest the yesael was the end of the topsaal^vard, to which the brace 
led : and this was raised from tiie water bj the strain (the other end 
of the brace leading aloft), falhoms at a time, rendering it exizemdy 
difSenlt for Marble to readi tiie rope, by means of which I oopdd now 
800, notwithstanding all the diffioulties, ne hoped to regain the yessel. 
The yoioe oouM be heard 1^ one directly to leeward, the howling of 
the wmds snd the roar of the watos haying materially lessaoed 
Within the last few hours. I shouted to Marble, therefore, my 
intentions: — 

" Stand by to get the braoe as I ease it aS, in-board,'' I oded; 
" then you will be aafo ! " 

The mate understood me, giving a gesture of assent with his arm. 
When both were ready, I eaasd m the rope suddenly : and Marble, 
partly by crawling, and pactiy by floating and drag^png nimself by;the 
hands, actually got to the yara-ann, which was mimediatdy raised 
from the water, noweyer, ay the dnft made by the spars, while he 
was achieyinjg; his object. I trembled as I saw this stout seamaa, tiie 
water drippmg from his dotiies, thus eleyated in the air, with the 
angry billows rolling beneath him. like lions leainng upward to eatdi 
the adventurer in their grasp. MarUe's hand was actuaily extended 
to ifiMh the braoe, when its blook gave way with the strain. 1^ 
qro of the strap shppmg from the ywd, down went the spar into the 
'water. . Noit the trou^i of the sea.hid everytiiing from mysight. 



audi ma: left: iu the xoost painM doubt of the reiiilt» when I per- 
oeured^the mate lashinff himself to the top as the portiQa of the VKok 
that-floaited the moat Duoyaatly. He had managed to get in again, 
aad GOQ^jr went to work to secoie himaelf in the oest berth he oonm 
find, the instant he regained the main mass of the wreek. Aa he 
roaei>n the crest ofa sea, the poor fellow made a gestnre^of adien to 
me — ^the lesre^aking of tne mariner ! 

In this manner did it; please Diyine Proyidenoe to separate ns four, 
who had already gene through so mndi in oompanj ! With what 
moody melancholy did I watoi the wreck, as it slowly drifted£»in 
the ship. I no longer thonsht of making farther efforts to save the 
DaiWB, and I oa& truly say that scarce a thought in oonnectioa with 
my own life crossed my mind. There I stood for quite an hour, 
leaaine against the foot of the mizenmast^ with folaed arms ana 
livetea eyes, regardless of the pitches, and lurches, and rolling of ike 
sbsp, with all my faculties and thoughts fastened on the form of 
Marble, expecting each time that the top rose to view to find it 
empty. He was too securely lashed, however: to strike adnft. thoo^ 
he mm nearly half the time under water. It was impossible to do 
anvfliing t9 save him. No. boat was left ; had there been one, it ooold 
nsi have lived, n«r could I have managed it alone^ Spars he had 
already; but what nrast become of him without food or water? I 
threw two breakers of the last into the*sea^ and a box of bread, in a 
sort of idle hope they might drift down near the wreck, and hdp to 
piolong the sufferer's lite. Thqjr were all tossed about in the cal- 
dron of the ocean, and disappeared to leeward, I knew not whither. 
When Marble was no longer viable from deck, I went into the main- 
tain and watched the mass of spars and rigging, so long as any portiim 
oflt eould be seen. Then I set it by coiimass in order toxnow its 
bearing; and an hour before the sun wesS down, or as socm. as the 
duBiniahed power of the wind would permit, I showed an ensign aloft 
aam signal ^t I bore my mate in mM 

'' He knows I will not desert him as lone aa there is hope — so long 
aa I have hfe !" I muttered to myself; ana this thought was a relii^ 
to niy mind, in that bitter moment. 

Bitter moment, truly ! Time has scarcely lessened the keeniiess of 
thcaflDsations I endured, as memory traces the feelings and inddeaiis 
of that day. From the hour when I sailed from home, Lucy's image 
was seldom absent from mv imagination ten minutes at a time ; I 
thought of her, sleeping ana wakmg, in aU my troubles : the interest 
of the sea-fight I had seen could not prevent this recurrence of my 
ideas to their polar star, their powerful magnet ; Imt I do not remem- 
ber to have thought of Lucy even once after MaroiB was thus carried 
away from my side. Neb, too, with his patient servitude, his virtues^ 
his faults, his dauntless courage, his unoounded devotion to myseUL 
had taken a stronghold on myneart and his loss had greatly troubled 
me since the time it occurred. But 1 remember to have thought much 
of Lacy, even after Neb was swept away, though her image became 
temporwilv lost to my mind during the nrst few hours I was thus 
senontpd nom Marble. 

Bj the time the sun set, the wind had so fsr abated, and the sea 
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had gone down so much« as to remove all fortlier appr^ensions from 
the eale. The ship ky-t^ easily, and I had no occasion to give 
myself any trouble on her acconnt. Had there been light, I should 
now have put the helm np, and run to leeward, in the hope of finding' 
the spars, and at least of keeping near Marble ; but,' fearful of passing 
him m the darkness, I deferred that duty until the morning. All I 
could do was to watch the weather, in order to make this effort before 
the wind should shift. 

What a nip^ht I passed! As soon as it was dark^ I sounded the 
pumps, and round six feet water in the hold. It was idle for one man 
to attempt clearing a vessel of the Dawn's size ; and I gave myself 
no farther thought in the matter. So much injuiy had been done the 
upper works of the ship, that I had a sort of conviction she must go 
down, unless fallen in with by some other craft. 1 cannot say 
apprehension for my own fate troubled me any, or that I thoiight of 
the ruin to mv fortunes that was involved in the loss of the ship. My 
mind reverted constantly to my companions ; could I have recovered 
them. I should have been happy for a time at least. 

I slept two or three hours, towards morning, 9vercome with fatigue. 
When t awoke, it was in consequence of receiving the sun's rays in 
my face. Springing to my feet, I cast a confused and hurried rlance 
around me. The wind was still at north-east, but it barely blew a 
good whole-sidl breeze. Th& sea had gone down, to the regular roll 
of the ocean : and a finer day never shone upon the Atlantic. ^ I 
hurried eagerly on deck, and gazed on the ocean to leeward, with 
longing eyes, to ascertain if anything could be seen of the wreck of 
our spars. Nothing was visible. Irom the maintop I could com- 
mand a pretty wide horizon ; but the ocean lav a bright, fflittering 
blank, the crests of its own waves excepted. I felt certain the Dawn 
was so weatherly, that the spars were to leeward ; but the ship must 
have forged miles idiead during the last twelve hours ; and there was 
almost the equal certainty of her bemg a long distance to the south- 
ward of the floating hamper, her head having lain in that direction 
since the time she broached-to. To get her off before the wind, then, 
was my first concern, after which I could endeavour to force ner to 
the northward, running the chance of falling in with the spars. Gould 
I find my mate, we might still die together, which would nave been a 
melancholy consolation just then. 
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^ CHAPTER XXIL 

IV 

2 ** FlBfher of all ! In ererj age» 

In every dime, adored ; 
By saint, by savage, or by sa^^ 
Jehovah 1 Jove 1 or Lord !'* 

Pors. 

EssLTNG the necessity of possessing all mv strength, I ate a break- 
fast before I commenced work. It was witn a heavr neart, and but 
little appetite, that I took this soUtary meal ; but I felt that its effects 
were good. yVlien finished, I knelt on the deck, and pn^ed to God 
ferrently, asking his diviae assistance in m^ extremity. Why should 
an old man, whose race is neariy run, hesitate to own that, in the 
pride of his youth and strength, he was made to feel how insufficient 
we all are for our wants ? Yes. I prayed, and I hope in a fitting 
spirit, for I felt that this spiritual sustenance did me even more good 
than the material of which I had just before partaken. When I rose 
from my knees, it was with a sense of hope that I endeavoured to 
suppress a little, as both unreasonable and dangerous. Perhaps the 
spint of my sainted sister was permitted to look down on me, in that 
a!wful strait, and to offer up its own pure petitions in behalf of a brother 
she had so warmly loved. I began to feel myself less alone ; ^^nd the 
work advanced the better from this mysterious sort of consciousness 
of the presence of the souls of those who had fcdt an interest in me 
while in the body. 

My first measure was to lead the iib-stay, which had parted near 
the head of its own mast, to the head of the mainmast. This I did 
by bending on a piece of another rope. I then got u^ the halvards, 
and loosened and set the jib — a job that consumed quite two nours. 
Of course this sail did not set very well \ but it was the only mode I 
had of getting forward canvass on the ship at aU. As soon as the jib 
was set in this imperfect manner, I put the helm up, and got the ship 
before the wind. I then hauled out the spanker, and gave it sheet. 
By these means, aided by the action of the breeze on the hull and 
spars^ I succeeded in getting something like three knots' way on the 
ship, keeping off a little northerly, in wmch direction J felt sensible it 
was necessary to proceed in quest of the spars. I estimated the drift 
oi the wreck at a knot an hour, including the good and moderate 
weather ; and, allowing for that o^ the ship itself I supposed it must 
be, by tluit time, some twelve miles to leeward of me. These twelve 
miles I managecf to run by noon, when I haded np sufficiently to bring 




examine the ocean. 

The anxious, anxious hours I passed in that top ! Not an object of 
any sort appeared on the surface of the wide ocean. It seemed as if 
the birds and the fishes had abandoned me to my loneliness. I watched 
and examined the surrounding seaj until my hands wero tired with 
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holdins the fi^lass, and mr eves became weary with their office. For- 
tnnately the Dreeze stooa. tnoiigh the sea went down fast, fif^ni>g nie 
every opportunity I could desire of effecting my object. The ship 
vawed about a good deal, it is true ; but, on the whole, she made a yery 
tolerable course. I coidd see by the water, thai she had a motion of 
about two knots, for most of the time ; thoiigh, as the day adyanced, 
tilie wind began to fall, lyid her rate of going diminished quite one- 
half. 

At length, after passing hours aloft, I went below, to look afiter 
thinffs there. On soundi^ the pomps, I found-ten feet water in the 
hdo* though the upper works were now not at aitt subnierged,-aiid 
the motion of the vessel was very easy. That the dam was f^adnaUy 
siiddng under me, was a foot too evident to he denied ; and all 'the 
concerns of this life began to narrow into a cirde of some fooFttid- 
twenty hours. That lime the ship would probably float— possibly a 
little longer, should the weather continue moderate. The wind' was 
decreasing still; and, thinking I might have a tranquil nish^ I 
determined to pass that time in preparing for the last great (»aii^. 
I had no will to mak&~-little to leave^ indeed, after my vessel was 
gone : for the debt due to John Wallmgford would go far towards 
abeorfainff ail my property. When his lortv thousand doUars'were 
paid, under a forced sale, little indeed would oe the residue. 

The state of things would have been somewhat different^ under a 
fair sale, perhaijs; but a forced Sfde would probably sweep away 
everything. It is true my creditor was my heir; for, a legacy to 
Lucy and a few bequests to my slaves excepted. I had fairly be- 
queathed all I owned to my cousin. As for the blacks themselves 
under the new policy of New York, they would soon be free ; and I 
had no other interest in their fate than that of haint and affection. 

But why speak of prbperU, in the situation in winch I was placed F 
Had I owned the whole of Ulster county, my wishes, or any -new 
will I might make, must die with me. 'The ocean would soon engulf 
the whole. Had I no desire to make an effort to save mmdf, or at 
least to prolong mjr existence, by means of a raft ?•— of Doat. iktsee 
was none in the smp. The English had the yawl, and the Isoneh 
had been driven away. The spare spars were swept overboard, as 
weU as all the water-casks that had been lashed on deok. I m&jbt 
have done something with the hatches, fmd mi£en-topma8t,-pos8iBy, 
could I have gotten the last into the water ; but the expedirait was 
so desperate, it did not hold out any hopes to be encouraged. Even 
the handspikes had gone in the launch, and two of the buo^ had 
been left with the anchors, on the Lrish coast. Under all the cirdun-^ 
stances, it* appeared to me that it would be more nuadv and resigned 
to meet mjr fate at once, than to attempt any such feeble ])roiec& to 
prolong existence for a few hours. I came to4he resolution, there* 
fore, to go'down in my ship. 

What was there to make life particularly dear to me P M^ heme, 
my much-beloved QawiMmny, must go, at all evmts; and I will own 
tlHila fei^g of bitter distrust crossed my mind, an I thou|^ of 
these- things; and that. I began to fancy John WaUingford might 
have urgea me to b<Nrraw his money expressly to obtain a chaace of 
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seifsngr ati ^ftte thett was so rnndi priced by erery Wallingfcard*. I 
supja-essed this feeling, however; and in a clear voice I asked ny 
coasin's pardon, the same as if he had been within healing. Of Lme^i 
I had no longer any hope ; — Grace was abeady in heaven; and- the 
world oontaii^ few that cared for me. After Hn. Hardinge, Lney 
always excepted, I now loved Marble and Neb the most: ana these 
two were probably both dead, or doomed, like myself. We nrast all 
yield up our lives once ; and, though my hour came rather emrly^ it 
should be met as a man meets everything, even to death itself. 

Some time before the sun set, I went aloft to take a last look afc 
the ocean. I do not think any desire to prolong my esistenoe carried 
me up the mast, but there was a lingering wish to look after my mate. 
"Elie ooean beamed gloriously that eventide, and I fancied that it waa 
faintly reflecting the gracious countenance of its divine Creator, in a 
smile of beneficent love. I felt my heart soften, as I ^azed around 
me, and I fancied heavenly music was singing the praises of God, 
on the face of the great deep. Then I knelt in the top, and prayed. 
* Bising, I lookea at the ocean, as I supposed for the last time. 
Not a saol was anywhere to be seen. I cannot say that I felt dis- 
appointed; — I did not expect relief from that quarter. My objeefc 
was, to find my mate, that we might die together. Slowly I raised 
the glass, and the horizon was swept with deliberation. Nothing 
appeared. I had shut the glass, and was about to sling it, when my 
eye caught the appearance of something floating on the surface of 
tne oeean, within a mile of the shia well to leeward, and ahead. I 
had overlooked it, in consequence oi ranging above it with the glass, 
in the desire to sweep the horizon. I could not be mistjJten : it was 
the wreck. In a moment the glass wbs levelled, and I assured mvself 
of the fact. The top was plainly visible, floating quite high above 
the sur£Eioe, and portions of the yards and masts were occasionally 
seen, as the undulations of the ocean left them bare. I saw an object, 
bring motionless across the top-rim, which I supposed to be Marble. 
He was either dead or asleep. 

What a revulsion of feelmg came over me at this sight ! A minute' 
before, and I was completely isolated ; cut off from the rest of my 
species, and resigned to a fate that seemed to c(»nmand my quitting 
this state of being, without further communion with mankind. Every- 
thing was changed. Here was the companion of so many former 
dangers, the man who had taught me my profession, one that I can 
truly say I loved, quite near me, and possiblv dying for the want of 
that, aid. which I might render ! I was on deck in the twinklinsf of 
an eye ; the sheets were eased off, and the helm put up. Obeoient 
to any wishes^ the ship fell off, and I soon got a glimpse, from the 
sp<it where I stood, at the wheel, of the wreck a little dfear of the 
WMither. oat-head. By this time, the wind was so light, and the ship 
had got to be so deep in the water, that the motion of the last, was 
very slow. Even with the helm up, it scarce equalled half a knot ; j[ 
berai to fear I should net be able to reach my goal, after all ! 

Thfve were, now, intervals of dead calm ; then the air would 
retpm in little puns, urginff the great mass heavily onwatd; I 
wUsftled, I prayed, I called aloud ior wind; in short, I adopted all 

p 2 
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the expedienU known, from thai of the most mlgir mntical super- 
stitiony op to nrofoimd petiftaons to tbe Father ^ Mercies. I pre- 
sume an this brought no change, thoo^ the* passage of time oidL 
About half an hour before the son dipped info tiie ooean, the ship 
was within a hundred yards of tiie wie«. Hiis I oonld asoeitain 
br stolen ghinces» fw the direction I was now compeUed to steer 
maced the forward part of the ship be t w e en me and mj obiect^ and 
1 did not dare quit the wheel to go forward, lest I shoola miss it 
altogether. I had prepared a grapneL bj placing a small hedge in 
the lee-waist, with a hawser brat, ancC comd I oome ¥rithin a few 
feet of the iloatiiiff hamper, I felt coimdent oi being able to hook 
into something. It appeared to me, now, as if the ship absohitely 
refused to move. Go ahead she did, notwithstanding, thoo^ it was 
only het own length in ftve or six minutes. My hasty ghmces told 
me that two more of these lengths would effect my porpose. 1 
scarce breathed, lest the vessel should not be steered with sufficient 
accaracy. It was strange to me that Marble did not hail, and, fancy- 
ing him asleep, I shouted with all my energy, in order to arouse him. 
" What a joyliil sound that will be m his ears," 1 thought to myself, 
though to me, my own voice seemed unearthly and alarminfir. No 
answer came. Then 1 felt a slight shock, as if the cut-water had hit 
something, and a low scraping sound against the copper announced 
that the snip had hit the wreck. Quitting the wheel, 1 sprang into 
the waist, raisin? the kedge in my arms. Then came the upper spars 
wheeling strongly round, under the pressure of the vessers bottom 
against the extremity or the lower mast. 1 saw nothing but the 
great maze of hamper and wreck, and could scarcely breathe in the 
anxiety not to miss my aim. There was much reason to fear the 
whole mass would float ofP, leaving me no chance of throwing the 
kedge. for the smaller masts no longer inclined in, and I could see 
that the ship ailcl wreck were slowly separating. A low thump on 
the bottom, oirectlv beneath me. drew my head over the side, and I 
found the fore-yara, as it might oe, a cock-bill, with one end actually 
scraping a]on^ the ship's bottom. It was the only chance I had, or 
was likely to nave, and I threw the kedge athwart it. Luckily, the 
haw^ser as it tautened, brought a fluke directlv under the yard, within 
the Flemish horse, the brace-block, and all the other ropes that are 
fitted to a lower yard-arm. So slow was the motion of the ship, that 
my grapnel held, and the entire bodv of the wreck began to yield to 
the pressure. I now jumped to the jib-halyards and down-haul, 
getting that sail reducea ; then I half-brailed the spanker ; this was 
acne lest my hold on the yard should give wav. 

1 can s^, that up to this instant, I had not even looked for 
Marble. So intense had been my apprehensions of missing the 
wreck, that I thought of nothing else, could see nothing else. 
Satisfied, however, that my fast would hold, I ran forward to look 
d$cim on the top, that the strain of the hawser had brought directly 
under the very Tbow, over which it had ftJlen. It was empty ! The 
object I had mistaken for Marble, dead or asleep, was a part of the 
bunt of the maintop-sail, that had been hauled down over the top- 
**im, and secured there, either to form a sort of shelter against the 
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bjr^aking seas, or a bed. Wboterer may have been the intention of 
tins nest, it no longer had an occnpant. Marble had probably beem 
washed away, in one of his adventurous efforts to make himself mor^ 
secure or more comfortable. 

The disappointment that came over me, as I ascertained this fact, 
was scarcely less painful than the anguish I had felt when I first saw 
my mate earned aS into the ocean. TThere would have been a melan- 
choly satbfaction in finding his body, that we might have gone to the 
bottom together, at least, and thus have slept in a common grave, in 
ih& depths of that ocean over which we had sailed so many thousands 
of leagues in company. I went and threw myself on the deck, regard- 
less of my own fate, and wept iji very bitterness of heart. 1 had 
arranged a mattress on the quarter-deck, and it was on that I now 
threw myself. Eatigue overcame me in the end, and I fell into a deep 
sleep. As my recollection left me, my last thought was that I should 
go down with the ship, as I lay there. So complete was the triumpli 
of nature, that I did not even dream. I do not remember ever to 
have enjoyed more profound and refreshing slumbers *, slumbers that < 
continued until returning light awoke me. To that night's rest I am 
probably indebted, under God, for having the means of relating these 
adventures. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the night had been tranmiil; 
otherwise, a seamen's ears would have given him the alarm. When 
I arose, I found the ocean glittering like a mirror, with no other 
motion than that which has so often been likened to the slumbering 
respiration of some huge animal. The wreck was thumping against 
the ship's bottom, announcing its presence, before I left the mattress. 
Of wind there was literally not a oreath. Once in a while, the ship 
would seem to come up to breathe, as a heavy ground-swell rolled 
along her sides, and the wash of the element told the circumstance of 
such a visit ; els^ all was as still as the ocean in its infancy. I knelt 
again, and prayed to that dread Being, with whom, it now appeared 
to me, I stood alone, in the centre of the universe. 

Down to the moment when I arose from my knees, the thought 
of making an effort to save myself, or to try to prolong exist- 
ence a few hours, by means of the wreck, did not occur to me. 
But, when I came to look about me, to note the tranquil condition of 
the ocean, and to heed the chances, small as they were, that offered, 
the love of life was renewed within me, and I seriously set about the 
measures necessary to such an end. 

The first step was to sound the pumps anew. The water had not 
gained in the night as rapidly as it had gained throughout the pre- 
ceding.day ; but it had gained^ there being three feet more of it than 
when I last sounded— the infaUible evidence of the existence of a leak 
that no means of mine could stop. It was, then, hopeless to think of 
saving the ship. She had settled in the water, alreaay, so as to bring 
the lower bolts of both fore and main channels awash ; and I supposed 
she mi^t float for four-and-twenty hours lonser, unless an injury 
that I liad discovered under the larboard cat-head, and which had 
been received from the wreck, should sooner act under water. It ap- 
peared to me that a butt had been studied there : such a leak would 
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miiinbr baitoi the £ite of the TCMd bgraoae hnns^jhooMift^one 
hn^iido theaooNDit. 

HgriBg made iha» mlentatk» as to the time I had to do it in^l set 
serionslj about the job of making prorisioDS with my nft. in one or 
tvo partieulan, I ooold not minaL improve the hitter : for, "Uie ymds 
Ivng nndeneath the maata, it rendered the last as Dooyant as vas 
^desomle in modeiate wemer. It stradc me,- however, tint by 
getting the top-gdhmt and royal masts, with their yards, m, aroamil 
the too, I nugnt rig a staeing, with the aid (^ the hames, that wcnld 
notomy keep me entirely oat of water, in mild weather, but idddi 
would oontam all one man conld oonsimie, in the wi^ of vietoals 
«id drink, for a month to come. To this olgeet, then, I next ganremT 
attention. 

I had no great diflScolty in getting the span I have mentioBed, 
fooic^ and in hauling them alongside of the top. It was a job that 
reefnied time, rather than strength ; for my movements were gveatlr 
liusiUtated by the pesence of the top-mast rig^g, which reiniBiied 
in its 'place, almost as tant as when njaight. The other rigiping I 
ent, and having got out the fids of the two masts, one at a tune, I 
poshed the spars through their respective eaps with a foot. Of 
course, I was obliged to get into toe water to woric ; bat I had 
■ tiirown aside most of my dothes for the occasion, and tiie weather 
being warm, I felt greatly refreshed with mv batL In two hoins' 
time, I had my top-^dknt-mast and jard well secured to thetop-nm 
and the caps, having sawed them m pieces for the purpose. 1%e 
fastenings were both spikes and lashings, the carpenter's stcnres fnr- 
ni^ing plenty of the former, as well as all sorts of tools. 

This part of the arrangement completed, I ate a hearty breakfast, 
when I oegan to secure the hatches, as a sort of floor, on my primi- 
tive joists. This was not difficult, the hatches being long, and the 
rim^ enabling me to lash them, as well as to spike tiiem. Long 
berore the sun had reached the meridian. I had a stout little iihitfomi^ 
that was quite eig[hteen inches above toe water, and which was sur- 
rounded bv a species of low ridee-ropes so placed as to keep articles 
from readuv tumbling off it. The next measure was to cut all the 
sails from xhe yards and to cut loose all the rigging and iron that did 
not serve to keep the wreck together. The reader can easily inuuine 
how much more buoyancy I obtained hy these expedients. The rare- 
sail alone weighed much more than I did myself, with all the stores I 
might have occasion to put on my platform. As for the fore-topsail, 
there was little of it left, the canvass having mostly blown horn the 
yard before the mast went. 

My raft was completed by the time I felt the want of dinner ; and 
a yety good raft it was. The platform was about ten feet square, 
and it now floated quite two feet clear of the water. This was not 
much for a sea ; but, after the late violent gale, I had some reason to 
expect a contiimation of comparatively good weather. I should not 
have been a true seaman not to have bethought me of a mast and a 
smI. I saved the fore-ro^al mast, and the yard, with it9 canvass for 
such a purpose ; determming to rk them when I had nothing' dse 
to do. I than ate my dinner, wich consisted of the remnants 
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.id *ikdJO^: ooidiimnt ':«iid hwls. I nnld feul aaaong the cabin 
eataUes. 

ISnbmnenl ttaknai, the jdixty.iiiai anie nesst was to -provinoii rmy 
raffc. It took but little time or labour. The eabm 8tora»wwe:(|iiifce 
aoMttuUe ; . amd;a .bag. of pOot-bread, >aiiother of that pemfaarly 
Am a flyaa iaiBiition, cukd oradceis— some snu^ed beef, it case of 
iiqiunSy-aBd tvo bteakeis. of ''water..iQraied my piincipal stock. To 
this I added .a^ipot of batter, wita some- capital smoked herrings. 
aodjBQiiie'.aiiohoTies. We UTed well ia the cabin, of the Dawn, eud 
tiune wiis*no difficolty in making all the proidaion that six or eight 
nusa wauMhave needed for a minith. Perceiving that the raffc, now 
it was reeved from the -weight of the sa^ and rigging, was not 
moch affiected by the stores, I began to look about me in qnest of 
anytiiing Tahiable 1 anight wish; to. save. The preparations I had 
been making' cceated a sort of eouMence jn their success ; a confi- 
danee (hope* might be' the better word) that was as natural, per- 
hM)s, as it was unreasonable. I examined the different ohjeots uiat 
offered^ wxtk a critical comparison of their value and future useful- 
ness, that would. have been absu!lrd, bad it not afforded a melancho^ 
proof of the.teiKioity of our desires in matters of this natmre. it 
IS certainly a sad thing to abandon a ship, at sea, with all her 
apptiances^ and with'a knowledge of the gold that she cost. The 
Uavn, witn ^r caigo, must have^ stood me in eighty thousand dol- 
lars, or esfsen more; and here was I about to quit her, out on the 
oaean, ^itkan almost moral certainty that not a cent of the money 
could be. or would be, recovered from the insurers. These last on^ 
took risks against the accidents of the ocean, fire included; and 
tibore was.al^al obligation on the insured to see ^at the vessel 
was properly found and manned. It was my own opinion that no 
accident would hare occurred to the ship, intbe late gale, had the fuU 
otew been tm. board; and that the ship was not sumciently manned 
was, in a legal sense, my own fault. I was bound to let the EngUsh 
cairy her into port, and to await judgment,— the law sunposing 
that justice would have been done in the premises. The law 
migbt.have been greatly mistaken in this respect; but. potentates 
nevtt ac^owkdge their blunders. If I was wronged in the deteu- 
ticm, the law presumed suitable damages. It is true, I might be 
nuned b^ the delay, tfarougk the debts left behind me ; but the law, 
with all its puritj^j oared nothing for that. Could I have shown a 
iofls by means of a falling market; I might liave obtained redress, 
provided the eomii chose to award it, and provided the party did not 
appeal; or, if he did, that .the subsequent decisions supported the 
Brst; and provided, — all the decrees being m my favour,-^my Lord 
Harry Dermond could have paui a few thousands in damages :—& pro- 
blem to be solved, in itself. 

I always carried to sea with me a handsome chest, that I had 
bought in one of my earlier voyi^es, and- which usually contained my 
money, dothes^ and other valuables. This chest I managed to get on 
deck, by the aid.of a purchase, and over the ship's side, on the raft. 
It was much, the most troublesome ta^.I had undertaken. To tins 
I added my writing-desk, a mattress, two or three counterpanes, and 
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» few other lirirtaitidn,wkki it ■tnciiH ni^ faeof ufr— Imt, 
' * ' '' aula cut into the aea at anr nxmen^ ilxmld it beoone 
WWn *11 Uiis WM done, I nmceiTed that mjr nscfnl 



It WM near lugjit, and I felt •nffieieiitlj' btdgned to lie dawm *ai 
ak^. ^Hw wata had gained tczj bIowI; dsiiiw the kit lew bomts, 
Irat the sbm waa now swimming so knr, th^t T tlnwgfct it miirfn to 
nmain in the veasd while aaleep- I detamined, thereAxe, to take 
mj lone cf her, and go on the laft kt that porpow. It atnu^ ue, 
too. it mwfat beanaatttobe taoneartheTcswl whendtewentdawn, 
and I haabarel; time to get tite span a ihiKt diitaiKe fn»i Ox ship, 
before darknew wotdd come. Stu), I wm mwilliiu: to abandon the 
Sawn altt^etbo', since the nan that otood on boand her 

_,, , e Uie chances of a lescne, md the; offered ._ 

advaatage not to be ligbtl; thrown awn. 

To foToe the span aw^ from the BOip was not ui easy ta^ of 
itself. There is an attraction in mUter uiat is known to brini; res- 
sels nearer t^ether in calms, tmd I bad this principle of natnrB first 
to overcome ; then to neutralize it, withoat the adeqiiate means tot 
doing either. Still I was vei7 strong, and poesesaed all the Tesoarces 
of a seaman. The raft, too, now its length was r^dne^ was moch 
more manageable than it had been n^mallf, and in raimwaging 
about the twitt-decka, I had found a set of oars beicmgin^ to the 
launch, whidi had been stowed in the steerage, and vinck of codtsc 
were preaerred. These I had taken to the raft, to Btrengthen my 
sta^ng, or ieek, and two of them had been reserred for the ver; 
purpose to wnjch they were now applied. 

Catting away the kedge, then, and easting off the otler ropes I had 
used with which to breast-to the raf^ I begs^ to shore off, jiut as the 
son WSB dipping. So long as I conld jpnll by the sh^i, I didrery well, 
for I adopted tbe expedient of hauling astern, instead of poshing 
broad off, under the notion that I mi^bt get a better drift, if qnite 
&om under tbe lee of the vessel, than if 'king on h^ broadside. I say 
the "lee," though there wasn't a breath of air, nor scarceb any ntotion 



of the water. 1 had a line fast to a atem-iiavit, and^adi^ myself 
with my feet braced against tlie chest, I soon overcame the tiu iaertue 
of the spars, and, eierting all m; force, when it was once in motion, 
I succeeded in giving the raft an impetus that carried it completely 
past the ship. I confess I felt no personal apprehension from the 
SDotion, suppMing the ship to sink while the raft was in aboolnte 
contact with it, but the agitation of the water might weaken its 
Itai'ls, ur It iiiijbt wash most of my stores away. This last ccmsiden- 
tioi. iiniijud me, now, to go to work with tie oars, and try to do idl 
1 coiikl liy \\iat .mode of propelling mj dull craft. I worked hard 
just 01II- hour by my watch; at the expuration of that time, the near- 
eit end of the raft, or the lower part of the fore-mast, was about a 
hundred yards from the Bawn's taSrail. llus was a sbw morement, 
and did not bil to satisfy me, that, if I were to be saved at all, it 



ivDiiicl be hy means of some passing vessel, and not by my own 

Overoome hy fstigiie, I now lay down and slept. I took no pre- 
cautions against the wind's rising in the night; firstly, because I 
tboDgkt it imnossible from^the tninouil aspects of the heavens and 
tke oeean ; and, secondly, because I relt no doubt that the wash of 
the water and the sound of the winds would arouse me. should it 
oocur differently. As on the previous night. I slept sweetly, and ob- 
tahied renewed strength for any future trials. As on the preceding 
morning, too, I was awaked by the warm rays of the rising sun fall- 
ing on my face. On first awaking, I did not« know exactly where I 
was. A moment's reflection, however, sufficed to recall the past to 
my mind, and I turned to examine my actual situation. 

I looked for the ship towards the end of the mast^ or in the direc- 
tion where I had last seen her ; but she was not visible. The raft 
had swung round id the night, I thought, and I bent my eyes sJow^ 
round the entire circle of the horizon, -but no ship was to be seen. 
The Dawn had sunk in the night, and so quietly as to give no alarm I 
I shuddered, for I could not but imagine what would nave been my 
fate, had I been aroused from the sleep of the living, only to expe- 
rience the last agony as I passed away mto the sleep of the dead. I 
cannot describe tne sensation that came over me, as I gazed around, 
and found myself on the broad ocean, floating on a little deck that 
was onlv ten feet square, and which was raised less than two feet 
above the surface ol the waters. It was now that I felt the true 
frailty of my t>osition. and comprehended all its dangers; Before, it 
had been shaoed by tlie ship, as it might be, and I had found a spe- 
cies of protection m her presence. But the whole truth now stMxl 
before me. Even a moderate breeze would raise a sea that could not 
fail to break over the staging, apd which must sweep eveiTthin^ 
away. The spars had a specmc lightness, it is true, and they would 
never sink, or if they did sink, it would only be at the end of ages, 
when saturated with water, and covered with barnacles ; but, on tbe 
other hand, they possessed none of the buojraacy of a vessel, and 
could not rise above the rolling waters sufficiently to clear their 
breakers. 

These were not comfortable reflections ; they pressed on my mind 
even while engaged at my morning devotions. After performing, 
in the best manner I could, this never-ceasinp^ duty. I ate a little^ 
though I must admit it was with a small appetite. Tnen I made the 
best stowage I could of my effects, and ri^;ed and stepped the mast, 
hoisting the sail as a signal to any vessel that might appear. I ex- 
pected wind ere long, nor was I disappointed; a moderate breeze 
springing up from the north-west, about nine o'clock. This air was 
an immense relief to me, in more wa;^ than one. It cooled my per- 
son, which was suffering from the intense heat of a summer's sun 
beating directly on a boundless expansion of water, and it varied a 
scene that otherwise possessed an oppressively wearisome sameness. 
Unfortunately, this breeze met me m the bows ; for I had stepped 
my mast in the foremast, lashed it against the bottom of the top. 
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it will be iMembawd «b8 novr^poEpandiBidirf and atayaUMo 
the mast-heads and dead-eves of the top-mast ligging, allm'^vUaii 
ranained as twhan mfki, monA now mkiamg on: the '■itar. .1 in- 
tended the fEBotosed part of tneiBDnnBst for my ont^mfcei^'jaid^.Df 
oonne, bad to ware amp befioR rooold gKtfaer.aBy way. Tbasttiaf^ 
•maBcmyre oocnqfned a quarter of an hour my tnaces, taeics, iwStd 
sheets not warimrgprnrticnkily well. At toe imd of that tine, " 
ever, I got loond* and laid my yard squace. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

"Tbflre WM spMch in their domlnicBs, ]magwmge in their Texy gntare j tkgy 
looked M (h^ hed heard of a world xensomed, <Mrone destroyed : a aoteUe pas- 
sion of wonder appeared in them ; but the wisest beholder, that knew no more 
bnt seeing, coold not say if the importance were joy, or sorrow ;~bnt in tibe 
extramitsr of the one, it most meeds be.**^WiHtef*9 Tate. 

Ab soon as the raft got fairly before the wmd, and the breese had 
fireshened, I had an opportunity of asoertainins what it would do. 
The royal was a larse one, and it stood welL I had brooghta hg- 
line and the slow-i^ukss with me, as well as my quadrant, akte, Aa, 
and began to think of keening a redconing. I had supposed the ship 
to be, when it fell cahn, about two hundred miles from the land, and 
I Imew her to be in latitude ^S"" 37". The log-line told me >the raft 
raoYed through the water, all that forenoon, at the rate of about half a 
knot in the hour : and oomd I keep on for Meen or sixteen days, in a 
straight course, I mij^t yet hope to set ashore. I was not so weak, 
however, as to expect anv such mjracle to be wrought in my laTOur, 
though, had I been in the trades, the thing might have occurred. 
By cutting adrift the two yards, or by gettii^ thm fore and aft, in a 
line with the water, mv rate of sauinfir might be doubled : and I 
began seriously to think of effecting this great chanjge. Cut the 
yaras adrift I aid not like to do, their support in keepoK me out of 
the water being very important. By hauling on the Htt, I did get 
thmn in a more oblique position, and m a measure thus lesseaied their 
resistance to the element. I thought that even this impBOTement 
made a difference of half a knot in my moyement. NeTerliLeles& it 
was tedious work to be a whole hour in going less than a single miJe, 
when two hundred remained to be travelled, and the risks of the 
ocean were thus constantly impending over one ! 

What a dav was that ! It blew pretty fresh at one time^ and I 
began to tremble for .my staging, or deck, which got washed sewal 
times, though the top^sail-yard made for it a sort of lee, and helped 
to protect it. Towards the decline of the day. the wina went-jdowa, 
ana at sunset everything was as tranquil as it had been the nra?ioBS 
eveninff. I thought I might have been eight or nine miles nom the 
snot where the Dawn went down, witiiout computing the inftuenoe 
of the currents, which may have set me all that distance bank again, 
or so much further ahead, for anything I knew of the matter. At 



.flunsetrtpdcaii anxions snnrey of ike Jioeusos, to Bee.ifjoiy'VBl 
. weaee: in sig^t ; but nothmg was mible. 

Ajiotiier .tnuianil night gmre me another tnoquil nigfaf a nat. I call 
the laat tnuaquij^ as it proved to be in one aense ; .'tiioa^h.i vaaaorafy 

• txoafelediritkdieams; Had I been suffering for. nonmbment^ Leer- 
tamly vtnaald have di«amed of food ; but, such not beingthe onae'^niy 
tkomgiita.took the direction of home and Mends. Much of. the .tune, 
I lay half-asleep and half-awake; then my mind would rentrt to my 
sister, to lousy, to Mr. Hardinge, and to Clawbomiy-— which I fancied 
air«uly in the possession of Jomi WaUingfordL wborwas trinmphiBg-iu 

• his ownership, and the success of his arts. Then I thought liocy had 

Enrehasedthe place, and was living there with Andrew Drewett, in a 
andsomenew house, built in the modem taste. By modem taste, I 
do not mean one' of the Grecian-temple school as I do not think that 
even aU the va^es of a diseased ima^Vion, that was anffering 
under the oakmities of shipwreck, could induce me to imagine Lucy 
Hardinge silly enough to desire to live in such a structure. 

IWards morning, I fell into a doze, the fourth or fifth renewal of 
my alnmbers that night ; and I rememb^ that I had that sort of curious 
sensation which apprises us*, itself, it was a dream. In the coonsc of 
the events that passed through my mind, I fancied I overheard Marble 
and Neb conversing. Their voices were low, and solemn, as I thought ; 
and the words so distinct, that I still remember every syllable. 

" No. Neb," said Marble, or seemed to say, in a most sorrowful tone, 
one I had never heard him use even in speaking of his hermitage, 
*' There is little hope for Miles, now. I felt as u the- poor bojr was 
lost when I saw him swept away from me, by them bloody spars strikbig 
adrift, and set him down as one gone from that moment. YouVoloat 
an A No. 1 master, Mister Neb, I can tell you, and you may sarve a 
hpndred before you fall in with his like a^in." 

" I nebber sarve anoder gentleum, Misser Marble " returned the 



black; "dat as sartain as ffospel. I bom in 'e Wallingford family, 
and I lib an' die in 'e same mmilv, or I don't want to lib an' die at aU. 
My real name be Wallingford, dough folk do call me Clawbonny." 

" Ay, and a slim fauuly ifs got to be ! " rejoined the mate. ''The 
nicest, and the handsomest, and the most virtuous young woman in 
all York State, is gone out of it, first : I knew but little of her ; but. 
howoften did poor Miles teU me all about her; and how he loved her, ana 
how she loved him. and the like of all that, as is becoming: and some- 
thing in the way that I love little Kitty, my niece, you know. Neb, 
only a thousand times more ; and hearing so much of a ^rson is aU the 
same, or even better than to know them up and down, if a body wants 
toifeel respect with all his heart. Secondly, as a person would sur, 
nowtiierers Miles lost too, for the ship is sartainly gone- down, Neo: 
otiierwise, she would have been seen floating hereabouts, and we may 
bg him aa a man lost overboard." 

*^ P'rhaps not, Misser Marble," said the nepx). " Masser Mile swim 
like a fish, and he isn't the gentleum to give up as soon as troulde 
come. P'rhaps he swimming about all dia time." 

'^ Mites eonid do all that man could do. Neb ; but he can't swim two 
hundred miles— a South*sea man might do something like that, I do 
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siq^pose. but they're anaoooimtably web-footed. No, no. Neb ; . I fear 
we shall have to give him up. Providence swept him away m>iii lis, 
like, and we've lost him. Ah's me!— well, I loved that boy better, 
even, tiian a Yankee loves cacombers." 

This majr be thought an odd comparison to cross a drowsy imanna-* 
tion, but it was one Marble often made; and if eating the fruit 
morning, noon, and ni^t, will vindicate its jnstice, the mate stood 
exoneri£sd from evervthing like exaggeration. 

" Ebbrr body lub Masser Mile," said the warm-hearted Neb, or I 
thought ne S9 said. "1 nebber see dat we can go home to good old 
Masser Hardinge, and tell him how we loseldasser Mile ! " 

" It will be a hard job, Neb ; but I greatly fear it must be done. 
However, we will now turn in and try to catch a nap, for the wizid 
wiU be rising one of these times, and then we shall have need of 
keeping our eyes wide open.'' 

After this 1 heard no more ; but ever^ word of that which I have 
related, sounded as plainly in my ears as if the 8i>eakers were vdtfain 
fifty feet of me. I lay in the same state some time longer, endea- 
vouring, as I was curious myself, of catching, or fancying, more words 
from those I loved so well ; out no more came. Then I believe I fell 
into a deeper sleep, for I remember no more, for hours. 

At dawn I awoke, the care on my mind answering for a calL This 
time I did not wait for the sun to shine in my eyes, but, of the two, 
I rather preceded than awaited the return of the light. On standing 
erect, I round the sea as tranquil as it had been the previous ni^^hC 
and there was an entire calm. It was still so dusky that a httle . 
examination was necessary to be certain nothing was near. The hori- 
zon was scarcely dear, though, making m^ first look towards the east, 
objects were plainest in that quarter 01^ the ocean. I then tumea 
slowly round, examining the vast expanse of water as I did so, until 
my back was towards the approaching light, and I faced the we^. I 
thoujght I saw a boat within ten yards 01 me ! At first, I took it for 
illusion, and rubbed my eves to make sure that I was awake. There 
it was, however, and another look satisfied me it was mv own launch, 
or that in which poor Neb had been carried overboard. What was 
more, it was fioating in the proper manner, appeared buoyant, and had 
two masts ri^ed. It is true, that it looked dusky, as objects ap- 
pear just at dawn, but it was sufficiently distinct. I could not be mis- 
ti^en; it was mv own launch thus thrown within my reach by the 
mercy of divine frovidence ! 

This boat, then, had survived the gale, and the winds and currents 
had brought it and the raft together. What had become of Neb ? He 
must have ringed the masts, tor none were stepped, of course, when 
the boat was m the chocks. Masts, and saUs, and oars, were always 
kept in the boat, it is true ; but the first could not be stepped without 




" Yo hoy ! " answered Marble : — " who hails P 
The form, of the mate appeared rising in the boat; at the next 
'stant, Neb stood at hb side. The conversation of the previous night 
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had been real, and those whom I had mourned as lost stood within 
thirty feet of me, hale, hearty, and unharmed. The boat and raft had 
aplnroached each other in the darkness ; and/ as I afterwards learned, 
the launch having fanned along for several horns of the niffht, stopped 
for want al wind nearly where I now saw her, and where tne dialogue, 
part of which I overhem while half asleep, had taken place. Hadthe 
laundii continued on its course only ten yards farther, it would have 
hit the fore-top-mast. That attraction of which I have alreadv spoken, 
probably kept the boat and raft near each other throughout tne night, 
and quite likely had been slowly drawing them together while we 
slept. 

it ^ould not be easy to say which party was the most astonished at 
this recognition. There was Marble, whom I had supposed washed 
off the raft, safe in t)ie launch ; and nere was I, whom the other two 
had thought to have gone down in the ship, saSe on the nft ! We ap- 
peared to have changed places, without concert and without expecta- 
tion of ever agam meeting. Though ignorant of the means through 
which all this bad been brought about, Lvery well know what we did, 
as soon as each man was certain that he saw the other standing before 
him in the flesh. We sat down and wept Uke three children. Then 
Neb, too impatient to wait for Marble's movements, threw himself 
into the sea, and swam to the raft. When he got on the staging, the 
honest fellow kissed my hands, again and again, blubbering the whole 
time like a girl of three or four years of age. This scene was inter- 
rupted only bv the expostulations and proceedings of the mate. 

What's this you're doing, you bloody nigger!" cried Marble. 
*' Desarting yonr station, and leaving me here, alone, to manage this 
heavy launch by myself. It might be the means of losing aJl hands of 
us again, should a hurricane spring up suddenly, and wreck us over 
again." 

The truth was. Marble began to be ashamed of the weakness he 
had betrayed, and was ready to set upon anvthing, in order to conceal 
it. Neb put an end to this sailv, however, by plunging again into the 
water, and swimming back to tne boat, as readily as he had come to 
the raft. 

** Ay, here you are. Neb, nigger-like, and not knowing whether to 
stay or to go," growled the mate, busy the whole time in shipping 
two oars. You put me in %iind of a great singer I once heua in 
Liverpool; a chan that would keep shaking and quavering at the end 
of a varse, in such a style that he sometimes did not know whether to 
let go or to hold on. it ia onbecoming in men to for^t themselves. 
Neb ; if we have found him we thought to be lost, it is no reason for 
desarthig our stations, or losing our wits— Miles, my dear boy," 




squeezing Dotn my 
it is ; but ever since I've fallen in with my mother and little Kitty, 
I've got to be womanish. I suppose it's what you call domestic 
affection." 

Here, Marble gave in once] more, blubbering just as hard as Neb 
himself had done. 
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A fewnuDntolatBr. aUiliree beean to kaov what we irara* ateat. 
The Janncii was hauika up aiongBiae of the stagcL and wesat'Ofn-tiie 
Litter, lelatiiig the maimer in which each of us hjia beentaavBcL l^^xi^, 
tlien, as to Neb : I ha?e already told the mode in whidi the-hwrnoh 
was swept overboard, and I infenedits loss from the Yioleneeof the 
tflmpest, and the haait of the seas that were raging aroandnau. It 
is tnie, udther Marble, nor I, saw anything of the lanndk* after it 
sunk behind the ^rst lull of wsiter to leeworo, for we had too mfik to 
attend to on board the shin, to haye leisure to look about us. But, it 
seems .the black was enabled to maintam the boat the right aide iip, 
and, by bailing, to keep her afloat. He drove to leeward, of comae, 
and the.poor fellow descnbed in vivid tenns his sensations; as iiesKw 
the nto at which he was driving away, from the ship, and the manner 
in whidt he lost sight of her remainmg spars. As soon as the wind 
would permit, however, he stepped the masts, and set the two Inggs 
dos»«eeled, making stretches of throe or four miles in length, to 
windward. This timely dedaion was the probable means of saving 
all our lives. In the course of a few hours, after he had got the boat 
under command, he caught a glimpse of the fore-royal-masts stickis? 
ont from the cap of a sea» and watching it eagerly, he neact peroeiviea 
the ^deof the raft, as it came up on the same swdl, with lilarUe, half- 
drowned, lashed to the top. It was quite an hour, before lifeb could 
get near enough to the raft, or spars, to make Marble ecmsciouff oi ius 
presence, and some time longer ere ne could get the sujQferer into tlie 
Doat. This rescue did not occur one minute too soon, for themate 
admitted to me he washalf-drowned, and that he did not think he 
could have held out much longer^ when Neb took him into the boat. 

As for food and water, they fared well enough. A breaker of fresh 
water was kept in.each boat, by my staudin^r orders, and it seems that 
the cook, who was a bit of an epicure in his way, was in the habit of 
stowing a hag of bread, and certain chdce pieces of beef and pork in 
the bows of the launch, for his own special benefit. All these Neb 
had found, somewhat the worse for salt-water, it is true, but still in a 
condition to be eaten. There w^ sufficient in the kandL tbarefore, 
when we thus met, to sustain Marble and Neb, in good neart, for a 
week. 

Aa soon as the mate was got off the raft, he took direction of the 
lannok Unluckily, he made a long stretch to the northward, intend* 
ing to tack and cross what he sunposed nrast have been the position 
of the ship, and come to my relief. While the laundi waa^thus 
woridxur its way to windward. I fell in with, and took possession o^ 
the rait, as has been described. Marble's calculation was a good 
oncL in me main ; but it brought him near the Dawn the .ni^t she 
sank, and the raffc and boat were both too -low to.be seen at any dis- 
tance, tiie one from the other. It is probable we were not move than 
tan or twdve miles aannder the most of the day I wa&:on the raft. 
Marble putting up his. helm to cross the suoposed positk)m''of ^the 
dmi abont three in the afternoon. This bronsnt. him- down .upcai the 
rm about midnie^ht, when the conversation I nave related tdok pfaee, 
withina few yarns: of mc, ndtfaer party faanring the kastnotion'of tiie 
')roximity of the other. 
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I muft toadied bf ihe mnner in whiek Marble and Nebi«pdie> of 
m9 anmMsed fate. - Neither seemed to Temember tiat he -waa irashed 
am/ m>m a sh^>, but appeared to fancy that I was abandoned alone, 
on.the high seas, in a smking yessel. While I had been legrettuig 
thek jnisfortiuies, they had botit thought of me as the party to be 
pitied; each fam^dnf hia own fortune more happy than mine. In a 
word, their ooncein for me was so greaL that they altogether forgot 
to-dmll.on the hardships and dangers of their own particnlar cases. 
I could not express all 1 feli on the oecasion ; but the events of that' 
moniing, and the feelingir betrayed by my two old shipmates, made 
an impression on my heart, that time has not, nor ever caiL effiioej 
Most men who had been washed oyerhoard would hare fanciea thenn- 
selves the suffering nartv ; but during the remainder of the long inter* 
couxse that succeeded, Doth Marble and Neb always aHndedtto this 
oocuzrenee as if I were the person lost and rescued. 

We were an hour or more intently occupied in these explanations, 
before either recollected the future. Then I felt it was time to have 
some thoi^ht for our situation, which was sufficiently precarious aait 
was; thoufl^ Marble and Neb made light of any risKS that remained 
to be ran. I was saved, as it might be, bv a miracle ; and that was aU 
that they could remember, just then. But a breeze sprang up from 
the ea3tward, as the sun appeared, and the agitation of the rart soon 
satisfied me that my berth would Have been most precarious had I.not 
been so providentially relieved. It is true, Marble made li^ht of the 
present state of things, which, compared to those into which 'he had 
been so suddenly launchedi—without food, water, or provisions!, <^ 
any 8ort,~was a species of paradise. Nevertheless, no time was to 
be wasted ; and we uad a long road to travel in the bcnat, ere we could 
deem otorselves in the least safe. 

My two associates had got the launch in as good order as cncum- 
stances would aUow. But it wanted ballast to carry sail hiuxl, and 
they had felt this disadvantage ; partioularljr Neb, wnen he first got 
the boat on a wind. I could understand, by his account of thediffical<r 
ties and dangers he experienced, — ^thougn it came«nt incidentally, and 
without the smallest design to magnify ids owx^ merits^ — that noudng 
but his undying interest in me could have prevented him from run- 
ning off before the wind, in order to save his own life. An opportu- 
nity now offered to remedv this evil, and we went to work to transfer 
all the ejects I had placed on the stage to the launch. They made a 
little cargo that gave her stability at once. As soon as this was done, 
we entered the boat, made sail, and hauled close on a wind, under 
reefed luggv; it beginning to blow smartly in puffs. 

I did not part from the* raft without mehmcholy regrets ; the 
matenids of which it was composed were all that now-remained ci 
the Dawn; then the few hours- of jeopacdy and loneliness I had 
passed on it were not to be forgotten : toey stall reeur vividly to my 
thoughts witli deep,^aDd, I trust, profitaiile refieetioms. The first 
hoar after we > cast off, we stood to. the southward. The wind. con- 
tiaaing to increase in viokiiice,f andliie sea to get up, until it blew 
too;iTMh for the •boat' to make any headway^ or even to iioldher own 
agaimt it, Marbh) thought Me might do better on theothertacfc,*— 



ox 
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mg aonie reason to tnppoBe there was a eadtai settbg to the 
southward and eastwaid— and we wore rovmd. After stnoding to 
the norihwaid for a snfiieient length of time, we again ML hl wi^ 
the spars; a proof that we were doing nothing towuds working cor 
way to windward. I determined, at onoe, to make &8t to them, aad 
use them as a sort of floating saetiCfr, so lon^ as the foul wind lasted. 
We had some difllcnlty in effecting this olgect; but we finally Sruc* 
oeeded in getting near enough, under the lee of the top, to make Mst 
to one of its eye-bolts— using a bit of small hawser that iwas in the 
boat for that purpose. The ooat was then dropped a sulBcksnt dis- 
tance to leeward of the spars, where it rode head to sea like a dock. 
Tins was a fortunate expe^ent ; as it came on to blow hard, and we 
bad something very like a little gale of wind. 

As soon as the launch was thus moore^ we found its advanta^. 
It shipped no more water, or Tery little, ana we were not oomnelled 
to be on the look-out ion squalls, whicm occurred every ten or mteen 
minutes, with a yiolence that it would not do to trine with. The 
weather thickened at these moments ; and there were intervals of hidf 
an hour at a time, when we could not see a hundred yurds from the 
boat, on account of the drizzling, misty rain that Med the atmosphere. 
There we sat, conversing sometimes of the past, sometimes of the 
future, a bubble in the midst of the ragng waters of the Atlantic, 
filled with the confidence of seamen. With the stout boat we pos- 
sessed, the food and water we had, I do not think either now felt any 
great concern for his fate ; it being possible, in moderate weather, to 
run the launch far enough to reach an English port in about a week. 
Favoured by even a tolerably fetir wind, the object might be effected 
in even two or three days. 

"I take it for granted. Miles," Marble remarked, as we pursued 
our discourse, ''that your insurance will completely cover vour whole 
loss P You did not forget to include freight m the r^cs ? ' - 

" So far from this, Moses, I believe myself to be nearly or quite 
a ruined man. The loss of the ship is unquestionably owmg to the 
act of the Speedy, wuted to our own, in setting those Englishmen 
adrift on the ocean. Ijo insurers will meet a policy that nas thus 
been voided." 

*' Ah ! the blackguards !— This is worse than I had thought ;--but 
you can always make a harbour at Clawbonny ?" 

I was on the point of explaining to Marble how I stood in relation 
to the paternal acres, when a sort of shadow was suddenl;^ cast on 
the boat, and I fancied the rushing of the water seemed to be mcreased 
at the same instant. We all three sat with our faces to leeward, and 
all turned them to windward under a common impulse. A shout 
burst from Marble's throat, and a sight met my eyes that caused the 
blood to rush in a torrent through my heart. Xiterally witMn a 
hundred feet of us, was a large ship, ploughing the ocean witjbi a 
furrow that rose to her hawse-holes, and piling before her, in her 
track, a mound of foam, as she came aown upon us, with topmast and 
lower studding-sails set— overshadowing the sea, like some huge cloud. 
There was scarcebr time for more than a glance; ere the ship was 

ny upon us. As she rose on a swell, ker black sides came up out 
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t of the ocean, glittering and dripping, and the line of frowning guns 

) seemed as if jnst lacqnered. Neo was in the bow of the launch, while 

I I was in the stem. My arm was extended involuntarily, or instinc- 

I tjveiy would be the better word to avert the danger, when it seemed 

I to me that the next send of the ship would crush us beneath the 

\ bright copper of her bottom. Without Neb's strength and presence 

I of mind, we had been lost beyond a hope ; for swimming up to the 

i spars against t^e sea that was on, would have been next to hopeless ; 

and even H there without food or water, our fate would have h&eaa. 

sealed. But Neb seized the hawser by which we were riding, and 

hauled the launch ahead her length, or more, before the frigate's 

larboard bower-anchor settled down in a way that menaced crushing 

u^ As it was, I actually laid a hand on the muzzle of the third gun, 

while the ship went foaming by. At the next instant she was past ; 

and we were safe. Then all three of us shouted together. Until that 

moment, none in the frigate were aware of our vicinity. But the 

shout ^ve the alarm, and as the sliip cleared us, her taffrail was 

covered with officers. Among them was one grey-headed man, 

whom I recognized by his dress for the captain. He made a ges^ 

ture, turning an arm upward, and I knew an order was given immc 

diately affcer, by the instantaneous manner in which the taffrail was 

cleared. 

" By Geoi^e !" exclaimed Marble, "1 had a generalizing time of it, 
for half a dozen seconds. Miles." 

"There was more risk," I answered, "than time to reflect on it. 
However, the ship is about to round to, and we shall be picked up at 
last. Let us thank God for this." 

It was indeed a beautiful sight for a seaman, to note the manner 
in which that old captain handled his vessel. Although we found 
the wind and sea too much for a boat that had to turn to 
windward, neither was of much moment to a stout fidgate, that car- 
ried fifty guns, and which was running off", with the wind on her 
qiiarter. 

She was hai:dly past us^ when I could see prepArations making to 
take in canvass. At the mstant she overshadowed us with her huge 
wings, this vessel had top-gallant-sails set, with two topmast and a 
lower studding-sail, besides carrying the lee-clew of her mainsail down, 
and the other customary doth spread. Up went her mainsail, almost 
as soon as the captain made the signal with his arm ; then alt three 
of the top-gallant-sails were flying at the same moment. Presently, 
the yards were alive with men, and the loose canvass was rolled up, 
and the gaskets passed. While this was doing,^ down came all the stud- 
ding-sails tog^ether, much as a bird shuts its wings. The booms 
disappeared immediately after. 

" Look at that, Miles !" cried the delighted Marble. ^Although, 
a bloody Englishman, that chap leaves nothing to be done oyer 
again. He puts everything in its place, Uke an old woman stowing 
away her needles and thread. I'll warrant you the old blade is a 
keen one !" 

"The ship is well handled, certainly, and her people work Hke 
mariners who are trying to save the lives of mariners." 
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Wliile this was passing between ns, the frigate was stripped to h^ 
three topsails, spaitker, jib, and fore-course. Down eame ner yards^ 
next; and then they were covered with blue-jackets, like bees clus- 
tering around a hive. We had scarcely time to note thi& ere the men 
lay in, and the yards were np again, with the sails reefed. This was 
no sooner done, than the frigate, which had biffed the instuitr the 
steering-sails were in, was trimmed close on a wind, and began 
to toss the water over her spritsail-yard, as she met the waves 
like one that paid them no heed. No sooner was the old seaman 
who directed ail this assured of the strength of the wind he had to 
meet, than down went his mainsail again, and the tack was honied 
aboard. 

The stranger was then under the smartest canvass a frigaiie can 
carry ; reefs in her topsails, with the courses set. Her sail ooold be 
shortened in an instant, yet sh^ was under a press of it ; moire than 
an ordinary vessel would presume to carry, perhaps, in so strong a 
breeze. 

Notwithstanding the great jeopardy from which we had just escaped, 
and. the imminent hazard so lately run, all three of us watdied the • 
movements of the frigate with as much satisfaction as a connoisseur 
would examine a fine painting. Evctl Neb let several nigger expres> 
sions of pleasure escape him. 

B^ the time sail could be shortened and the ship haokd ctoae on 
a wind, the frigate was nearer half than a quarter of a mile off. 
We had to wait, therefore, until she could beat up to the pLaoe where 
we lay. Thk she soon did, making one stretch to the southwaid, 
until m a line with the boat, when she tacked, and came toward us, 
with her yards braced up, but having the wind nearly abeam. As she 
got within a cable's-leiurth, both courses were hauled up, and 1^ 
hanging in the brails. Then the noble craft came rolling by us, in 
the trough, ipassmg so near ih&t we might be spoken. The old 
ofBoer stood in the weather gangway, with a trumpet, and he 
hailed, when near enough to be heard. Instead of asking questkms 
to satisfy his own curiosity, he merely communicated his own 
intentions. 

*' I'll heave to, when past you," he cried eat, " waring Mp to do so. 
Youtsan then drop down under my stem, as close as posahle, and 
we^U throw you a rope." 

I understood the plan, wMch was consideEate, hsringa regard to 
the feebleness of our boaf s crew, and the weight of the boat itself. 
Accordingly, when she had room enough, the frigate wore, haiding 
up close on the other tack, and laying her main-yard square^ As 
soon as the ship was stationary; Neb oast off the hawser, and Marble 
and he manned two oars. We got the boat Tound withont^mudi risk, 
and, in less time than it takes to write 'it, were sending^ down towards 
the ship at a furious .rate< I steered, and passed so near the frigate^s 
rudder, that I thought, for an instant, I had gone too dose. A rope 
was hove as we cleared the iee^quarter of the frigate, and the peo]^ 
on board hauled us alongside. We cauffht the main-ropes, ana were 
soon on the quaxter-deciD. : A .lespeetahMooldng elderly: man,, of a 
square, compact frames and^a fiiKnidUly Eng^: Caoe^ in A post- 
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captaia's undress, leoeiyed ine> with an extended hand, and a frank, 
generous, heartv manner. 

*'You are' welcome on board the Briton/* he said, warmly; "and 
I thank God that he has put it in our power to reueye you. Your 
ship must have been lost quite recently, as you do not seem to have 
suffered. When tou feel equal to it, I should like to hear the name 
of your vessel, ana the particulars of her disaster. I suppose it was 
in the late blow, which was a whacker, and- did lots of mischief along 
the coast I see you are Americans, and that tout boat is New York 
built; but all men in distress are countrymen. 

This was a hearty reception, and one I had every reason to extoL 
So long as I stayed with Captam Rowley, as this officer was named. 
I had no reason to complain of any change in his deportment. Haa 
I been his son, he could!^ not have treated me more kindlv, taldng me 
into his own cabin, and giving me a seat at his own table. I gave 
him an outline of what had happened to us, not deeming it necessary 
to relate the affair with the Speedy, however; simply mentioning the 
manner in which we had escaped from a French privateer, and leaving 
him to infer, should he see nt, that the rest of our crew had been 
caiiied away on that occasion. My reserve on the subject of the 
other c£^ture, the reader will at ouce see, was merely a necessary 
piece of prudent caution. 

Captain Kowley had no sooner heard my storv, which I made as 
short as possible, knowing that Marble and Neb mid been cautioned 
on the subject, than he again took my hand, and welcomed me to his 
ship. The mate was sent into the gan-TOom> and recommended to 
the hospitality of the lieutenauts ; while Neb was placed in the care 
of the cabin servants. A short consultation was then held about the 
boat, which it was decided must be sent adrift, after its effects were 
passed out of it ; the Briton having no use for such a launch, nor any 
place to stow it. I stood at the gangway, and looked with a melan- 
choly eye at this last remnant of the Dawn that I ever beheld : a 
large eighty thousand dollars of my property vanishing from the 
earth, in the loss of that ship and her cargo. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Some shout at victory's loud aodadm. 
Some fall that victory to assure. 
But time divulges- tnat in name. 
Alone, our triumphs are secure.*' 

DtfO. 

The Briton had come out of the Cove of Cork odjr a few days 
before, and was bound on service, with orders to run on to the west- 
ward, a few hundred miles, and to cruise three months in a latitude 
that might coyer tiie homeward-bound running ships, from the 
American provinces, of which there were many in that early period of 
the war. This was not agreeable news to us, who had hoped to be 
huided somewhece immemately, and who had thought, at first, on 
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seeing the ship carrying a ^ss of sail to the westward, that she 
might he going to Halifax. There was no remedy, however, and we 
were fain to make the hest of circumstances. Captain Ex)wle7 pro- 
mised to put us on board the first vessel that offered, ancPthat was as 
much as we had a right to ask of him. 

More than two months passed without the Briton's speaking, or 
«ven seeing a single sail ! To these vicissitudes is the seaman subject ; 
at one time he is in the midst of craft, at another the ocean seems 
deserted to himself alone. Capt. Bowleg ascribed this want of 
success to the fact that the war was inducing the running ships to 
collect in convoys, and that his orders carried him too far {north to 
permit his falling in with the Americans, bound to and from liiver- 
pool. Whatever may have been the reason, however, the result was 
the same to us. After the §pale of the equinox, the Briton stood to the 
southward, as far as Madeira, such a change of ground being included 
in her instructions ; and thence, after cruising three weeks in the 
neighbourhood of that island, she shaped her course for Plymouth. 
In the whole, the frigate had, at that time, brought-to and ooarded 
some thirty sail, aU of whom were neutrals, and not one of whom was 
bound to a port that would do us any good. The ship's water getting 
low, we were now compelled to go in, and, as has been said, we made 
sail to the northward. The afternoon of the very day the Briton left 
her second cruising ground, a strange ship was seen directly on 
our course, which was pronounced to bfe a frigate before the sun 
set. 

The Briton manoeuvred all night to close with the stranger, and 
with success^ as he was only a league distant, and a very Titfle to 
wmdward of her, when I went on deck early the next morning. I 
found the ship clear for action, and a degree of animation pervading 
the vessel that I had never before witnessed. The people were piped 
to breakfast just as I approached the captain to salute him with a 
" good morning." 

" Good morning to y9u, WaUingford," cried the old man, in a 
cheerful way ; ''you are just in time to take a look at yonder french- 
man iQ his glory. Two hours hence, I hope, he'll not appear quite as 
much of a beau as he is at this moment. She's a noble craft, is she 
not-, and quite of our own force." 

As for the last, sir," I answered, " there does not seem much to 
choose— she is what you call a thirty-eight, aiid mounts fifty guns, I 
dare say. Is she certainly Erench ?" 

" As certainly as this ship is English. She can do nothing with 
our signals, and her rig is a character for her. Whpever saw an 
Englishman with such royal-masts and yards ? So, Master WaUing- 
ford, you must consent to take your breakfast an hour earlier th^ 
common, or go without it altogether. Ah ! — here is the steward to 
say it waits wr us.** 

"I followed Capt. Bx)wley to the cabin, where I found he had sent 
for Marble, to snare our meal. The kind-hearted old gentleman 
seemed desirous of adding this act of civility to the hundred others 
that he had already shown us. I had received much generous and liberal 
treatment from Capt. Bowley, but never before nad he seemed so 
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much disposed to act towards me as a father would act to a son as 
on that morning. 

" I hope you have done justice to Davis's cookery, gentlemen," 
he said, after the assault on the eatahles began to aoate a little m 
ardour, " for this may be the last opportunity that will offer to enjoy 
it. I am an Englishman, and have what I nope is a humble confi- 
dence in the superiority of an English over a French ship ; but I very 
well know we never get even a French ship without working for 
it ; and yonder g^entleman may not leave us any 'crockery for to- 
morrow. He evidently means to fight us, and I thmk will do himself 
credit." 

"I believe you English always go into action against the French 
with a confidence of victory," I remarked. 

" Why, we have brought our lads up to to that feelins, certainly, 
though 1 would not have you fancy I am quite of that way of 
thinking. I am too old, and have seen too much service, Wamn^- 
ford, not to know that every battle is liable to accidents and vicissi- 
tudes. There is some difference in service, I must suppose, though 
not half as much in men as is vulgarly imagined. The result is m 
the hands of God, and I do think we are fighting His battles in this 
fearful war : therefore, I trust He will take care of us." 

I was surprised to find Capt. Ex)wlev, who was usually cheerful 
and ga]r, talking in this manner ; but it aid not become me to pursue 
the subject. In a minute or two we rose from table, and 1 heard 
the order given to the steward to report to the first-lieutenant as soon 
as the table was cleared away, that the cabin bulk-heads might be 
removed. Marble and I then passed below, into a canvass berth that 
had been made for him, where we could consult together without 
danger of interruption. Just as we reached the place, the drum 
beat to quarters : this carried nearly every one else on deck, and 
left us virtually alone. 

"Well, Miles," commenced Marble, "this v*y'ge will beat anv 
other of our vVges, and give it fifty. We have been twice captured, 
once wrecked, have seen a fieht, and are about to/?^/ another. What 
do you think patriotism, ana republican vartoo, require us to do in 
such a crisis ? 

This was the first time I had ever heard my mate mention repub- 
licanism. Ins habits being certainly as much opposed to liberty as those 
of Nai)oieon himself. Although the reader probably will not understand 
the drift of his question, it was not lost on me. I answered, there- 
fore, like one who fully comprehended him. 

"I am afraid, Moses," said I, " there is very little republicanism in 
Prance just now, nor do I know that resemblance in governments 
makes nations Mends. Unless the resemblance be complete, I rather 
think they are more disposed to quarrel about the differences, than to 
allow the merits of the points of afiuiity. As between England and 
France, however, since we are at peace with both, we Americans have 
nothinff to do with their quarrels. 

" 1 tliought that woula be your idee, MUes, and yet it would be 
awkward to be in the midst of a fight, and tu^e no part in it. I'd 
give a hundred dollars to be on board that Frenchman this minute." 
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"Are you so much in love with defeat, as to wish to be Hosmd? " 

" I don't know how it is, but it goes ag'in the grain to taKfiB sides 
with a John Bull." 

" There is no necessity for taking sides with either, though we can 
remember how these people have saved our lives, how kind they have 
been to us, and that we have literally lived three months on their 
bounty. Neb, Vm glad to see, makes fair weath^ of it^ on the 
berth-deck." 

"Ay, there's more in that than you dream of, perhaps. Mr. dements, 
the &rst-lieutenant of this ship, is a sly one : and he thinks more of a 
good seaman than some priests do of piety. If Tm not greatly misled, 
he intends that Neb shan't quit this ship till the peace. * 

" How ! They surely cannot pretend that the olack is an English- 
man ? " 

" There are all kinds of Englishmen, black and white, when seamen 
grow scarce. Hows'ever, there is no use in looking out for the worst 
— ^we shall know all about it when the ship"gets in. How are we to 
behave, Miles, in this here battle ? It goes ag*in my feelin's to help 
an Englishman; and jet an old salt don t like to keep imder hatches, 
while powder is bummg on deck." 

" It would be wrong for either of us to take any part in the action, 
since we have nothing to do with the quarrel. Still, we may appear 
on deck, unless ordered below ; and I dare say opportunities will offer 
to be of use, especially in assisting the hurt. I shall go on the 
quarter-deck, but I would advise you not to go higher than the gun- 
deck. As for Neb, I shall formally offer his services in helping to 
carry the wounded down." 

"1 understand vou— we shall all three sarve in the humane gang^— 
well, when a man nas no business with any other, that may be beUer 
than none. Your standing idle in a fight must be trying work ! " 

Marble and 1 conversed a little lon^rer on this subject, when a gun 
fired from the upper-deck gave us notice that the game was about to 
beg in. Each hastened to his intended post without more words. 
When I reached the quarter-deck, everything denoted the eve of a 
combat. The ship was under short canvass, the men were at quar- 
ters, the guns were cast loose, and were leveUed ; the tompions were 
all out. shot was distributed aoout the deck; and here and there some 
old sa.it of a captain mi^ht be seen squinting along his gun, as if 
impatient to begin. ' A silence like that of a deserted church reigned 
throughout the ship. Had one been on board her intended adversary, 
at that same instant, he would have been deafened by the clamour, 
and confused with the hurried and disorderly manner in which pre- 
parations that were long before completed on board the British, were 
stiU in progress on board the Frenchman. Four years earlier, the 
same want of preparation had given Nelson his great victory at the 
Nile. The French, in order to clear their outer batteries, had him- 
bered those in-shore; and when half their enemies unexpectedly 
passed inside, they found their ships were not prepared to fire ; ships 
that were virtually beaten, before they had discharged an effective shot. 

" Wallingford," said my old friend the captain, as soon ^ I 
appreachea him, "you have nothing to do here. It would not be 
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proper for yoa to iake a pait in tkb action, and it would be fioUy to 
expose yonnelf vithoui an object." 

I am quite aware of all this, Captain Bowley, bat I have tfaonght 
your kindness to me was so msk as to permit me to be a looker«oiL 
I may be of some serrioe to tne wonndea, if to nothing else ; and I 
hope yon think me too much of an officer to ^ in the way." 

I am not certain, sir, I ought to permit an^dihing oi the sort," 
returned the old man. gravely. " This fighting is serious business, 
and no one ahould meddle witn it whose duty does not command it of 
him. See here, sir," pointing at the French frigate, which was about 
two cables'-lengths distant, with her top-gallant-sails clewed up and 
the courses in the brails ; in ten minutes we shall be hard at it, and 
I leave it to yourself to say whether prudence does not require that 
you iriiould go below." 

I had expected this: and, instead of contestmg the matter; I 
bowed, and walked off tne auarter-deck, as if about to comply. *' Out 
of sight, out of mind," I thought ; — ^it would be time enough to go 
below, when I had seen the beginning of the a&ir ! In the waist I 
passed the marines, drawn up iu mmtary arraj, with their officer as 
attentive to dressing them in line as if the victoTv depended on its 
accuracy. On the forecastle I found Neb, with nis hands in his 
pockets, watching the manoeuvres of the French as the cat watches 
those 01 the mouse. The fellow's eye was alive with interest ; and I 
saw it was useless to think of sending him below. As for the officers, 
they had ti^en their cue from the captain, and only smiled good- 
naturedly as I passed them. The first-lieutenant, however, was an 
exception He never had appeared weU-disposed towards us. and, I 
make no doubt, had I not bc»n so hospitably taken into the oaoin, we 
should all have got an earher taste of nis humour. 

" There is too much good stuff in that fellow," he drily remarked, 
in passing, pointing towards Neb at the same time, " for him to be 
doingnotmng, at a moment like this." 

"We are neutrals, as respects France, Mr. Clements," I answered, 
" and it would not be right for us to take part in your quarrels. I 
will not hesitate to say, however, that I have received so much kind- 
ness on board the Briton, that I should feel miserable in not beinff 
permitted to shure your danger. Something may turn up that will 
enable me to be of assistance — ay, and Neb, too." 

The man gave me a keen look, muttcSred something between his 
teeth, and walked i^, whither he was proceeding when we met. I 
looked in the direction in which he went, and ooula see he was speak- 
ing in a surly way to Captain Bowley. The old gentleman oast a 
look forward, shook a finger at me, then smiled in his benevolent way, 
fmd turned, as I thought, to look for one of the midshipmen who 
acted as his aids. At that moment, the Frenchman went in stays, 
delivering his whole broadside, from aft forward, as the guns bore. 
The shot told ,on the British spars smartly, though only two hulled 
her. As a matter of course, this turned the tibonghts of Captam 
Bowley to the main business in hand, and I was forgotten. Aa for 
Neb, he immediately made himself useful. A shot cut the main- 
spring-stay, just above his head ; and before I had time to speak, the 
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fellow seized a stopper, and caught one of the ends of the stay* 
applied the stopper, and was hard at work in bringing the nme 
into its proper place, and in preparinff it again to bear a s&ain. The 
boatswain applauded his activity, sending two or three forecastle-noen 
to help him. Prom that moment, Neb was as busy^ as a bee aloft, 
now appearing through openings in the smoke, on this yard-arm, iiow 
on that, his face on a broad grin, whenever business of more im- 
portance than common was to be done. The Briton might have had 
older and more experienced seamen at work in her rigging, that day, 
but not one that was more active, more ready when told what to do. 
or more athletic. The gaite de cceur with which this black exerted 
himself in the midst of that scene of strife, clamour, and bloodshed, 
has alwa;^ presented itself to my mind as truly wonderful. 

Captam Howley did not alter his course, or fire a gun, in answer to 
the salute he received, thou^ the two ships were scarcely a cable's- 
length asunder when the frenchman b^an. The Briton stood 
steadily on, and the two ships passed each other, within pistol-shot, 
a minute or two later, when we let fly all our hurboard guns. This 
was the beginning of the real war, and warm enough it was, for half 
an hour or more, — our ship coming round as soon as she had jSred, 
when the two frigates closed broadside and broadside, both running 
off nearly dead before the wind. I do not know how it happened, but 
when the head-yards were swung, I fomid jnyself pulling at the fore- 
brace, like a dray-horse. The master's mate, who commanded these 
braces, thanked me for my assistance^ in a cheerful voice, saying, 
" We'll thrash'em in an hour. Captain Wallingford." This was the first 
consciousness I had, that my hands had entered into the affair at all ! 

I had now an opportumty of ascertaining what a very different 
thing it is to be a spectator in such a scene, from being an actor. 
Ashamed of the forgetiulness that had sent me to the brace, I walked 
on the quarter-deck, where blood was abready flowing freely. Every- 
body, but myself, was at work, for life or death. In 1803, that 
mongrel gun. the carronade^ had come into ^neral use, and those on 
the quarter-deck of the Bnton were beginning to fly round and look 
their owners in the face, when they vomited their contents, as they 
grew warm with the explosion. Captain Bowley, Clements, and the 
master, were all here, the first and last att^ading to the trbnming of 
the sails, while the nrst-lieutenant looked a little after the batteij. 
and a little at everything else. Scarce a minute passed, that shot did 
not strike somewhere, though it was principally aloft ; and the wafls 
of the hurt, the revolting part of every serious combat, began to 
mingle in the roar of the contest. The English, I observed, fought 
sullenly, though they fought with all their hearts. Occasionally., a 
cheer would iarise iu somfe part of the ship ; but these, and the cries of 
the hurt, were almost all the sounds that were heard, except those of 
the conflict, with an occasional call, or a word of encouragement from 
some officer. 

" Warm work, Wallingfor^" Captain Bowley said, as I came close 
upon him in the smoke. " Yon have no business here, but I like to 
see the face of a friend, notwithstanding. You have been, looking 
«^nt you ; how do you think it is going ?" 
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"This ship will, nmst beat, Captain. Rowley. Her order and regu- 
larly are most beautifal." 

"Ay, Fm glad to hear* you say as much, Wallingford, for I know 
you are a seaman. Just go down on the gun-deck, and cast an eye 
around you ; then come up and tell me how things look there." 

Here I was, fairly enlisted as an aid. Down I went, however, and 
such a scene I never had witnessed before, certainly. Althougn the 
season had well advanced into the autumn, the weather was so warm 
ti\at half the men had stripped for the toil— and toil it is, to work 
heavy guns, for hours at a time, under the excitement of battle ; a 
toil that may not be felt at the time, perhaps, but which leaves a 
weariness like that of disease behind it. Many of the seamen fouffht 
in their trousers alone ; their long, hard cues lying on their naked backs^ 
which resembled those of so many athletse^ prepared for the arena. 
The gun-deck was full of smoke, the primmg burned in-board pro- 
duoing that effect, though the powder which exi)loded in the gans was 
sent, with its flames and sulphurous wreaths, in long lines from the 
ports towards the enemy. The place appeared a sort of pandemonium 
to me. I could perceive men moving about in the smoke^ rammers 
and sponges whining in their hands, guns reeling inward, ay, even 
leaping from the deck, under the violence of the recoils ; officers 
signing with their swords, to add emphasis to their orders; boys 
running to and fro, on their way to and from the magazines ; shot 
tossed from hand to hand ; and, to give its freest character to all, the 
dead and dying weltering in their blood, amidships. 

Of the manoeuvres of this combat I know scarcely anything. My 
attention was drawn in-board ; for having nothingto do, I could not 
but watch the effect of the enemy's fire on the JBriton, as well as 
the manner in which the English repaid aU they received. While 
standing near the mainmast, in the battery that was not engaged^ 
Marble made me out in the smoke, and came up to speak to me. 

"Them Frenchmen are playing their parts like men," he said. 
" There's a shot just gone through the cook's coppers, and another 
through the boats. By the Lord Harry, if the boys on this deck do 
not bestir themselves, we shall get Uckea. I wouldn't be licked bv a 
Erendiman on any account. Miles. Even little Kitty would point ner 
finger at me." 

We are only passengers^ you know, Moses ; and can have httle 
concern with victory or defeat, so long as the striped and starred 
bunting has nothing to do with the credit of the thing." 

"I am not so sure of that. Miles. I do not like being flogged^ 
even as a passenger. There, just look at that, now ! Two or three 
more such raps, and half our guns will be silenced !" 

Two shot had come in together, as Marble thus iutemipted him- 
self ; one of them knocking away the side of a port, while the other 
laid four men of its gun on the deck. This gun was on the point of 
bemg discharged, as the iiyury was inflicted; but the loss of its 
captain prevented it from bemg fired. The lieutenant of the division 
caught the match from the fallen seaman, save it a puff with his 
•breath, and apphed it to the nriming. As tne gnn came leaping in, 
the Ueutenant turned his head to see where he could best foid men 
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to snppfer'tiic piace of thoiefwiio.bad been kflled oriraoiubiL His 
^es leu on us. He asked no questions, but merely looked in xxar 
carection. * , 

* Aji ay, sir," said Atoble. stripfping aR his jackelL and takour tbe 
tobacco firom nis mouth. "In one moment. Just flold on tilTPm 
ready." 

I -scarce knew whether to remonstrate or not : but hard at it he 
went ; and, ddighted by hia seal, tlie officer cUpped him on the back, 
leaying him to act as captain of the gun. Afraid the contagion 
might extend to myself, I turned, ascended the ladder, and was 
immediately on the quarter-deck Main. Here I found old Captain 
Eowley, with his hat off, cheering his men,— the frenchman's main- 
top-mast having just gone over his side, it was not a time to make 
my report, nor was any needed iust then; so I walked aft as far as 
the ta&ail, in order to get out of the way, and to make my observa- 
tions as much removed from the smoke as possible. This was the 
only opportunity I enjoyed of noting' the relative positions, as well as 
conditions, of the two vessels. 

The Briton had suffered heavilv aloft, but all her nrincipal spars 
still stood. On the other hand, her antagonist had lost both main 
and mizen top-masts, and her fire had materially slackened within tl^p 
last fifteen minutes. She was falling more under a qaarter-raking 
fire, too, from her people's losing command of their ship ; the two 
folates having, some time before, come by the wind, the Englishman 
a httle on the Frenchman's weather-quarter. As is usual in a heavy 
cannonade and a moderate breeze, the wind had died away, or become 
neutralized, by the concussions of the guns, and neither combatant 
moved much from the position he occupied. Still, the Briton had 
her yards knowingly braced, while those of her enemy were pretty 
much at sixes ana sevens. Under such circumstances, it was not 
difficult to predict the result of the engagement; more especially as 
the spirits of the Britons seemed to be nsing with iiie duration of^the 
oomlMit. 

I was still making my observations, when I heard the cnck of a 
shot, and the ripping of plank, on the forward part of the quarter- 
deck. A little group collected around a falling man, and I thought I 
caup;ht a glimpse of Captain Kowley's uniform and epaulettes in the 
sufferer. In an instant I was on the spot. Sure enough, there was 
my okl friend grievously wounded. Clements was also there. Catch- 
ing my eye, he observed-. 

"As you are doing nothing, sir, will you assist in carrying Captain 
Bowley below P" 

I did not like the manner in which this was said, nor the expression 
of the first lieutenant's eye while saying it. Thev seemed to me to 
add, " 1 shall now command this ship^ and we shall see if new lords 
don't produce new laws." I complied, however, of course, and, 
aided by two of his own servants, I got the poor old man into the 
gun-room. The instant the surgeon cast his eyes on the ii^juries, 1 
saw bv his countenance there was no hope. His words soon con- 
firmed the bad news. 

''The captain cannot live half an hour," tiiis gentleman said to me 



aside, *' .ahd all we can do- will be to ffive him ythai h» -aaks for. At 

E resent he is stapified by the shock of the Mow; but. in a lew amiites 
e will probabl^r ask for water, or wine-and-water ; I wish, sir. you 
wonld indulge him in his wis^es^ for you can have no duty to call ypu 
on deck. This will be a Iuc^t hit for Clements^ who wiH ran off with 
more than half the credit of the battle, though I fancy the EreDckman 
haa as nrach as he wants already.'' 

And so it turned out, literalljr, in the end. About twenty- minutes 
after I went below, during which time the Briton did most of the 
fighting, we heard the cheer of Tictory on deck. These sounds ap- 
peared to cause the wounded man to revive. 

'*What means that, Wallingford?" he asked, in a stronger vcnce 
than I could have thought it possible for him to use. ''What do 
these cheers mean, my young fnend ?" 

"Thev mean. Captain Rowley, that you have conquered— tliat you 
are master of the ^Brench frigate." 

''Master ! — am I master of my own life ? Of what use is victory 
to me, nowP I shall die— die soon, Wallingford, and there will 
be an end of it all ! My poor vrife will call this a melsncholy 
victory." ^ 

Alas! what could I sayp These words were only too tnie as 
respects himself, and, I dare sav, as respected ius wife also. Die he 
did, and in my presence, and that calmly, with all his senses about 
him ; but I could see he had his doubts whether a little lustre, like 
that which attended his end, was foMling all the objects of his being. 
The near view of death places a man on a moral eminence, whence he 
commands prospects before and behind, on each side and on every 
side, enabling hun to overlook the whole scene of life from its com- 
mencement to its dose, and to form an opinion of his own place in a 
drama that is about to close. Like many of those who exhibit them- 
selves for our amusement, and to i)urchase our applause, he is only 
too apt to quit the stage less satisfied with his own performances 
than ihe thoughtless mumitude, who, regarding merely the surfaces of 
things, are too often loudest in their approbation wnen there is the 
least to praise. 

I shall pass over the next ten days, with a very brief allusion to 
their events. The finst i)roof I had of Mr. d^nents being com- 
manding officer, was my being tramrferred from the cabm to the gun- 
room, it is true, there was no want of space in my new i^^Murtment, 
for officering and manning the prize had left several state-rooms vacant 
in the Briton's gun-room, which fell to the shares of the French pri- 
soners and myself. Poor Captain Howley was preserved in spints ; 
and then things went on pretty much as before, with the exception 
that our crippled condition and reduced crew rendered us no lonoer 
anxious to f^ in with Erenchraen. I may say, in this place, also, 
that now the excitement which had carried him away was gone. 
Marble was profoimdly ashamed of the part he had taken in the late 
affair. He had fought under English colours, once inore ; and, thoueh 
I seldom dared to allade to the thing, it is my oninion he heartuy 
regretted his conduct, to his dyinz day. As for Neb, all seemed right 
enough in his eyes ; for, though he well understood the distinctions 
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between flags and countries, he always imagined it a duty to stick by 
the craft in which he happened to be. 

Ten days after I had bieen living nnder the r^me of " new lords 
and new laws,'' we fell in with a fngate^ in the chops of the channel, 
and exchanged signals twith her. Ijie reader will judge of Marble's 
and my dissatisfaction, when we heard it annoimced that the ^p 
which was then fast approaching us, was the Speedy. There was no 
help for it, howeTcrj she was alreadv within gun-shot, and soon 
rounded-to, within hail of the Briton, which ship had hove-to, to wait 
for her. In a few minutes, Lord Harrr Dermond, in person, was 
alongside of us, in a boat, to show his orders to Captain Kowley, and 
report himself, as the junior captain. I could not quit the quarter- 
deck, from a desire to ascertam, if possible, what had become of 
Sennit, and his companions, though prudence dictated concealment. 

Clements met the young nobleman at the gangway, and apologizing 
for not going on board the Speedv, on account of the state of the 
boats, reported the late action ana its results. Lord Harry then 
found himself the senior, instead of the junior commander, and he 
immediately began to ask questions. He was in the midst of these 
interrogatories, when his eye suddenly fell on me. He and 
Clements were walking on the quarter-deck together, audi had gone 
into the gangway, to escape his notice, when tins unexpected recQgni. 
tion took place. It occurred as the two were turning in their walk, 
and were so near me that I could hear what was said between l^em. 

" Who have you there, leaning agnunst the cutter, Mr. Clements ?" 
demanded the captain of the Speedy. "It's a face I know—some 
old ship-mate of mine, I fancy." 

"I rather think not my lord: it's a Yankee we picked up at sea in 
a boat, — a Captain WallmgforcL of the American ship Dawn. His 
vessel foundered in a gale, and all hands were lost but this gentle- 
man, his mate, and a negro. We have had them on board, now^ 
more than three months." 

A long low whistle escaped from Lord Harry Dermond, who im- 
mediately walked up to me, raised his hat, ana commenced a very 
disagreeable sort of a dialogue, by saying—- 

" Your servant, Mr. Wallingiord ! We meet under very unusual 
circumstances, and somewhat often. The last time was at a rather 
interesting moment to me, and one in which I was so much engaged, 
that I had not leisure properly to pay my respects to you. Mr. Clements, 
I have a little business to transact with this gentleman, and must 
ask the favour of your company and his, for a few minutes, in your 
cabin." 

No objection could be raised to this request ; and I followed the 
two officers into the Briton's cabin, j 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

" O I hae scarce to lay me on» 
If king^lj' fields were ance my ain ; 
Wi* the moor-cock on the mountain-bree« 
But hardship iia*er can daunton me.** 

Scottish Song. 

There was an air of cool deliberation abont Lord Harry Dermond, 
which satisfied me I should have to pass through a trying^ ordeal: 
and I prepared myself for the occasion. Nothing was said until all 
three of us were in the after-cabin, when Clements and his visiter 
took seats on the sofa, and a motion was made to me to occupy a 
chair. Then Lord Harry Dermoud commenced the discourse, in a 
manner more serious than I could have wished. 

" Mr. Wallingford," he said, " there is little need of preliminaries 
between you and me. I recollected y9ur ship, when the Black Prince 
and Speedy were in the act of closing with the Frenchmen, three 
months since ; and I need scarcely say that the manner in which she 
got back to the place where I then saw her, requires an explanation 
at your hands." 

It shall be driven to you, my lord. Believing you had no right 
to send in the Dawn, and knowing that a detention of any length 
would prove my ruin, I ^regained possession of my own by the best 
means that offered." 

" This is at least frank, Mr. You mean to be understood that you 
rose on my people in the night, murdered them, and that you sub- 
sequently lost your vessel from a want of force to take care of her." 

This is partly true, and partly a mistake. I certainly should not 
have lost my ship had I been as strong-handed in the gale in which 
she was destroyed, as she was the day she left home : and she would 
have been as strong-handed in that gale, had we never fallen in with 
the Speedy." 

" Which is an indirect manner of saying that the wreck was owing 
to us ? " 

" I shall very directly say, that I think it was ; though by indirect 
means." 

" Well, sir, on that point it is not probable we shall ever a^ee. 
You cannot suppose that the servants of the king of Great Britain 
will submit to your American mode of construing public law ; but will 
easily understand that we leave such matters to our own Admiralty 
judges. It is a matter of more moment to me, just now, to ascertain 
what has become of the officers and men that were put in charge of 
vour ship. I saw the vessel, some time after I^ put Mr. Sennit and 
his party on board you, in your possession (that we ascertained by 
means of our glasses) ; and you now admit that you retook your 
vessel from these men. What has become of the prize-crew ? " 

I briefly related the manner in which we had regained the nosses- 
sion of the Dawn. The two English officers listened attentively, and 
I could discern a smile of incredulity on the countenance of Cl^ients ; 
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vhile the captain of the Speed}- seemed far from satisfied — ttioa^ be 
was not so mwk disposed to let his real opinion be known. 

"This is a very well-concocted and well-told ttd^ my lord," aaid 
the first, with a sneei ■ " but I donbt whether it find many beiieTera 
in the British service. 

"The British service, sir," I coldly retorted, "is, like aH others, 
liable to reverses and accidents." 

"Not exactly of this nature, Mr. TVallinpfcrd, you will yourself 
admit, on refiection. But I beg pardon, my lonl : tiiis .is your afhir 
— itot mine ; and I have been indiscreet in speaking." 

Lcvd Harry Dermond looked as if he concurred in this sentiment. 
Hb had the pride of official rank, and that of private rank, to the 
nsail decree ; and did not exactly like the notion that one so much 
hia inferior in both should t^e an afiair so peculiarly his own oat of 
hii hands. He made a cold aoknowled^ng bow, therefore, in reply, 
and paused a mom^t, like a man who r^ected, ere he coniinned ue 
diaooorae. 

"Yon must be aware. Mr. Wallingford, it is my dot]; to inquire 
closely into tiiis matter, he at kogth resumed. " I am just out of 
port, where mv ship has been lying to refit, several weeks, and it ia 
not probable that either of my officers woold be in Englaad withont 
reptnting himself, had he reacned home." 

It is qnite probable, mv lord, that neither has reaclwd home. 
I saw them picked up, with my own evea, and by what appeared 
to me to be an outward bound West-Indi»naiL In that case, 
they have, most probably, aU been carried to one of the West-India 

Here Clements handed Lord Hairy Dermond a paper with some-* 
writl<n on it in pendl, which thelatter read. After mnning hisses 
ovN it, liie cwrain nodded his head, and the lieutenant quitted the 
cabin. While newas absent, my oompauion, in a polite manner, gstn 
me the partLoolan of the cmnbat I had wibiesseC Roiug so far as Co 
direct my attentioB to upupet he had broodit on board to show to 
Captain Kowley, and which contamed the English official account of 
the whcde affair. On glancing at it, I saw that the presence of the 
Sawn, ca that occasion, was mentioned in the report, the name ai tbe 
ship boing given, with an allusion that was not very clear to the cone- 
ral reader, but which was plain enough to me. It was not long, now- 
ever, before CkmemLb- reHimBd,.ai^ witlusit mnoh oerenun^, he 
informed me that the ^ira-nxinrmaa* watted: m^ snpunaix to at 
down to dinner On tMi hiBl^IroBe and^took.mTle»t,'tlM)ngh I 
had tnTrr-tn ^rr VnrlilK enter the oahin^. and' Neb standing ..by. the 
ecuiil.'-liiiii, iimli'i' ili>' ehgu:gs.-of.'tlwsen;tmd4ei«-ld^pe<l'>iij:Bead 
under hatclies. 

TIju dinner lasted neui'an;.hanr,' and IxwdrHssiy'DarmondiCLViUy 
waited oil that lime bcffra'heaaio BDMnmnadnM to the cabin. I 
was surprised to li^id Murbleinitae onterioabin, NefanearitkOidocit m 
wail.iiic, and the tiro olfieen^-wTtii pea,.uik, and pa^iv- before iheu,. i 
where they Ijad-boen left by we.' 

" I^lr. Walbngfurd," hatiSaarvmamxiti, " I btdd.it to be jm 
lucre tha> fair to let yoakiiinn#utt9a«r.BiB(B*aaaeonnt.of 
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net in wliieb.tb& Speedy's people sot «at of the Dawn, and yonr own, 
do not agree in a single pamcmar. Here is his statement, taken 
down by myself &om^own words; if you are disposed to hear it^I 
will read yon what he says." 

" I da not* well see how Mr. Marble can contradict me and tell the 
truth, my lord ; but it were better I should hear his statement." 

" ' I was first mate of the Dawn, of Nefw York, Miles Wallingford, 
master and owner. Captured and ordered in by Speedy; as known. 
Three days aftw parting company with the frigate, with Mr. Sennit 
as prize-master. Captain Walfingford and I commenced reasoning 
with that gentleman on the impropriety of sending in a neutral ana 
breaking up, a promising Toyage, which sa overcame the said Lieit- 
tenant Sennit in his mind, that he consented to take the ship's yawl, 
with a suitable stock of provisions and water, and give us up the ship. 
Accordingly^ the boat was lowered, properly stowed, the most tender 
anxiety manifested for the party tbiat was to go in her, when the Eng- 
lish took th^ leave with teais in their eyes, and hearty good wishes 
for our safe arrival at Hamburgh.' " 

"Am I to understand jou seriously, Lord Harry Dermond, that 
mv mate has actually given you this account of the affiur for 
fact?" 

"Most seriously, su:. I believe he even'' offered to swear to it, 
though I dispensea with that ceremonv. Here is the statement of 
the blaQk 4 perhaps you would wish to near that also ? " 

" Ai^thing. my lord it is your pleasure to communicate." 

''NefrachaanezzarClawbonny says, 'He belonged to the Dawn; 
was left in her when captured by Speedy, and was in her when 
wreeked. Captain Wallingford ordered Mi^ Sennit to quit his 
ship, or he woold make, him; and Mr. Sennit obeyed Master Miles, 
of course.' But I will read no more of this, as a slave's statement 
can hardly be relied on. Perhaps we ought not to have received it, 
Mr. Clement&F" 

''Your jpardon, my lord; it is our duty to protect his Majesty's 
suineets, m the best mode we ean." 

' That mav be true, sir ;• but certain great princi{des ought never 
to be overlooked, even when doing our duty, lou perceive, Mr. Wal* 
lingf<»4 that your companions contradict your own account of this 
affidr, and the most unpleasant suspicions are awakened. I should 
newer justify myself to my superiors, where I to neglect putting you 
under aniest,. and carrying you all in for trial" 

" If my companions have been so iUoiudging as to make the state* 
ments vou say, I can only regret it. I nave toLd you the trutii, and I 
cantadd no mote. As for the future, I do jiot suppose any representa- 
tioga/of mine will induce you to change your decision." - 

" You/cacry it off well, sir: and in^ you wiU maintain the same 
iq;»peg ran ee of innocence to the end. .. Tneiivies oi the king's subjects 
are not to bei taken with impunity, nevertheless." 

"N^r.'is ihe property ot an American dtiien, 1 trust, my lord. 
Had. I used force to regain my ship, *6SiAiAad I thxoim the priseHorew 
into the sea, I conceive I woiud.]iiMre>teni domg.no more thmwas 
mydnlr." 
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** This is welL sir ; and I hope, for your sake, that an Englii^ j wy 
\nll view the affair in the same light. At present, prepare to go on 
board the Speedy ; for jou must not be separated from the important 
testimony we can find m that ship. As for the citizens you mentioiL 
they are oonnd to submit to the decision of the Admiralty Gourte, and 
not to take the law into their own hands." 

" We shall see, my lord. When this case reaches my own corantry; 
we shall probably hear more of it." 

I uttered this in a sufficiently magnificent manner, and, to own the 
truth, I felt a little magnificently at the time. I was then ycnns^ot 
three-and-twenty: and I thought of my country, her indepenaenoe, 
her justice, her oisposition to do right, her determination to submit 
to no wrongs, and her disregard of the expedient when principles were 
concemed,-^much as young people think of the immaculate qualities 
of their own parents. According to the decisions of iudges of this 
latter class, there would not be a liar, a swindler, a cneat, or a mer- 
cenary scoundrel living ; but the earth would be filled with so many 
suffering saints that are persecuted for their virtues. Accordine to 
the notions of most American citizens of my age, the very name tney 
bore ought to be a protection to them in taij part of the world, onder 
the penalty of incurring the Republic's just indignation. How fiu* my 
«Bticipations were realized, will be seen in the sequel ; and I tef the 
American reader, in particular, to restrain his natural impstienoe 
until he can learn the facts in the regular order of the narrative. I 
can safely promise him, that should he receive them in the proper 
spirit, with a desire to ascertain truth only and not to uphold mosited 
and untenable theories, he will be a wiser, and probably a more 
modest man, for the instruction that is to be thus gleaned from the 
incidents it will be my painful office to record. As for Lord Hairy 
Dermond, the threatened indignation of the great American nation 
gave him very little concern. He probably cared a vast deal more 
for one frown from the admiral who commanded at Plymouth, than 
for the virtuous resentment of the president and Congress of the 
United States of America. I am writing of the close of the year 1803, 
it will be remembered, — ^a remote period in the history of the great 
Republic ; though I will not take it on myself to say things have mate- 
rially altered, except it be in the newspapers, in this particular interest. 
The order to prepare to quit the Briton was repeated, and I was dis- 
missed to the outer cabin, where was Marble, while Mr. dements 
attempted to shut the door that separated us, though, from some cause 
or other, he did not exactly effect nis object. In consequence of this 
neglect, I oveiheard the following dialogue : — 

^' I hope, my lord," said Clements, " you will not think of itking 
away the mate and the black. The^ are both first-rate men, and both 
well affected to his majesty's service. The negro was of great use 
aloft, during the late action, while the mate fought at a gun like a 
tiger, for the better part of an hour. We are somewhai short of 
hands, and I have coimted on inducing both these men to enter. 
There is the prize-money for the Ifrendiman under our lee, you know, 
my lord ; and I have little doubt of succeeding." 

" I'm sorry duty compels me to ti^e all three, Clements, but I'll 
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bear wliat you say in mind; perhaps we can get tliem to enter on 
board the Speedy. Ton know it " 

Here Mr. Clements discovered that the door was not shut, and he 
closed it tight, preventing my hearing any more. I now tamed to 
Marble, whose cocmtenance betrayed the self-reproach he endured at 
ascertaming the ii^ury he had done by his ill-judged artifice. I made 
no reproaches, however, but squeezed his hand in token of myfor^ve- 
ness. The poor fellow. I plainly saw, had great difficulty in forgiving 
himself, though he said nothing at the moment. 

The conference between Lord Harry Dermond and Mr. Clements 
lasted half an hour. At the end of that time, both appeared in the 
forward cabin; and I saw by the countenance of the last, that he 
had failed in his object. As for us, we were transferre<L with the few 
articles we possessed, to the Speedy, on board which snip our arrival 
made as much of a sensation as the discipline of a man-of-war would 
permit. I was put in irons the moment we reached the quarter-deck, 
and placed under the charge of a sentinel near the cabin-door. Some 
little attention was paid to my comfort, it is true, and a canvass screen 
was fitted for me^ behind which I ate and slept, with some sort of 
retirement. My irons were of so large a sort, that I found means to 
take them off and to put them on at pleasure. I was disposed to think 
that the officers were aware of the fact, and that the thmgs were used 
as much for the sake of appearance as for anjrthing eke. Apart from 
the confinement, and the injury done myafirairs, I had no especial 
causes of comphunt, though this imprisonment lasted until the month 
of April, 1804!, or quite nve months. During this time the Speedy 
arrived as far south as the Line, then she hovered about the Canaries 
and the Azores, on her way homeward, looking in vain for another 
frenchman. I was permitted to take exercise twice a day, once in 
the sangway, and once on the gun-deck ; and my table was actually 
sui)plied from the cabin. On no head had I any other cause to com- 
plaio, than the fact that my ship had been \nrongf ullv seized in the 
nrst place, and that I was now suffering imprisonment for a crime — 
if crime indeed it would have been— that i certainly had not been 
obliged to commit. 

During the five months I thus remained a prisoner on the gun-deck 
of the Speedy, I never exchanged a syllable with either Marble or 
Neb. I saw them both occasionally, employed on duty, like the crew ; 
and we often exchanged significant looks, but never any words. 
Occasionally I had a visit from an officer ; these gentlemen sitting 
down and conversing with me on ^neral topics, evidently to relieve 
the tedium of my confinement, without making any allusion to its 
cause. I cannot say that my health suffered, a circumstance that was 
probabl}; owing to the cleanliness of the ship, and the admirable 
mamier in which she was ventilated. 

At length we went into port, carrying with us a French ship from 
one of the islands to the eastward of the Cape, as a prize. The 
Speedy captured this vessel, after a smart chase to the northward of 
the Azores ; and Marble and Neb, having volunteered to do so, were 
sent on board her as two of the prize-crew. That day I got a visit 
from, the purser, who was the most attentive of all my acquaintances ; 

B 
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md I took tbe Hbeity of asking him if it veie possSble my two. ^baq^ 
mates had entered into the Britsh service. 

''Why. not exactly that" he said, "though tliey seem to Iflce us, 
and "we tnink both will amp radier than lose the prize-money iktey 
might get for their services in the Briton. Your old mate is a panne 
fdiow, the master tells me: but my lord, fancying we mis^ naeet 
some French cnuser in the chops of the Channel, thought it better to 
aend these two chaps in the jNrize, lest thev should take the stnds end 
refuse to fight at the pindi. They have done duty, thev sa^, to keep 
themselves in good health; and we humour tiiem, to be nank wita 
you, under the notion they may get to like us so wdOl as not to wish 
to^oit us." 

This gave me an insight into the true state of the case, and I felt 
much easier on the subject. That Marble ever intended to serve 
under the British flaff, I had not supposed for a moment; but I was 
not sure that regret for the blunder he had already made might not 
lead him into some new mistake of equally serious import, under the 
impression that he was omecting theevH. As for Neb, I knew he 
would never desert me ; and I had not, from the first, felt ai^ otiter 
concern on his account than an apprehoision his ignorance nugfat be 
imposed on. 

Hie day we anchored in Plymouth Sound was thick and dmcbng, 
with a fresh breeze at south-west. The ship came-to just at aunaet, 
her prize bringing up a short distance in-shore of her, aa I conld see 
from the port, that formed a sort of window to my little canvass state- 
room. Just as the ship was secured. Lord Harry Dermcnd passed 
into his cabin, accompanied by his first-lieutenant; and I overheard 
him say to the latter, — 

" By the way. Mr. Powlett, this prisoner must be removed to some 
other place in the morning. Now we are so near the land, it is not 
quite safe to trust him at a port." 

I was still musing on the purport of this remark, when I heard the 
noise of a boat commg alon^ide. Putting my head out of the port, 
I could just see that the pnze-master of the French ship had come on 
board, and that Marble and Neb were two of the four men who pulled 
the oars. Marble saw me, and gave a sign of recognition, thoujdi it 
was so dark as to render it difficult to distinguish objects at a timinjg; 
distance. This sign I returned in a significant manner. It was this 
answering signal from me that induced my mate not to quit the boat, 
and to keq;) Neb with him. The other two men were so aocnstomea 
to do duty with the Americans, that thc^ did not scruple to nm up 
the frigate's inde, after their officer, eager to get a gossip with their 
old messmates on the berth-deck. Almost at the same instant the 
officer of the deck called out, — 

" Drop La Manerve's boat astern, out of the way of the captain's 
giflr, which will be hauling u^) in a mmute." 

This was on the larboard side, it is true ; but a smart sea slapping 
against the starboard. Lord Harry was willing to dispense wim 
oeretnony^ in order to escape a wet jad^et. I cannot tell the pEOoess 
Of seaBoumg that induced me to take the step I did : it was, however, 
pnnoipaUy owing to the remark I had so ktely heaid, and wJiidi 
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bcondifc all the danger of my position vividly to my mind. Wliateyer 
ni^ nave been the moving cause, I acted as follows : — 

My irons were slipped, and I squeezed myself between the gun and 
the side of the poit, where I hung by my hands gainst the ship's 
side. I might be seen, or I might not carmg little for the result. I 
was not seen by any but Marble and Neh, the former of whom caught 
me by the legs as he passed beneath, and whispering to me to lie 
down in the bottom of the boat, he assisted me into the cutter. We 
actually rubbed against the cantain's gig: as it was hauling up to the 
gangway ; but no one suspectea what had just taken place. This gig 
waa the onl^ one of the Speedy's boats that was in the water at that 
hour, it having just been lowered to carry the captain ashore. In 
anotner minute we had. dropped aatem» Neb holding on b:^ a boat- 
hook to one of the rudder-chains. Here we kv untu tlie gig pulled 
round dose to us, taking the direction toward the usual landing, with 
the captain of the Speedy in her. 

In two minutes the gig was out of sight, and Marble whispered to 
Neb to let go his hold. This was promptly done, when the boat of 
the prize began to driffc from the ship, swept by a powerful tide, and 
impelled by a stiff breeze. No one paid any heed to us, everybody's 
thoughts being occupied with the snore and the arrival at such a 
mcmient. The time was fortunate in another particular : Lord Harry 
Donnond was a vigilant and good officer ; but lus first-lieutenant was 
what is called on board ship " a poor devil" — a phrase that is suffi- 
(AeMy significant ; and the moment a vigilant captain's back is turned, 
there is a certain ease and neglect in a vessel that has an indifferent 
fiiat-lieutenant. Every one feels at liberty to do more as he jsieases 
than haa been his wont ; and where there is a divided responsibility of 
this nature, few perform more duty than they can help. When "the 
cat is away, the mice come out to play." 

At 21II events our boat coutinued to drop astern unobserved, until 
the ship itself became very faintlv visible to us. I arose as soon as 
we were fifty feet from the rudder, and I assumed the direction of 
affiurs as soon as on my feet. There were a mast and a lug-sail in 
the boat ; and we stepped the former and set the last, as so6nas far 
enough from the Speedy to be certain we could not be seen. Putting 
the helm up, sumciently to bring the wind on the quarter, I then 
stood directly out to sea. All this was accomplished in less than five 
minutes, by means of what the French call a sudden inspiration ! 

To be sure, our situation was sufficiently awkward, now we had 
obtained something that had the semblance of freedom. Neither of 
na had a single i^ulung of money, or an article of clothing but those we 
wore. There was not a mouthiul of food of any sort in the boat, nor 
a dro]^ of water. The night was lowering, and intensely dark ; and 
the wind was blowing fresher than was at all desirable for a boat. 
Still we determined to persevere, and we ran boldly off the land, 
trusting our common fate to Providence. I hoped we might £&ll 
in with some American, bound in or out. Should that £ajl us, France 
might be reached, if we had good luck, ru the course of less than 
eiffat-and-forty housB. 

Our situation afforded nothing to occupy the mind but anxiety. We 
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oonld not see a hundred yards, possessed no compass or any otfier 
gfoide on onr way than the direction of the wind^ and were tobiSy 
without the means of refreshment or shelter. Still w;e managed' to 
sleep by tnms, each having entire confidence in the skfll of both the 
others. Li this manner we eot thronsh the i^ht, feeling no 'ap- 
prehensions of bemg pursaed, the darbiess af&rdmg an effectnal 
cover. 

When the light retnmed, we discovered nothing in pnrsnit, tiiotigh 
the weather was too thick to admit of onr seeing any great distance 
around the boat. All the morning we continued running to the 
northward and eastward, under our single lug reefed, only keeping 
clear of the seas that chased us, by dint of good management. As 
for eating or driiJdnff^ the first was out of the question ; though we 
began to make some little provision to slake our thirst by exposing 
our handkerchiefs to the drizzle, in order to wring them when they 
should become saturated with water. The coolness of the weather, 
however, and the mist, contributed to prevent our suffering much, 
and I do not know that I felt any great desire for either food or 
water, until towards the middle of the day. Then we began to con- 
verse together, on the subject of dinner, m a jocular way^however, 
rather than with anv very great longings on the subject. While thus 
employed. Neb suddenly exclaimed, " Dere a sail !" 

Sure enough a ship was meeting us, heading up on the larboard 
tack about west-north-west, as she stretched in towards the Eng&h 
coast. I can see that vesseL in my mind's eye, even at this distant 
day ! She had two reefs in her topsails, with spanker, jib, and both 
courses set, like a craft that carried convenient, rather than ureent 
canvass. Her line of sailing would take her about two hunored 
yards to leeward of us, and my first impulse was to luff. A second 
glance showed us she was an English frigate, and we douced our lug 
as soon as possible. Our hearts were in our mouths for the next Ryg 
minutes. My eye never turned from that frigate, as she hove by us, 
now rising on the summit of a sea, now falling |p:acefully into the 
trough, concealing everything but her spars &om sijght. Giad enough 
were we, when she had got so far ahead as to bnng lis well on her 
weather-quarter, though we did not dare set our sail again, until 
her dark, ^listening hulL with its line of frowning ports, was shut 
up in the cloud of mist, leaving the spot on the ocean where she had 
last been seen, as if she were not. That was one of those hair- 
breadth escapes that often occur to men engaged in hazardous under- 
takings, without any direct agency of their own. 

Our next adventure was of a more pleasing character. A good- 
sized ship was made astern, coming up channel before the wind, and 
carrying top-mast studding-saUs. She was an American ! On this 
point W& were all agreed, and placing ourselves in her track, we ran 
off, on her course, knowing that she must be going quite two feet to 
our one. In twenty minutes she passed close to us, ner officers and 
crew manifesting tne greatest curiosity to learn who and what we 
were. So dexterously did Marble mana^ the boat, that we got a 
rope, and hauled alongside without lessening theship's way, though 
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she nearly towed ns tmder water in the attempt.^ The moment we 
oouldf we leaped on deck, abandoning the boat to its fate. 

We had not mistaken the character of the vessel. It was a ship 
from James* Biver, loaded with tobacco, and bound to Amsterdam. 
Her master heard onr story, believed it, and felt for ns. We only 
remamed with him a week, nowever. quitting his vessel off the coast 
of Holland, to go to Hamburg, where I fancied my letters would 
have been sent, and whence I Imew it would be equaUy in our power 
to reach home. At Hamburg. I was fated to meet with disappoint- 
ment. There was not a line for me, and we found ourselves without 
money in a strange place. I did not deem it prudent to tell our 
story, but we i^^reed to ship together in some American, and work 
onr way home in the best manner we could. Affcer looldiig about us 
a little, necessity com|)elled us to enter in the first vessel that offered. 
This was a Philadelphia ship, called the Schuylkill, on board which I 
shipped as second-mate, while Marble and Neb took the berths of 
foremast Jacks. No one questioned us as to the past, and we had 
decided among ourselves to do our duty and keep mum. We used 
our own names, and that was the extent of our communication on 
the subject of our true characters. 

I found it a little hard to descend so much on the ladder of life ; 
but an early and capital training enabled me to act Dicky over again, 
with some credit ; and, before the ship went to sea, our chief mate 
was discharged for drunkenness^ and I got a liffc. Marble was put in 
my place, and from that time^ for the next five months, things went 
on smoothly enough ; I say nve months, for, instead of saiung for 
home direct, the ship went to Spain, within the Straits, for a can^o 
of barilla* which she took up to London, where she got a freight wr 
Philadelphia. We were all a little uneasy, at finding that our story, 
with sundry perversions and exaggerations, was m the English 
papers : but, by the time we reached England, it was forgotten ; 
having been crowded out by the occurrence of new events of interest, 
at a moment when every week was teeming with incidents that passed 
into history. 

Nevertheless, I was ^lad when we left England, and I once more 
found myself on the high seas, homeward bound. Mv wages had 
enabled me, as well as Marble and Neb, to get new outnts, suited to 
our present stations, and we sailed for Philadelphia with as good a 
stock of nesessaries as usually fall to the lot of men in our respective 
positions. These were all that remained to me of a ship ana cargo 
that were worth between eighty and ninety thousand dollars ! 

The passage proved to be verv long, but we reached thp capes of ' 
the Delaware at last. On the 7th September, 1804, or when I wanted 
a few weeks of being three-and-twenty, I landed on the wharf of 
what was then the largest town in America, a ruined and disappointed 
man. Still I kept up my spirits, leaving my companions in ignorance 
of the extent of my misfortunes. We remained a few days to dis- 
charge the careo, when we were all three paid off. Neb. who had 
passed on board the Schuylkill for a free black, brought me his wages, 
and when we had thrown our joint stock into<a common bag, it was 
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found to amount to the sum of one hnndred and thirty-two di^lars. 
With this money, then, we prepared to turn onr faces north, Marl^ 
amdons to meet his mother and little Kitty, Neb desirous of asain 
seeing Chloe,lEmd I to meet my principal creditor, John WaUingrord, 
and to gain some tidings of Mr. Hardinge and Lncy. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

•' You think, I»U weep. 

No, 1*11 not weep : 

I hare full cauae of weeping: ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws ; 
Or ere I'll weep.** Lear. 

I PASS oyer the manner and time of our being on the road between 
Philadelphia and New York, as things belonging to a former age, and 
to be forgotten. I will merely say that we travelled the South 
Amboy road, and went through a part of the world called Feather- 
bed Lane, tnat causes my bones to ache, even now, in recollection. 
At South Amboy, we got on board a sloop, or packet, and entered the 
bav of New York, by the passage of the Kills, landing near White- 
hall. "We were superintending the placing of our chests on a cart, 
wheu some one caught my hand, and exclaimed — 

" God bless me '.—Captain WaUingford come to life, as I live !" 

It was old Jared Jones, the man woo had been miller at Clawbonny 
from my infancy to the day I leffc home. I had supposed him to hie 
at work there still ; but the look he gave me — ^the tears that I could 
see were forcing themselves from his eyes — ^his whole manner, indeed,— 
gave me at once to understand that all was not right. My countenance. 
rather than my tongue, demanded an explanation. Jared understood 
me. and we walked together towards the Battery : leaving Marble 
ana Neb to proceed with the luggage to the modest iodgines in which 
we had proposed to hide ourselves until I had time to Took about 
me— a house frequented by Moses for many years. 

" You perceive I do not return home, Jaied, in precisely the con- 
dition in which I went abroad. My ship and cargo are both lost, and 
I come among vou. now, a poor man, I fear." 

" We were axraia that something of that sort must have happened, 
or such bad news would never have reached Clawbonny, sir. Some 
of your men got back months ago, and they brought the tidings that 
the Dawn was captivated by the Endish. From that hour, I think, 
Mr. Hardinge gave the matter up. The worst news, however, for us, 
— that of your death excepted,— was that of the mortgage on Claw- 
bonny." 

" The mortgage on Clawbonny ! Has anything been done in con- 
nection with that P " 

" Lord bless you, my dear Mr. Miles, it has been foreclosed, under 
the statue I believe they call it; and it was advertised to be sold 
three months. Then, when it was sold, how much do you think the 
place, mill and all, actually brought ? Just give a guess, sir." 
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KiOQgkK Cbmhasmy is Itot Mid, and I am. no Lcmger tiio 
owner of nj fiftiiier*8 house ! " 

" Sold, sir ; and we have been sent adrift— nigsers and all. Th^ 
Mud the freedom-laws would soon let all the oiaer bhudu be their 
own masters; and, as to the yoonj? 'nns, why, yotir creditors mig^t 
sell their times. But Mr. Usrdinge put the poor eritturs into 
houses near the rectory, and they work about amoiig the neighbours, 
until things are settlea. It's to their credit. Mr. ^es, that not one 
of 'em all thinks of numin' away. With the feehn' that's up in the 
country consamin' blacks, and no master to look arter them,.eyevy 
one of 'em might be off, without risk." 

''And Chloe, my sister's own girl, what has beconte of ChloeL 
JaredP" 

" Why. I believe Miss Lucy has tuok her. Miss Lucy is dreadful 
lidi, as all aUow ; and she his put it in her fathei^s power to take 
care of all the moveables. Every huff Fhoof] of living thing that was 
on the place, has been put on the Wright farm, in readiness for thdr 
ownen should he ever come to claim them." 

*' Bjas Miss Hardinge had the consideration to hire that faenn with 
such an object ? " 

" They say she has bought it out of the savings of her income. It 
seems she is mistress of 1^ income, though under age. And this is 
the use she has made of some of her money." 

"I had supposed she would have bc^n married by this time. 
Mr. Drewett was thought to be engaged to her when I sailed." 

" Yes : there is much talk about that, through the country ; but 
they sa^ Miss Lucy will never marry, until she has been of age a few 
weeks, m order that she may do what she nleases with her monej^ 
afore a husband can lay his hand on it. Mr. Rupert is married, I 
s'pose you heard, sir~>and living away like a nabob with his bride, in 
one of the best houses in town. Some people say, that he has a nf^ 
in a part of old Mrs. Bradfort's estate, which he will get as soon as 
Miss Lucy comes of age." 

I did not like to pursue this part of the discourse any further, 
though it was balm to my woun(& to hear these tidings of LuQy. 
The subject was too sacred, however, to be discussed with such a 
C(»nmentator, and I turned the discourse to Clawbonny, and the 
reports that might have circulated there concerning myself. Green 
told me all he knew, which was brieflv as follows : 

It seems that the second-mate of the Dawn, and such of her crew 
as had been put in the Speedy, and who had not been impressed 
either in the frigate itself, or m England after they were turned 
ashore, had found their way home, bringing with them an account c^ 
the capture of the ship, her extraordinary appearanqe near the four 
combsiants. and their own attempt to escape. This last affair, in 
particular, had made some noise in the journals — a warm discussion 
having taken place on the subject of the rieht of Americans to run 
away with an English man-of-war's boat, unaer the circumstances in 
which these poor fellows had found themselves placed. In that day, 
parties in America took as lively an interest in the wars of Europe, 
as if the country were a belligerent; and politicians, or qwui states- 
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liilfe moR fluDi nCaflen of ilie Bort idin Skig^iA «i^ 
ottnTreiidiODiiiiaiiB. It wwb ntkaai far ibe YedeniuitB to jwusGfy 
«iiyct»if ftigBmddidit; irink tibe DanocntB bad afanost as staung 
atUyu Ak mio defend aflliiecnonMticswiriAfliepo^ 
kdmrntoeomiint. I bmw almcti^kfe, to deal hopeafly iwft postai^, 
I do not tlmik tibe FrenctAmetkan nntrwaa male asEreiiGii as Hoc 
Sii^Jiah'AiDeiican party was EngKan. Tliese Mat had leiarji c d to 
their profindal dependence of thCTi^ ! and,ironieadmtiieKiigii«h 
Tenwm of all political and moral tmdis, and little read in tinae of 
any other atafe of society, thi^ behere^ as he who wnriiipB at a 
distance hem the shiine, is known imptieitly to yidd his &ifth. The 
Enajish j^arty had actually a foimdatiaii m dee^^xwted opinion, 
ana ookmial admiiation for the ancient seat of powo; whereas the 
French owed its existence pinc^aDy to opposition. The alliance of 
1778 had some little inflnoice among men old enough to haje been 
active in the erents of the reflation, H is tme ; but th^r existed as 
exceptions eren in thenr own pari^. It was the English feeling tiiat 
was natoral, hearty, dependent, and deep ; the other haying been, as 
has jnst been stated, rooted as mndi m opposition, as in any ouier 
soiL 

The public discnssions of the bJbe of the Dawn, as a matter of 
coarse, nad drawn much flpecolation, among my acqoaintanoea» to my 
owiL As month passed after month, and no letters reached Anienoa^ 
the opinion became yery general that the yessel was lost. At length, 
a shin from Jamaica bronght in a blind story of the manner in wm<^ 
I had re-taken my vessel from Semut ; and, it now being known that 
we were on^ four left in the ressel, the conjectiue was hazarded 
that we had been wrecked for want of force to take care of the ship ; 
and I was set down as a drowned man. 

Shortly after this opinion of my fate became general among my 
acquaintances, John Wallingford had appeared i£ Ckwbonny. He 
made no change, however, spoke kindly to everyone, told the slaves 
nothing shomd be altered, and gave them every reason to soppose 
that they would continue under a true Wallingford regime, it was 
gjenerally understood he was to be my heir, and no one saw any occa- 
sion for the acts of violence that suoceedeo. 

But. two months after John WaOingford's visit Mr. Harding^ 
and all connected with Gawbonny, had bieen astounded by the inteJli- 
gence of the existence of the mortgage. A foreclosure under the 
statute, or " statue," as Jared had caQed it, was commenced, and a 
few months later the place was publid^ sold at Kingston, none 
bidding more than five thousand dollars for it ; less than a stxtn of its 
worth. This sacrifice of real estate, however, under forced sales^ 
was, and is. common enouj^h in America, especially ; it beii^ generaUy 
imderstood that the creditor is prepared to rise in his bids as neces- 
sity presents. In my case there was no one to protect my lights, 
Mr. Hardinge having attended the sale prepared to reason with my 
cousin on the propriety and generosity of his course, rather than pre- 
pared with good current coin to extinguish the daim. John WaUiagf- 
^ not appear, however, and the sale took place without fiirther 
^on than one bid of Mr. Hardinge's ; a bid that he was not 
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prmerly prepared to make, bat which he hazarded on his knowledge 
of liucy's means and disposition. A man of the name of D^ggeU, a 
idbtti^e of John Waliin^ord's, by his mother's side, was the ostemd* 
Ue purchaser, and now professed to be the owner of my paternal 
acres. It was he who had taken possession nnder the purchase, had 
dismissed the negroes, and sent on the personal property ; and he it 
was "^o had placed new servants on the farm and m the mill. To 
the sar^nise of everybody, John Wallingford had not a^ypeared in the 
transaetion, l^ongh it was understood he had a Icffal right to all my 
remaining effects, in the event of my real death. No wiD was proved 
or produoed, however, nor was anything heard of or concenmig. my 
consin ! Mr. Bag^tt was a dose and reserved man, and nothing 
conld be learned on the subject from him. His right to Clawbomiy 
could not be disputed, and after consulting counsel in the premises^ 
Mr. Hardinee hmiselt had been compeUeo, reluctantly, to admit it. 
Such was the substance of what I gleaned from the miller, in a 
random sort of conversation that lasted an hour. Of course, much 
renudned to be explained ; but I had learned enough to know that 
I was virtually a beggar as to means, whatever I might be in feeling. 

When I parted frY)m Jared I gave him my address, and we were to 
meet again next da^. The old man felt an interest in me that was 
soothri^ to my feelmgs, and I wished to ^ean all I could from him i 
more especially concerning Lucy^ and Mr. Hardinge. I now followed 
Marble and Neb to the ooardmg-house^ one frequented by masters 
and mates of shi]^s, the masters being oi the humole class to conde- 
scend thus to mmgle with their subordinates. We consumed the 
rest of the morning in establishing ourselves in our rooms, and in 
putting on our best round-abouts ; for I was not the owner ot a coat 
that had skirts to it, unless, indeed, there might be a few old gar- 
ments of that sort among the effects that had been removed from 
Clawbonny to the Wright farm. Notwithstandhfig this defect in my 
wardrobe. I would not have the reader suppose I made a mean or a 
disagreeable appearance. On the contrary, stimding. as I did, six 
feet one in my shoes^ attired in a neat blue round-about of mate's 
doth, with a pair of quarter-deck trowsers, a clean white shirt, a 
black siUL handkerchief, and a vest of a pretty but modest pattern, I 
was not at all ashamed to be seen. I had come from England, a 
country in which clothes are both good and cheap, and a trimmer- 
looking tar than I then was, seldom showed himself in the lower part 
of the town. 

Marble and I had dined, and were preparing to sallv forth on a 
walk up Broadway, when I saw a meagre, care-worn, bilious-looking 
sort of a person enter the house, and proceed towards the bar, evi- 
dently with an inquiry concerning some of the inmates. The bar* 
t^der pointed at once to me, when the stranger approached, and 
with a spedes of confidence that seemed to prochdm that he fancied 
news to DC the great end of life, and that all who were engaged in its 
dissemination were privileged beings, he announced himseu as Colond 
Warbler, the editor of the New York Sepublican Freeman. I 
asked the gentleman into the common sitting-room, yhen the follow- 
ing dialogue took place between us. 
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We have Jittt haud. of ymt axmal, €aptain WaUiiig£pi4»" 
menced tbe ColoMelj tSL New York editois d a oeitain ouibie s 
iDg to be» AT (2^St:t0y of that blood-and-thimder raoik, " and are XD^;|a- 
tieat to place you, as it might be, rectus in curia before the im^kmu 
Your case excited a good deiEd of feeling some months sincey and. the 
^blie mind may be said to be preparea to learn the whole atory ; oil 
m a happy condition to indulge m farther excitement. If yoo. wiU 
hare the goodness to furnish me with the outlines^ six/' coolly poDO- 
docinfT pen, ink, and paper without further ceremony, and pzq^anng 
to wnte» '" I promise you that the whole narrative shall appear m the 
Eieeman of to^norrow, related in a manner of which you shall have 
no reason to complain. The caption is already written, and if yon 
please, I will readit to you, before we go anv further." Then, with- 
out waiting to ascertain wl]bBther I did or did not please to hear biin, 
the colond incontinently ccmunaioed reading what he called his 
caotion. 

' In the Schuylkill, arrived lately at Philaddpbia^ came passenger 
our esteemed fdlow-citizen Captain Miles Wallingford [in 180^ 
everybody had not got to be "esquires." even the editors not yei 
assuming that title S eentility esp officio]. This gentleman's wrongs 
have already been laid before our readers. From nis own mouth we 
learn the following outline of the vile and illegal manner in whieh be 
has been treated by an English man-of-war called the Speedy, com* 

manded by a sprig oi nobiuty ydeped Lord' 1 have left a blank 

for the name — an account wnich will awaken in the bosom of ev^ y 
true-hearted American sentiments of horror and feelings of indigna- 
tiom at this new instance of British faith and British insolence «i the 
high-seas. It will be seen by this account, that, not satisfied witii 
imjpressing all his crew, and in otherwise maltreating them, this 
scion of aristocracy has violated everyartide of the treaty be^een 
the two countries as respects Captain Wallingford himself, and other- 
wise trodden on every principle of honour ; in a word— set at naught 
aU the commandments of God. We trust there will be found no 
man or set of men in the C9untry to defend such outrageous 'ccMi- 
duct, and that even the minions of England, em][iloyed around the 
Federal presses of our country, will be muly to jom with us, on this 
occasion^ in denouncing British aggression and ^British usurpation.' 
There, sir, I trust that is ouite to your liking." * 

'^ It is a little ex parte. Colonel, as I have quite as much complaint 
to make of French as oi English aggression, naving been twice cap- 
tured, once by an English frigate said again by a French privateer. 
I prefer t9 tell the whole story, if I am to tell any of it." 

' Certainly, sir ; we wish to relate all the enormities of which these 
arrogant English w;ere guilty." 

'"1 beKeve that, in caj^turing my ship, the Englii^ commander did 
me an act of great injustice, and was the cause of myruin.- 



" Stop, sir, if you please," interrupted Colonel Warbler, writing 
with rapidity and zeal, "and thus caused the ruin of an industrious 
and honest man ; ay, that wids a period beautifully— well, sir, pro- 
ceed." 

"But, I have no personal ill-treatment to complain of j and, tbe 
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ad of the rteneh was of precaxlj the same diaxaeter; PoImpb 
worse, as I had ^t rid of the English prize-crew, when theSrencfbr 
man cuptared us in his torn, and ]^eyented our obtaining shelter and 
a new crew in France." Colonel Warbler listened with odd indiffiar- 
eaoe. Not a line would he write against the Erenck belong^ing to a 
very eztensiye school of disseminators of news who fanejr it is a part 
of their high vocation to teU just as much, or just as nttle, of any 
transaction, as may haj^pen to suit their own purposes. I pressed 
the injuries I had received from the French, on my visitor, so much 
the more warmly, on account of the reluctance he manifested to pnln 
lish it ; but all to no purpose. Next morning the Republican Free- 
man contained just such an account of the aETair as comported witJi 
the consistency of that independent and manly journal; not a word 
beii^ said about the French privateer, while the account of the 
proceedings of the English frigate was embeUished with sundry facts 
and epitl^ts that must have been obtained from Colonel Warbler's 
general stock in trade, as it was certainly not derived from me. 

As soon as I got rid of this gentleman, which was not long after 
he discovered my desire to press the delinquency of the French on his 
notice. Marble and I left the house, on the original design of strdl- 
ing up Broadway, and of looking at the changes produced by time. 
We had actually ^t a square, when I felt some one touch my elbow ; 
turning} I found it was an utter stranger with a very easer, wonder- 
mongermg sort of a countenance, and who was a good deal out of 
breath with running. 

" Your pardon, sir; the bar-tender of the house where you lod^, 
teUs me you are Captain WaUingford." I bowed an assent, foreseeing 
another application for facts. 

** Well, sir. I hope you'll excuse the libertv I am taking, on ac- 
count of its object. I represent the public, wnich is ever anxious to 
obtain the earliest information on all matters of general concernment, 
and I feel emboldened by duty to introduce myself*— Colonel Positive, 
of the Federal Truth-Teile^ journal that your honoured father once 
did us the favour to take. We have this moment heard of the atroci- 
ties committed on you, Captain WaUingford, by 'a brigand of a 
French piratical, picarooning, plundering, vagabond [reading from 
what I QAve say was another caption, prepareof for the other side of 
the question] ; a fresh instance of GaUic agppression, and republican 
Jacobinical insolence ; atrocities that are or a character to awaken 
the indignaition of every right-thinking American^ and which can only 
find abettors among that portion of the commumty which, iiossessing 
nothing, is never slow to sympathize in the success of this robber, 
though it be at the expense of American rights and American pros- 
perity.*" 

As soon as Col. Positive had read this much, he stopped to take 
breath, looking at me, as if expecting some exclamations of admira- 
tion and delight. 

*' I have suffered by means of what I conceive to be a perfectly 
unauthorized act of a French privateer. Col. Positive," I replied : 
''but this wrong would not have been aone me, had I not suffered 
previously by what I conceive to be an equally unjustifiable act of the 
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English fiigate, the Speed/, commaiided by Captain Lord Hairy 
DenDond, a soa of the IiiahMaiqiiis of Thole. 

/'Bless me, sir, this is very extraofdinary ! An English frigate, 
did yon saj ? It is rery nnosnal for the vessels of that jnst nation 
ever to be gdlty of an aggression, paiticolarly as our common Ian- 
gpage, common descent, Saxon ancestors^ and Saxon English,, and all 
that sort of thing, yon know, operate agamst it; wherea&^ sony I am 
to sag^ each new anival brings ns some iiesh mstanoe <x the atiod- 
ties (n the mrrmidons of this npstart Emperor of the French ; a jnan, 
sir, whose deeds, sir, have never been paralleled since the] day of 
Nero, Calignk, mid all the other tyrants of antiqnity. If you will 
fiiyoar me. Captain Wallingford, with a few of the partionlars of 
this last atrocnv of Bonapute, I promise you it shall be circulated 
hi and near, ana that in a way to defy the malignant and oorrapt 
perversions of anv man, or set of men." 

I had the cmelty to refuse compliance. It made no difference, 
however ; for, not day, the Federal Truth-Teller had an account ol 
the matter, thiat was probably about as accurate as if I had related all 
the events myself, and which was also about as true as most of ^ 
jeremiads of the journals that are intended for brilliant eflfeot. It was 
read with avidity by all the federalists of America : while its counter- 

Sart in the Repubhcan Freeman, passed, pari ptusu, throng all the 
emocratic papers, and was devoured, wiih a similar appetite, by the 
whole of that side of the question. This distinction, I afterwards 
ascertained, was made by nearly the whole country. If a federalist 
was my auditor, he would listen all day to that part of my story 
which related to the capture by the French privateer; while it was 
vice versa with the democrats. Most oi the merchants being 
federalists, and the English having so much more C9nnection with my 
narrative than the French, I soon found I was maJdng myself exceed- 
ingly unpopular by speakmg on the subject at aU; nor was it long 
before a story got in circulation, that I was nothing but a runaway 
English deserter myself— I, the fifth Miles of my name, at Clawbonny 1 
As for Marble, men were ready to swear he had robbed his captain, 
and got off from an English two-decker only four years before. It is 
unnecessary to tell people of the world the manner in which stories 
to the prejudice of an unpopular man are fabricated, and with what 
industry thev are circulated ; so I shall leave the reader to imagine 
what would nave been/)ur fate had we not possessed the prudence to 
cease dwelling on our wrongs. Instead of thinking of appealing to 
the authorities of my country for redress, I felt myself fortunate m 
having the whole affair forgotten, as soon as possible, leaving me 
some small portion of character. 

I confess, while returning home^ I had sometimes fancied I might 
be protected by the country of which I was a native, for which I bad 
foiu^ht, and to whidi I paid taxes ; but I was only tnree-and-twenty, 
ana did not then understand the workings of laws, particularly in a 
state of society that submits to have its most important interests 
under foreign control. Had I received a wrong from only a French- 
man, or an Englishman, I should have fared a little better, in 
appearance at least, though my money was irretrievably gone ; for 
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one political party, or the other, as the case might have beea, would 
have held me up to ex parte sympathy, so long as it suited its 
purposes, or until the novelty of some new case offered an induoe- 
meixt to supplant me. But I had heen wronged by both belligerents ; 
und it was soon agreed, by mutual consent, to drop the whole subject. 
As 5or redress or compensation, I was never fool enough to seek it. On 
the eobtrary, finding how unpopular it made a man among the mer- 
chants, to prove anything agamst Great Britain, just at that moment, I 
was wisely silent; thus succeeding in saving my character, which would 
otherwise have followed my property, as the shortest method of 
making a troublesome declaimer hold nis tongue. 

Most young persons will doubtless hesitate to 1)elieve that such a 
state of things could ever have existed in a nation calling itself 
independent ; out, in the first place, it must be remembered, that the 
passions of motions never leave their followers independent of their 
artifices and designs ; and, in the next place, all who kaew the state of 
this country in 1804, roust admit it was not independent in mind, 
of either England or Prance. Facts precede thought in everything 
among us ; and public opmion was as much in arrears of the cir- 
eumsumoes of the country, then, as — ^as — ^to what shall I liken it P — 
why. as it is to-day : I know no better or truer parallel. I make no 
doubt that the same things would be acted over again, were sunilar 
wrongs to be committed by th^ same powerful belligerents. 

Maorble was ludicrously eniaged at these little instances of the 
want of true nationaUtv in his countrymen. . He was not a man to be 
bullied into holding his tongue^ and, for vears afterwards, he 
expressed his opinions on the subject of an American's losing his 
ship and cargo, as I had lost mine, without even a hope of reoress, 
witn a freedom that did more credit to his sense of right than to his 
prudence. As for myself, as has just been said, I never even 
attempted to procure justice. I knew its utter hopelessness : and the 
Dawn and her cai^ went with the hundreds of other snips and 
cargoes that were sunk in the political void created by the declaration 
of war in 1812. 

This is an unpleasant subject to me. 1 could gladlj have passed it 
over, for it proves that the political association of this country failed 
in one of the greatest ends of all such associations ; but nothing is 
ever gained by suppressing truth, on such a matter. Let those who 
read reflect on the past^ it may possibly have a tendency to render 
the future more secure, giving to the American citizen, in reality, some 
of those rights which it so much accords with our habits to boast of 
his possessmg. If concealment did any good, I would gladly be 
silent; but cGseases in the bodjr politic require a bold and numly 
treatment, even more than those in the physical system. I remember 
the tone of the presses of the trading towns of this country on the 
subject of the late French treaty— -one of the most flagitious instances 
of contempt, added to wrong, of which history supplies an instance, 
— and will own I do not feeimuch encouraged to hope for any great 
improvement. 

After we got rid of Colonel No. 2, Marble and I continued our 
walk. We passed several persons of my acquaintance, but not one of 
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liumiTeeogiiised me in my present attire. I wasnotsoirytoaeetliis. 
as I "was wearied of my storv, and could glady remain m a specaoB or 
incognito for a few days. £nt New York was conmanitively aamall 
town in 1804 and everybody knew almost evenrbody's face who was 
anybodj. Tnere was little real hope, thereKne, of my eseaping 
ieoo«:mtion for any great length of time. 

We stxdled up above St. rani's, then a high quarter of the town, 
and where a few honses had been erected in what was then a new ana 
enlarged sl^le. On the stoop of one of t^ese patrician residNioes 
— to nae a wcnrd that has since c(Hne much into use — I saw a fashion- 
ably-dressed man, standing, picking his teeth, with the air of its 
master. I had nearly p&ued this person, when an eiftlamafcion 
from him, and his calimg my mate by name, caused me to stop. It 
was Bnpert ! 

"Marble, mj dear fellow, why, how fare you?" said our old ship- 
mate, desoendmg the steps, with an indolent, half-cordial, half-eon- 
deseending manner; extending his hand at the same time, which 
Moses received and shook heartily. " The sight of you remmds me 
of old times and salt wata: ! " 

'*Mr. Hardinge,'' answered my mate, who knew nothing- of 
Bnpcart's defects, beyond his want of aptitude for the sea, ' I'm 
hentily glad to fall in with you. Do your father and handfymia sister 
live here ? " 

" Not they, old Moses," answered Kupert, still without casting his 
eyes on me. " This is my own house, in which I shall be very h^py 
to see yon, and to make you acquainted with m v wife, who is also an 
old acqaaintance of yours— Miss Emily Merton tnat was— the daughter 
of Gen. Merton, of the BriHsh army." 

''Blast the British army ! and blast the British navy, too ! " cried 
Marble with more feeling than manners. " But for the last, our old 
friend Miles here, would nowbe a rich man." 

" Miles ! " Biwert repeated, with an astonishment that had more 
nature in it than had been usual with him of late years. " This is true, 
then, and you have not been lost at sea, Wallingford ? " 

'* I am fivin^, as vou may see, Mr. Hardinge, and g^ of this oppor- 
tnnitv to inquire an«r your father and sister ? " 

" Both are well, I thank you : the old gentleman, in particular, will 
be delighted to see you. ne has felt your misfortunes keenly, and 
did all he could to avert the sad afEair about Clawbonny. You know 
he could as well raise a million as raise &ve or ten thousand daUars ; 
and poor Lucj is still a minor, and ean only touch her income^ the 
savings of which were insufficient, just then. We did all we eould, 
I can assure you, Wallingford ; but I was about commencing house- 
keeping, and was in want of cash at the moment, and you know how 
it is under such circumstances. Poor Clawbcmny ! I was exceedingly 
aociy when I heard of it; though they say this Ii^. I>n^tt, your 
successor, is going to do wonders with it,-'~a capitalist, iSf tell me. 
and able to carry out ail his plans." 

" I am glad Clawbonny has fallen into good hands, sinoe it has 
paned out of mine. Good evening; Mr. Hardinge ; I shi^ take an 
wiiy oiHK>H;iinity to find your lalitef, and to kara the partieidars." 
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'* Yes ; fae'U be exceedingly ^ad to see yxm, WaUmgford : and Fm 
svze it will always afford me Measure to aid you, in any way i can. I 
fear it must be werj low water with yon ? " 

''If havine notmng to meet a balance of some twenty <n: thirty 
thomand dollaTs of unpaid debt is what you call low water, the tide 
is out of my pod^et, certainhr. But I shall not despair : I am yoong^ 
and hw9e a noble, manly profession." 

*' Yes, I dare say you'll do remarkaUy well, WaUingford," Bnpert 
answerra, in a patronizing manner. " You were alwajp an mter- 
prising fdilow; and one need hare no great ooneem tor pou. It 
would hardly be delicate to ai^ you to see Mrs. Hardinge just as you 
are— not but what vou apj^r unoommoniy well in your round-about, 
but I Imow precisely how it is with young men when there are ladies 
in the case ; and Emily is a little over remied, ;perliaps." 

" Yet Mrs. Hardinge has seen me often m a round-about, and 
passed hours in my company when I have been dressed just as I am 
at this moment." 

. " Ay, at sea, — one gets used to everything at sea. Good evening ; 
111 bear you m mind, V^allingford, and may do something for you. 
I am intimate with the heads of aU the principal mercantile houses, 
and shall bear you in mind, certainly. Good evening, Wallingford. 
A word with you,liiarble, before we part." 

I smiled bitterlv—and walked proudly from before Rupert's door. 
Little did I then know that Lucy was seated within thirty feet of me, 
listenii^ to Andrew Drewett's oonversation and humour. Of the 
mood m which she was listening, I shall have occasion to speak 
mresentiv. As for MarUe^ when he overtook me, I was informed that 
Rupert had stopped him, m order to ascertain our address ; a piece of 
condescension for whidi I had not the grace to be thankful. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

"The ireary mm bath made a golden set. 
And, by the bright track of hia fiery car, 
GiTes token of a goodly day to-morrow." 

Shakspbabx. 

I WAS quite as much surprised at my own manner towaxds Rupeit5 
as he oould be himself. No doubt he ascribed it to my fallen fortune, 
for, at the commencement of the interview, he was a good deal oon- 
foMd, and his confidence rose in proportion as he ^oied mine was 
lessened. The moderatifm I manifested, however, was altogether 
owing to Lucy, whose influence on my feelings never ceased. As for 
Murble, he tiiought all was right, and was very decided in his a^iproval 
of Rupert* 6 behaviour and appearance. 

'* 'T isnt every man that can make a seaman. Miles," he aaid, " for 
it 's a gift that comes nat'rally, like singing or rope-dancing. 1 dai« 
Bay Riq[)ert will do very well ashore in ike gentleman Hne, tkongh he 
18 no gmtoitdi afloat, iw all will JKimit who ever Bailed witk him. 
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Hie lad doa'i wuA far staff; but if s shoie stuC a'ter aU; and tiiat 
win neyer pass nmster in Une water. I daie saj, now, this Imperor- 
Gineral, Braaparte, would make a Uoodj poor ah^-aiaster, if a body 
was to try liim." 

I nuuie no answer, and we strdled on nntil daik; tiien we letaned 
to oar lodginn and tamed in. Next moming we breakJGasted with 
tbe rest, amd I was about to set out in seaidi of a lawyer, to take his 
(minion on the sulnect of my insuxanoi^ though I had little or no hope 
of reoorering anytmiuf, whoi I was told two gentlemen wished to see 
me. Jit first sic^t, I mncied that more editors were in quest of news ; 
but we were no sooner alone togethor, than one of these persona let 
me into the secret of his errand^ in a war that was well enough as 
respects the nuwiter in wtodo, whde it oouid not be said to be in the 
least deficient in ^/orHier imre. 

" I am sorry to say, Capt. Wallincford," this person commenced, 
" that I have a writ to arrest you, for a sum that will require very 
resectable baQ— no less than 60,000 dollars." 

^ Well dooe^ my upright cousin," I mnttered ; " this is losing no 
time, certainly. I owe half that money, I admit, sir, if my fmn. only 
sold for 5,000 dollars, as I hear, and I suppose 1 am arrested for the 
penalty of my bond. But at whose suit am I thus pursued f " 

Here the second jierson announced himself as tne attoniey o£ the 
plaintiff, excusing his presence on the pretence that he hoped to be of 
service m amicably arranging the affair. 

*' My client is Mr. Thomas Dag^tt, of CUwbonny, Ulster county, 
who holds your bonds as the admmistrator of the estate of the late 
John Wallingford, deceased, a gentleman to whom I believe you were 
reUted." 

" The laie John Wallin^ord ! Is m^ cousin^ then, dead ? " 

*' He departed this life eight months smce, dyms quite unexpectedly. 
Letters oradministration have been granted to Mr. Da^^tt, who is 
a son of his mother's sister, and a principal heir, the party dying 
intestate. It is a great pity that the law exduaes you from the 
succession, being as you are of the name." 

" My kinsman gave me reason to think I was to be his heir, as it 
was understood he was to be mine. My will in his favour was left in 
his hands." 

" We are aware of that, sir, and your death being supposed, for a 
considerable period^ it was thoujg^ht your personals would descend to 
us. in part, by devise, which mi^ht have prevented the necessity of 
tajung the unpleftsant step to which we are now driven. The question 
was, which died first, you or your oousiiL and that fact you wul easily 
understand we had no means of estabushinff. As it is. the duty 
of the administrator compels him to proceed with as little delay as 
possible." 

" I have no alternative, then, but to go to gaol. I know not the 

gerson on earth I can or could a^ to become my bail for a sum as 
trge as even that I justly owe, to say nothing of the penalty of the 
bond." 
" I am very sorry to hear this. Captain Wallingford," Mr. Meekly, 
w attorney, very civilly replied. We will walk togetiier, leaviug 
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the ofu^r to follow. Perhaps the matter may he arranged 
amicahly." 

*' With all mT heart, sir. But before quitting this house. I will 
discharge my bill, and commmueate my position to a couple of mends, 
who are waiting m the passage." 

Nc^ was one of these friends : for I felt I was fast getting into 
a condition which rendered the friendship of even mjr slaves of 
imiK>rtance to me. That worthy fellow and Marble joined us on 
a sijgnal from me, when I simply let them into the secret of my 
alEftUrs. 

" Arrested ! " said Moses, eyeing the sheriff's officer with sovereign 
ooiitemi>t, though he was a sturdy fellow, and one who had every 
disposition to. do his duty. " Arrested ! Why, Miles, you can handle 
botn these chaps yourself ; and, with Neh's and my assistance, could 
work 'em up into spun-yara without a winch ! " 

" Tlmt may be true, Moses : but I cannot handle the law. even 
with your powerful aid ; nor should I wish to if I could. I am [)ound 
to gaoL my friends. — ^having no bail, — so 






Bail ! Why Pll be your bail ; and if you want two, there's Neb. 

" 1 fancy the gentleman don't much understand being taken on a 
wiit," the attorney simpered. 

" I not imderstand it ! That's a bloody poor guess of yoiir'n, my 
friend. When we had the scrape with the Hamburghers, in Phila- 

dclphy, — it's now coming thirty years " 

Never mind all that lust now^ Moses. I wish jou to pay my bill 
here : give Neb the small bag of^ my clothes to brmg up to the gaol, 
and keep my other effects under your own care. Of course you 
will come to see me, by-and-by : but I now order you not to fol- 
low us." 

I then left the house with a rapidity that gave the officer some 
uneasiness, I believe. Once in the street, however, my pace became 
move moderate; and dropping alongside of the attorney, we fell into 
discourse on the subject of the arrangement. 

" To be frank with you. Captain Wallingford," said Meekly, " mj 
client never expects, to recover the full amount of his demand ; it 
being understood your personals are now limited to certain jewellery; 
the stock of your late farm,— a few negroes ; a sloop ; some furniture, 
&c. No, sir, we dp not expect to obtain the whole of our demand. 
Certain securities in our hands will extinguish much of it, though a 
large balance will remain." 

"As Mr. Dagsfett has abready got real estate richly worth five-and- 
thirty thousand dollars, and which brings a dear two thousand a year, 
— to say nothing of its advantages as a residence, — besides bonds 
and mortgages for twenty odd thousand more, I am fully sensible of 
his moderation. The forty thousand dollars I owed my cousin will be 
amply repaid to his heirs, though I pass my life in jail." 

You misapprehend tlie affair entirely. Mr. Pag^ett does not 
hold Qawbonny as administrator at all^ but as a purchaser under a 
mortgage sale. He did not- buy it himself, of course ; but has re- 
C3ived a deed firom a nephew of his, who was a bond fide bidder. The 
amount bids—fire thousand two hundred and fifty dollars^— is duly 

s 
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indoned on ycrar bond, and yoa hafe credit £ar it. If no one bid 
higher, the property had to go." 

"Yes, sir: I very well undentand hoir property goes, in the 
absence of the dehtor, at foioed sales. But what is w natme of 
the proposition you intend to make ? " 

''Mr. Daggett understands yon possess some very Talnabb peaxla, 
that are supposed to be worth one thousand dollars, with a good deal 
of plate, &c. ftc. Now he proposes that you assign to the estate be 
represents all your personals at an i^ipnisal, when he will (sedit you 
with the amount^ and suspend proceedings for the balance. Lia 
word — give you tnne.*' 

"And what idea has Mr. Daggett of the sum I should thus 
reeeive ?" 

" He is disposed to be liberal, and thinks you mig^t get credit for 
about four thousand cjpUars.'' 

" My personal property, including the pearls of which ^ou speak, 
quite a thousand dollars worth of plate, even at the pnoe of oM 
myer, the sloop, the stock, horses, canis^es, farming utensils, and 
without counting the slaves, all of whom 1 intend to set free, if the 
law will allow it, must nearly or quite double that sum, sir. Unless 
Mr. Daggett is disposed to raise his views of the value of my effects, 
I should prefer to remain in custody, and see what I can do by private 
sale. As he will receive every cent of the securities reodved from 
my sister's estate — quite twenty-two thousand dollars,— and now 
possesses more than five thousand dollars from Clawbonny, the 
balance I shall really owe cannot exceed thirteen thousand dollars." 

" Were you to confess judgment, sir, and leave the property under 
execution " 

" 1 '11 do nothing of the sort. Mr. Meekly — on that subject my 
mind is made up. One forced sale is quite enough for a novice." 

" We shall soon reach the gaol, sir—perhaps its sight may " 

" It will not, sir. Whenever Mr. Daggett shall be diqsosed to 
receive mj projperbr at a just valuation, I may be ready to arrange the 
matter with him, for I nave no disposition to deny the debt, or to 
avoid its payment : but as he has adopted his own mode of prooeiBding, 
I am ready to abide by it. Good morning, Mr. Meekly ; I see no use 
in your accompanying me any further." 

I was thus decided, because I saw I had to deal with an extor- 
tioner. A rogue lumself, Mr. Daggett was afraid I might get rid of 
my personal property before he could issue an execution by the 
regular mode; and he anticipated frightening or constraining me 
into an arrangement. It would be my business to disappoint nim ; 
and I assumed an air of confidence that soon shook off my companion. 
A few minutes later, the key of the old stone debtor's goal was turned 
upon me. I had a little money, and rductaoit to be shut up with the 
company I found in the building, I succeeded in procuring a small 
ill-fumished room t(^ myself. 

These preliminaries were hardly settled, when Neb was admitted 
with the ba^. The poor fellow had been in tears ;. for he. not only 
^dt^for me^but he felt for. theu disgrace and niisfortima iddch had 

^hted on the whole Clawhonny 'stock. He 'had.yet.to learn that 
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the place itself was gone, and I shrank from telliiig him the faet ; 
fox, to Ids simple mnuC it would be like forcing bod^ and soul asunder. 
All the negroes considered themselves as a part of Clawbonny, and a 
separation must have appeared in their eyes like some natural conynl* 
sion. Neb brought me a letter. It was sealed with wax, and bore 
the impression of the Harding arms. There was also an envelope, 
and the address had been written by Rupert. In short, everythmg 
about this letter denoted ease, fashion, fastidiousness, and the obser- 
vance of forms. I lost no time in readmg the contents, which I copy, 
verbatim. 

"Broadway^ Wednesdoff morning, 
" Dear Wallingpokd. — ^It has just occurred to me that the in- 
closed mav be of service to you: and I reproach myself for not 
having bethought me of your probable necessities when I saw jrou. 
I regret it is not in my power to ask you to dine with me, en famille, 
to-day : but Mrs. Haroinge has company, and we are engaged out every 
other dav this week. I shall fall in with vou again some day, however, 
when I nope to be less engaged. Lucy has just heard of your safety 
and arrival, and has gone to write a note to mj father, who will be 
glad to learn you are still in the land of the hving. The General, 
who lives with us, desires to be mentioned, and hopes when he returns 
to England, it may be as your passenger. Adieu, dear Wallingford ; 
I shall never foiget our boyish pranks, which, I oare say, sometimes 
cause yon to smile. — ^Yours, &c. 

"RuPBBT Haedixgb." 

This letter contained a bank-note for twenty dollars ! Yes, the 
man to whom I had given twenty thousand dollars, sent me, in my 
distress, this generous donation, to relieve my wants. I need hardly 
say, I sent the bank-note back to him, by the hands of Neb, on the 
instant, with a cold note of acknowledgment. I had no occa^on 
for his charity at least. 

I passed a most uncomfortable hour alone, afber Neb was gone. 
Then a turnkey came to inform me that a gentleman and lady— a 



clergyman, he believed — ^were in the private parlour, and wished to 
see me. It was doubtless Mr. Hardmge — could his companion be 
Lucy? I was too anxious, too ea^r, to lose any time, and, rushing, 
toward the room, was at once admitted. There they were — ^Lucy ana 
her father. Neb had seen Chloe, in calling at Rupert's door;— had 
heard much and told much. Mr. Hardinge was on the point of 

foing in quest of me ; but, learning where I was, he had barely given 
is oauffhter time to put on a hat and shawl, and conductmg her 
across the Park; brought her himself to visit me in prison. I saw, at 
a glance, that Lucy was dreadfully agitated; that she was pale, 
though still handsomer than ever ; and that she was Lucy herself, in 
character, as in person. 

" Miles, my dear, dear boy !" cried the good old oivine, folding me 

in his arms, "for this mercy, may God alone receive the praise! 

Everybody cave you up but Lucy fand myself, and we oomd not, 

woM not believe yon, too, were lost to us 'for ever !'' 

As my former guardian still clasped me to his bosom, as if I still 

s 2 
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f rt^vmoftd a diiki, I could perodve that dear Lucy was weeping as if 

rc'^dj to break her heart. Then she looked up, and tried to amEe : 
liuNuh I ooohl see the effort was made solely on my account. I 
cau^it her extended hand, and kissed it over and over again. The 
dear, dear girl trembled in every fibre of her body. 

"All my misfortunes are forgotten," I cried, "in finding you thus, 
b fuiding you unchanged, in finding you still Lucy Hardinge ! '' 

I acaice knew what I was uttering, though I saw Lucy% face was 
covered with hlusties, and that a smile, which I found of mexpHcable 
signification, now rose readily enough to her beautiful mouth; On 
the whokL I think there must have been some eight or ten minutes 
during which neither of the three knew particularly well what was 
said or done. Lucy was both smiles and teans ; though keen anxiety 
to know what had occurred, and how I came to 1^ in gaol, was 
i»trong]y expressed in her countenance, as well as in some of her 
words. As for myself, I was beside myself, and acted like a fool. 

After a time, we were all seated, when 1 narrated the manner in 
wliich I had lost my shm, and the reason why Ckwbonny had been 
sold, and why I supposed I was thus arrested. 

"I am glad my cousin, John Wallingford, had no concern with 
these transactions ; though I deeply regret the reason whjr my bond 
has passed into other hands. It would nave rendered my misfortunes 
still narder to be borne, could I suppose that a kinsman had laid so 

Jeep a plot to ruin me, imdcr the semblance of kindness. His death, 
owever, sets that point at rest." 

"I do not like his talking of making you his heir, and neglecting to 
do it," rejoined Mr. Hardinge. " Men should never promise, and for- 
get to redeem their words. It has a suspicious look." 

Lucy had not spoken the whole time 1 was relating my story. Her 
gocene eye beamed on me in a way to betray the interest she felt; hut 
Tiot a syllable escaped her until her father had made the observation 
just given. 

"It is of no moment, now," she then said. " what may have been the 
jjj(itive of Mr. John Wallingford. With Miles, I thougnt him a rough, 
jjiit an honest man; but honest men may be pardoned for not fore- 
^\ng their own sudden deaths. The question, now, my dear father, 
^^ how Miles can be got out of this wretched place in the shortest 
possible time." 

'^ ** Ay, Miles, my dear hoy. heaven forbid you should sleep in such a 
gpot. How snail we go to work ? " 

** I am afraid- sir, I shall sleep many nights here. The debt I really 
Q^Q is about thirteen thousand dollars ; and the wiit, I believe, is 
{ssofA for the entire penalty of the bond. As the motive for arreting 
*jjA is, probably, to (tive me into a compromise, by confessing iudg- 
rfl^t, and givmgp up my personal property to be sacrificed, as Claw- 
L^ny has been, it is not probable that hail for a less amount than tlie 
' jV^ allows the plaiiltiff to claim, will be received. I do not know the 

inan ^^^ ^^"^ become surety for me in that amount." 
, ^ i( ^ell, I know two — Rupert and myself." 

flie idea of receiving such a favour from Eupert was particularly 
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tinpleasant to me; and I saw by the expression of Lucy's &oe that she 
entered into mv feelii^. 

"I am afraia, sir," I said, after thanking Mr. Hardinge by a warm 
pressure of the hand, ** that you are not rich enough. The deputy 
sheriff has told me he has instructions to be rigid about the bedl ; and 
I apprehend neither you nor Rupert can swear he is worth fifty thou- 
santt doUars." 

" Bless me !— bless me ! Is that really necessarjir. Miles ?" 

"If required, I believe the law insists on security to the amount of 
the judgment claimed. Kupert lives largely, I see, and yet I doubt if 
he would be willing to swear to that." 

Mr. Hardinge's face became very sorrowful ; and he paused a mo- 
ment before answering. 

** I am not in Kuperfis secrets, neither is Lucy," he then said. " I 
hope all is right : though the thought that he might possibly play, has 
sometimes crossed my anxious mind. He is married to Miss Merton ; 
has purchased and furnished a Broadway house, and is living at a large 
rate. When I spoke to him on the subject, he asked me ii I thought 
* English ladies of condition gave empty hands in marriage P ' I don't 
know how it is, my dear Miles, but I always fancied that the Mertons 
had nothing but the Colonel's salary to live on." 

** Major Merton." I answered, laying an emphasis on the brevet rank 
the worthy individual actually possessed, "Major Merton has told me 
as much as this, himself." 

Mr. Hardinge actually groaned, and I saw that Lucy turned pale 
as death. The former had no knowledge of the true character of his 
son; but he had all the apprehensions that a father would naturally 
feel under such circumstances. I saw the necessity — ^nay, the huma- 
nity, of relieving both. 

You know me too well, my dear guardian— excellent Lucy— to 
think that I would deliberately deceive either of you. What I now 
tell you, is to prevent Rupert from being too harshly judged. I kno-w 
whence Rupert derived a lar^e sum of money, previously to my sailing. 
It was legally obtained, and is, or was, rightfully his. I do not say it 
was large enough long to maintain him in the style in which he lives ; 
but it can so maintain him a few years. You need fear neither cards, 
nor positive dishonesty. Rupert has no disposition for either : he dis- 
likes the first, and is too pruaent for the lasx." 

**God be thanked for this!" the divine exclaimed devoutly. " I 
had really frightened myself with my own folly. So, so. Master Ra- 

I)ert : jou have been makin^^ money and holding your peace? WelL I 
ike his modesty* Rupert w clever. Miles, and I trust will one day 
take an honourable station at the bar. His marriage has been a little 
too early, for one of his means, perhaps: but I feel encouraged now 
that I find he can make money honourably, and legally, and justly." 

I had said nothing of the homurable, or the just • but what weak- 
ness will not parental affection encourage? As for Lucv, her counte- 
nance told me she suspected tl^e truth. Never before had I seen on 
those usually placid, and always lovely features, an expression of so 
much humiliation. For a single instant it aknost amounted to anguish. 
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RecoTering her self-possession, kowever, she was the fiist to tirm the 
discourse to its proper channel. 

" All this time, we are forgetting Miles,'* she said. " It would seem, 
£EU;her, that he. thinks neither you nor Rupert rich enough to be his 
bail— can / be of any use in this way ? " 

Lucy spoke firmly, and in the manner of one who was beginning to 
be accustomed to consider herself of some account in the way of money; 
but a bright flush suffused her face, as she thus seemed to make her- 
self of more moment than was her wont — ^topass out of her sex as it 
might be. 

^ A thousand thanks, dearest Lucy, for the offer," I said, eagerly, 
"but could you become my bail, I certainly would not permit it. It 
is enough that you come to visit me here, without further connectkig 
your name with my debts. A minor, however, cannot become secu- 
rity. Mr. Daggett will keep me here a few weeks ; when he finds I 
am employing agents to sell my effects, I fancy he is sufficiently a 
rogue himself to apprehend the money wiUget beyond the reach of nis 
execution, and he will offer to compromise. Once at large, I can 
alw^ so to sea ; if not as master, at least as a mate." 

" Had we been as proud as yourself, Miles, Clawbonny would have 
been less dear to us." 

" It is not pride, but propriety, Lucy, to prevent you from doing- a 
thing for which there is no necessity, and wnich mi^iit subject yoa to 
impertinent observations. No, Til set about disposmgof my personal 
property at once ; that will soon bring Mr. Daggett to some sense of 
decency." 

" If a minor cannot be received as bail, there is no more to be said," 
Lucy answered; "else would I prove to you. Miles, that I can be as 
plM|aiate as you are yourself. At all events, I can be a purchaser of 
je^^s, if wanting a few months of my majority ; fortunately, I have 
neatly a year's income on hand. You see. Miles,"— :Lucy again blushed 
brightly, though she smiled — " what an accotmtant I am getting to be 
— ^but I can commence at once by purchasing your pearls. They are 
already in my possession for safe keeping, and many is the covetous 
ghmce they have received from me. Those precious pearls! I think 
you valuett them at three thousand dollars. Miles," Lucy continued, 

and my father will at once pay you that sum on ray behalf. Then 
send for the lawyer of your persecutor, for I can call him nothing else, 
and offer to pay that much on his demand, provided he will accept 
my father as bad. If he be the sort of being you fancy him — and so 
his acts I think prove him to be, — ^he will be glad to accept the offer." 

I was delighted at the readiness of resources this proved in Lucy, 
nor was the project in the least unlikely to succeed. Could I get four 
or five thousand dollars together, I nad no doubt Daggett would 
accept Mr. Hardinge for bail, as it was only as surety for my appear- 
ance in court. That was then required, ana no one could reaUy think 
I would abscond and leave my old guardian in the lurch. Still, I 
could not think of thus robbing Lucy. Left to her own sense of pro- 
priety, I well knew she would never dream of investing so large a sum 
as the pearls were really worth, in ornaments for her person ; and the 
pearls were worth but little more than half the sum she had named. 
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'''This willnot do/' I answered, Bzpressmg 1117 gratitude with my 
^es, " and no more need be saidsulwut it. Icannot rob you, dearest 
Lucy, because you are so ready to submit to be robbed. Leave me 
here a few days, and Mr. Meekly will come to volunteer a plan of set- 
ting me free." 

I have it 1 " exclairaed Mr. Hardin^e, jumping up and seizing his 
hat. " Lucy. I'll be back in fifteen minutes ; then we'll bear Miles 
off in triumph to your own house. Yes, yes, the scheme cannot fail, 
with a lawyer of any respectability." 

** May I know what it is, dear papa ? " Lucy asked, glancing ex- 
pressively towards me. 

" Why, it's just this. I'll eo and find the bishop, who'll do anything 
to oblige me. and he and I'll go, in company, to this Mr. Meekly's 
office, and pledge our words as divines, that Miles shall appear in 
court, as the under-sheriff told me would be required, when all will 
be settled to our heart's content. On my way to the bishop's, I'U 
just step in at Bichard Harrison's office, and take his opinion in the 
matter. 

" Well, sir, the notion of seeing Eichard Harrison is a good one. 
He may suffgest something in the way of practice that wiU be useful 
to us. If f ou could step across the way, and get him to pay me a 
short visit, I should be infinitely obliged to you. I was about to take 
his advice on the subject of my insurance when arrested, and I wish 
that point disposed of." 

Mr. Hardinge listened attentively, and then he left the room, 
telling Lucy he would be back in a few minutes. It might have been 
an awkward situation for most young ladies, thus to be left alone 
with a prisoner in gaol ; but Lucy was so much accustomed to the 
intimacy that bound us together, I do not think its peculiarities 
struck her at the moment. When her father went out of the toom 
she was in deep thought, nor did she appear to rouse herself from it 
until he had been gone some little time. Lucy was seated, but 1 had 
risen to see Mr. Hardinge to the door of the room, and was walking 
slowly back and forth. The dear Rirl arose, came to me. took one of 
my hands in both her own, and looked anxiously into my lace for some 
little time ere she spoke. 

" Miles," she said, " I will say no more of the pearls, no more of 
my own monev, and will prevent aU allusion to Rupert's appearing in 
your behalf, ii you will accept the bail I can provide for you. I know 
a gentleman who will accept m:^ word as nis surety, -who is rich 
enouf h to be received, and who is under a deep obligation to you, 
for I nave often heard him say as much. You may not know now 
ready he will be to oblige you, but I do ; and I now ask you to give 
me your word; you will not refuse his assistance, even though he 
should be an utter stranger to you ? " 

** How is it possible, Lucy, that you can have any knowledge of 
such a person? 

" Oh ! you cannot imagine what a woman of business I am be- 
coming ! You would not refuse me for your baS, were I a man and 
of age, Miles?" 

" Certainly not— feeling as I do towards you, Lucy, I would sooner 
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xeceiye such a favour from you than from any humaii beii^. But you 
are not a man, thank God, nor of age." 

"Then promise me the unall favour of aocepting this service &om 
the person I shall send to you. It would break all our heavts to 
think you were remaining here in gaol, while we are living iu luxury. 
I will not relinquish your hand tillyou give me a promise." 

" That look is sufficient, Lucy ; I promise all you can ask." 

So intense had the feelings of the dear girl become, that she burst 
into tears the moment her mind was relieved, and covered her faoe 
with both hands. It was but a passing burst of feeling, and a 
radiant smile soon chased every trace of sorrow from her sweet, sweet 
countenance. 

''Now, Miles, I am certain we shall soon have you oat of this 
horrid place," she cried ; " and before the execution they tell us of, 
can issue, as they call it, we shall have time to make some proper 
arrangement for you. I shall be of age by that time ; and I can at 
least become your creditor instead of that odious Mr. Daggett. 
You would not hesitate to owe me money. Miles, in preference to 
him?" 

" Dearest Lucy, there is nothing I would not be willing to owe to 
you, and that in preference to any other living creature, not even 
excepting your revered and beloved father." 

Lucy looked deeply gratified ; and I saw another of those inexpli- 
cable smiles lurking around her lovely mouth, which almost tempted 
me to demand an explanation of its meaning. Ere there was time 
for this, however, her countenance became very sad, and ahe turned 
her tearful eyes toward me. 

'' Miles, I fear I understood vour allusion, when you spoke of 
Rupert's money," she said. "I feared poor sainted Grace would do 
,this ; and I knew you would sferii) yourself of every dollar to comply 
with her wishes. I' wonder the idea never occurred to me before; 
but it is so hard to think ill of a brother ! I ask no questions, for I 
flee you are determined not to answer them — perhaps have sivena 

Sledge to your sister to that effect : but we cannot live under this 
isgi'ace; and the dav I am twenty-one, this grievous, grievous 
wrong must be repaired. I know that Grace's fortune had accumu* 
lated to more than twenty thousand dollars ; and that is a sum suffi- 
cient to pay all you owe, and to leave you enough to begin the world 



anew." 



'^ Even were what you fancy true, do you think I would consent to 
rob yo«. to pay Rupert's debts ? " . , 

"Talk not of robberv. I could not exist under the degradation of 
thinking any of us had your money, while debt and imprisonment 
thus hung over you. There is but one thing that can possibly prevent 
my paying you oack Grace's fortune, the day I am of age, as yon 
will see. Miles." 

Again that inexplicable smile passed over Lucy's face, and I was 
resolved to ask its meaning, when the approaching footstep of 
Mr. Hardinge prevented it. 



«< 



" Mr. Hai-rison is not in," cried the divine, as he entered the room ; 
but I left a note for him, telling him that his old acquaintance. 
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Capt WaUingford, had pressing need of his senioes. He has 
gone to Greenwich, to his conntry place, but will be back in the 
course of the daj^ and I have desiiea he will come to Wall-street the 
instant he can. I would not blazon your misfortunes, Miles ; but the 
moment he arrives you shall hear &om him. He is an old school- 
fellow of mine, and will be prom])t to oblige me. Now, Miss Lucy, 
I am about to release you from prison. I saw a certain Mr. Drewett 
walking in tiie direction of Wall-street, and had the charity to tell 
him you would be at home in ten minut^.'' 

Lucy arose with an alacrity. I could hardly forgive. The colour 
deepened on her face, and I thought she even hurried her father 




in one hour you shall be free." 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

*' She half'indoaed me in her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
Aud bendhig back her head» looked up 
And gazed upon my fiace.'* 

COLKRIDOK. 

I SAW no one for the next two hours. A window of the parlour, 
where I was permitted to remain^ overlooked the soi-disant park — 
or rather Mdnhatiau-disant—Biid it was not long before I caught a 
glimpse of mv mate and Neb, l^ng off and on, or blockadmg the gaol, 
lest 1 should be secretlv carried to parts unknown, or some other 
great evil should approacn me from without. What these two honest 
and affectionate feirows meant by thus maintaining their post, I did 
not Imow, it is true ; but such was my coi^jecture. At lengtn Neb 
disappeared, and was absent an hour. When he returned, he had a 
coil of rope over his shoulder, when the two took a station at a safe 
distance from my prison, and began to measure off fathoms, to cut, 
knot, and splice. I was amused with their diligence, which made no 
abatement imtil it was interrupted by myself. Cn the manner in which 
that was effected I shall hate occasion to speak presently. , 

About two hours after I was left by Lucy and her father, a keeper 
came to announce another visitor. I was expecting my own attorney 
or Mr. Harrison ; but the reader will judge of my surprise when 
Andrew Drewett entered the room. He was accompanied by the 
gaoler, who held a letter in his hand, and who astounded me by 
saying^ — 

" (Siptain Wallingford, I have instructions here to open the door 
foryou— bail has been entered." 

Hhe gaoler disappeared. 

" And tiiis I owe to you, Mr. Drewett ! " 

" I wish I could say as much, with all my heart, my dear sir,'* 
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Andrew replied, taking my hand, and giving it a mann, oocdial iduke : 
'' but it would not be smctly true. After samg my life» I ahonla 
not have suffered you to lie in gaol for want of so small a favour as 
giving bail for your appearance in court, c^ainly ; but would, and 
will, gladly be your special bail, at the proper time. Let the credit 
fall, however, only where it is due. Miss Hardinge asked me to obtain 
your release, and ner wishes are second only to my own gratitude." 

This was said in a frank, manly manner ; and I wondered I had 
never viewed Andrew Drewett in a light so favourable before. He 
had improved in person, bore himself like a gentleman I now thought. 
and was ever^ way a pleasing, well-mannered, well^iressed, ana 
intelligent-looking young man. I could do all justice^ to him bnt 
pardon him LucjTS preference. 

"Lucy can never forget oiir childish intimacy," I said, a little eon- 
fused. " She left me, declaring an intention to do something ci ikt 
sort ; though I confess I was not exactly prepared for this. You are 
a man to be envied, Mr. Drewett, if any man on earth is ! " 

Andrew looked embarrassed. He glanced at me, coloured, turned 
his look out at the window, then, by a vast effort, seemed to regam 
Ms self-command. 

"I believe I understand you, Wallingford," he said; "you mean, 
in being engaged to Lucy Hardinge ? " 

" I can mean nothing dse — all Inear— all I have seen— this last act, 
in particular, tells me as much." 

All have then told you wrong. I am not so fortunate as to pos- 
sess the affections of Miss Hardinge ; and no man will gsdn her l^d 
who does not first obtain her heart— ay, and her whole heart, too." 

I was astounded ! Wliat ! Lucy not engaged to Drewett ; not 
loving Mm, by his own admission ; not likely to love Mm ! I believe 
Andrew had no difficulty in comprehending my feelings in part, for 
he seemed disposed to continue the subject: and, what was u^mtely 
to his credit, to continue it in a way that should leave no unpleasant 
unecertainty hanging about the real position of the dear girl. 

"It is only quite lately," he said, "that I have seen the great in- 
justice that I and my family have unconsciously committed towards 
Miss Hardinge. As you are an old— a very old friend of hers, I will 
be explicit with you, and endeavour, in some small degree, to excuse 
myself; though I feel that it can never be done fully. You tell me, 
that you have heard I was engaged to Miss Hardinge ? " 

"Unquestionably: I think, it was the opinion of ner own father; 
though ne must have believed the {promise conditional, as Lucy never 
would marry without his approbation." 

" Mr. Hardinge has then neen strangely misled. It is true, Mr. 
Wallingford, that I have long admired: Miss Hardinge, and that I 
offered myself years ago. I was refused from the first. But Lucy 
had the frankness to own that she was free to dispose of her hand ; 
and I persevered eontrarv to her advice, her wishes, and, I may say, 
her entreaties. I think she esteems me ; and, I know she has a strong 
regpard for my mother, who is almost as fond of her as I am myself. 
This esteem and regard I hoped might ripen into love, and my pre- 
somptbn has .brought its own punishment. It is now about six months 
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— I remen^ber it ^vas shortly after we he^ird oiypxa inretottble 
that I had a final con7ersation with, her on the subject, when I beeame 
convinced my prospects were hopeless. Since that time, I hare 
endeavoured to conquer my passion : for love unrequited, I suiqnse 
you know, will not last for ever ; ana I have so far succeeded; as to 
teU you ail this without feeling the pain it would once have cost me. 
Still, I retain the deepest respect for Miss Hardinge; and a single 
encouraging look would even now recall me. I am of opinion, how- 
ever, she intends never to marry. But let us quit this pkoe, which 
has no longer any claim on you." 

I was in a state scarcely to know what I did. It was comparatively 
little to me to learn I was free myself, after so unexpectedly learning 
that Lucy was also free. Lucy— whom I had for years supposed to 
be irrevo(3ably engaged ; and whom I had continued to love, even 
against hope. Andrew Drewett, I fancied, had never loved as I did, 
or he would not have made the speech he did ; or his love for Lucy 
had not been a nart of his existence from boyhood, as mine had 
certainly been. While aU these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, I gave a few directions, took Brewett's arm, and hurried out of 
the gaol. 

I confess that I respired more freely when I found myself in the 
open air. My companion took my direction, and I led him to the 
spot where Marble and Neb were still at work on their rope. Great 
was their surprise on seeing me at large ; and I thought the mate 
looked a little disappointed, though he comprehended the matter at 
once, as soon as he saw Brewett. 

" If you had only waited till night. Miles " Marble said, shaking 
his head as one menaces, ''Neb and I would nave shown that bloody 
^;aol a seaman's fashion of quitting it. Fm almost sorry the occasion 
IS lost, for it would have done then: stomachs good to wake up at two 
bells, and find their cage empty. I've half a mind to ask you to go 
back, boy!" 

" But I've no mind to comply with the request ; so do me the 
favour to have my bag carried back to our lodgmgs, where I intend 
to swing my hammock, again, to-night. — Mr. Drewett, I must hasten 
to thank her to whom I owe my freedom ; — ^wiU you accompany me ?" 

Andrew excused himself; and receiving my thanks, once more we 
parted with a hearty shake of the hands. I then hastened towards 
Wall-street, and knocked at Lucy's door— there were knockers to 
good houses in New York in 1804, a vile nuisance, having been since 
well gotten rid of— and I knocked at Lucy's door, scarce conscious of 
the manner in which I had got there. It was near the dinner-hour, 
and the footman was demurring about admitting a sailor-man> who 
hardlv knew what he said, when a little scream from Chloe, who hap- 
pened to see me, soon disposed of my claim for an entrance. 

"Masser Mile!— Masser Mile! — I so grad— dat feller, Neb, say 
you come home— Oh! Maiser Mile, now, I know dat de rascal at 
Clawbonny get druv' off ! " 

This speech, confident as it was, a little cooled my ardour bv 
reminding me 1 was a beggar, in the figurative meaning of the ward. 
Chloe led the way, however, and I was soon in the drawing-room. 
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'^ Nov, MiK'' iiie^ MdiB? oot bolk hads to neii M^ ** ^ 
is r f<tw«ing foor iMge, and bckwiiig as vni ahoridl Andrew 
DnwtU was ddidited with an opportunity of dobe^ nomrtfiiiig for 
the man who saved his life, and n^ only fear was of yonr obatiBacy/' 

**AiUr all I have heard from Andvew Diewett, bdoved lioey, yoa 
never need fear anjtiiinr feom my obstinacf hereafter. He not oolj 
has rdeased mj bodj nom ^nson, hot he has rdeaaed ny ^miits 

The pby of roseate hAt on an antmnnal tky at evening; is not 
more heaotifnl than the oianging tints tiiat passed overLoc^s bean- 
tiful feoe. She did not speak, at first ^ hot so intent, so mqiiiring 
was h^ looky while at the same time it was so timid and modest, 
that I scarce needed the qoestion that she finally snoeeeded in 
askinff, 

''What is it, you wish to say. Miles?" at length eamefrom her in 
faltering tones. 

" To ask to he permitted to keep these hands for ever, l^ot one, 
Lucy; one will not satisfy a love like mine, — a love that has got to be 
interwoven with my heing, from having formed a iMot of my very 
existence from boyhood; yes, I ask for both." 

** You have them both, dear, dear Miles, and can keep them as long 
as yon please." 

Even while this was in the conrse of ntterance, the hands were 
snatched from me to be applied to their owner's face, and the dear 
girl burst into a flood of tears. I folded her in my arms, seated my- 
self at her side on a sofst, and am not ashamed to say that we wept 
together. I shall not reveal all that passed daring the next oaarter 
of an hour, nor am I quite certain that I could were I to make the 
attempt, but I well recollect my arm was around Lucy's slender 
waist at the end of that brief period. What was said was not very 
coherent, nor do I know that anybody would care to hear or read it. 

"Why have you so long delayed to tell me this. Miles?" Lucy at 
length inquired, a little reproachfully. " You who have hiad so many 
opportunities^ and might have known how it would have been 
received ! How much misery and suffering it would have saved us 
both!" 

"For that which it has caused vou, dearest, I shall never forgive 
myself; but as for tluit /have endured, it is only too well merited. 
But I thought you loved Drewett ; everybody' said you were to marry 
him ; even your own father believed and told me as much." 

" Poor dear papa !— He Qittle knew my heart. One thing, how- 
'^ver, he did, that would have prevented my ever marrying' any one, 

ues, so long as you lived." 
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'^Heaven for ever bless him for that, as well as for all his other 
^ood deeds ! "What was it, Lucy ? " 

*' When we heard of the supposed loss of your ship, he believed 
it» but I did not. Why I did not believe what all around me thought 
-was trua is more than I can explain, unless Providence humanely 
sustained me by hope. But when my father thought you dead, in 
conversing of all your good qualities, Miles, — and beloved you almost 
as well Wilis daughter " 

" God bless him, dear old gentleman ! — ^but what did he tell you, 
Lucy?" 

" xou will never learn, if you thus interrupt me, Miles," Lucy an- 
swered, smiling saucily in my face, though she permitted me still to 
hold both her hands, as if I had taken possession of them literally 
with an intent to keep them, blushing at the saDie time as much with 
happiness, I thought, as with the innate modesty of her nature. 
" Have a little patience, and I will tell you. When my father thought 
you dead, he told me the manner in wnich you had confessed to him 
the preference you felt for me ; and do you, can you think, after I was 
thus put in possession of such a secret, I could listen to Andrew 
Drewett, or to any one else ? " 

I shall not reveal what followed this speech ; but I may say that, in 
the course of the next ten minutes, Lucy mildly reproached me agam 
for having ^o long delaved my declaration. 

" I know you so welJ, Miles," she continued, smiling — as for blush- 
ing, that she did nearly the whole of the remainder of the day — "I 
know you so well, Miles, that I am afraid I should have made the 
declaration myself, had you not found your tongue. Silly fellow ! 
how co?ild you suppose I would ever love any but you ? — see 
here!" 

She drew the locket I had given her from her dress, and ijlaced it 
in my hands^ still warm from lying near her heart ! I had no choice, 
but to kiss Lucy again, or to kiss this locket ; and I did both, by way 
of leaving no further ffrounds for self-reproach. I say, kiss her again, 
for, to own the truth, I had already done so many times in that 
interview. 

At length Chloe put her head in at the door, hating taken the pre- 
caution mst to give a gentle tap, to inquire if dinner should be served. 
Lucvjined at four, and it was now drawing toward five. 

"Has my father come in?" demanded the young mistress of her 
attendant. 




Lucy — too luird for old matser and missus son ! 

." ^7> you have seen Neb, if the truth were told. Miss CVoe," I 
cried ; " and he has been charming your ear with Othello-tales of his 
risks and hardships, to make you love him." 

I cannot say that Chloe actually blushed, or, if she did, the spec- 
tators were none the wiser for the weakness. But dark as was the 
skin of this honest-hearted girl, she had most affectionate feelings, and 
even her features could betray the emotions she entertained. 
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kpan to a few of his female lebliTes^ he has Idt you 
7 fcp^ee^ and I know enoogji of his affiaira to be certain 
leodre an addition to jonr estate of more than two 
Band doUars. John WaUingfoid was a diaracter, but 
a ■H»ey-aiaking character; had he Hved twenty years lonser. 
a»r wwnld have been one of the nchest men in the sti&«. He had 
.^iydan oeellent foondatioD, hot he died too soon to rear the golden 



Uhatadianseof drcnmstanoeswashere! Iwasnot onlyvirtaally 
ne ieMB d finom debt, but had Oawbonny restored to me, and was 
■"-■Iter of all I had ever owned, my earnings and the money inyested 
nithe Bawn excepted. This last was irretrieTably goa^ it was trae, 
MK in its jiUce i had the ample legacy of John Wallmgford as a 
cvmpmiation. This legacy consisteddT a large sum in the three per 
ccBi&« which then sold at about sixty, bat were sabseqoently paid off 
al pnr, of good bank and insurance stocks,, bonds and mortgages, and 
avnluable and productive rwd property m the western part ot the 
^Mc^with several buildings in town. In a word, I was even richer 
than Lucy, and no longer need consider myself as one living on her 
feneroaity. It is not difficult to believe I was made supreme^ happy 
oy this news, and I looked to Lucy for sympathv. As for tiie dear 
pA herself, I do believe she felt anything but pleasure at this new 
9Coesakm of riches ; for she had a deep satisfaction in thinking that it 
was in her power to prove to me how completely I possessed lier 
confidence, by placing all she had in mv hands. Nevertheless, she 
Wvcd dawbonny as well as I did nnrself , and my restoration to the 
throne of my fathers was a subject of^mutual delight. 

hb. Hamson went on to say that he had ascertained Daggett was 

is town, to conduct the expected arrangement with me on the subject 

of my personals, and that he had already sent a messenger to his 

attorney, to let the existence of the will be known. He had, con- 

^nenuy, strong hopes of arranging matters in the course of the 

pfixt twenty-four hours. We were still at table, in effect, when the 

inessenxer came to let us know an interview was appointed at the 

ijllice ^ this eminent counsel, and we all a4]0umed to that place, 

ifiOj excepted, as soon as the doth was removed ; for, in that day, 

)S5m were tdways removed. At the office we found Mr. Daggett, 

^k0in I now saw for the first time, and his legal adviser, already 

^ting for us. One glance sufficed to let us into the secret of the 

^JLjtemation both were m, for the lawyer had committed himself in 

^course of the proceedings he had had an agency in conductmg, 

imost as niuch as his client. 

^fhis is strange news to us, Mr. Harrison," the attorney com- 
^,^ ; " though your character and reputation, I will confess, make 
J't'TO^serious. Is there no mistake in tlie matter, sir ? " 
it \^f0i whatever, Mr. Meekly. If you will have the goodness to 
J thi* ^"'^' *""! y^^ ^*^ perceive that the facts have been truly 
^i) before your client ; and as to the authenticity of the document, 
^tnmf ^y» i* ^*^ "®* ^^ drawn up by myself, under precise 
1 2flictioB8 from Mr. Wallingford,— which instructions I still possess, 
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noihiiig witt be easier than for Miles WaUingford to pay ali his debts ; 
for bv that time all that is now mine will be yonrs. No, no, this 
Mr. Daggett shall not easily rob me of this precious gift." 

" Rnp^-* " I said, by way of getting her answer. 

" Rupert will not influence my conduct, any further than I shall 
insist on returning every dollar he has receiYcd from you. in the name 
of our sainted Grace. But I hear my father's voice, ana speaking to 
some other person. I had hoped we should dine alone !" 

The door of the library opened, and Mr. Hardinge entered, followed 
by a ffrave-looking elderly man, of respeotable mien, and a manner 
thiU; denoted one accustomed to deal with matters of weight. I knew 
this person at once to be Bichard Harrison, then one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of America^ and the gentleman to whom I had 
been carried by John WaUingford, when the latter pressed me to 
make my will. Mr. Harrison shook me cordially by the hand, after 
saluting Lucy, whom he knew intimately. I saw at once that some> 
thing unusuaf was working in his mind. This highly respectable 
advocate was a man of method and of great coolness of manner in tiie 
management of a£Pairs, and he proceeded to business at once, using 
verv Sttle circumlocution. 

I have been surprised to hear that my worthy client and friend, 
Mr. John WaUingford, is dead," he observed. " I do not know how 
his decease should have escaped my notice in the papers, unless it 
were owinf to a pretty severe illness I suffered mvseff about Uie time 
it oocnrred. My good friend, Mr. Hardinge, told it to me, for the 
fljrst time, only half an hour since." 

''It is true, sir," I answered. ''I understand my kinsman died 
eight months since." 

" And he held your bond for forty thousand dollars at the time he 
died?" 

" I regret to say he did ; a bond secnred by a mortgage on my 
paternal place, Clawbonny, which has since been sold, oy virtue of 
the power contained in the clauses under the statute, and sold for a 
song^-less than a fourth of its value." 

" And you have been arrested, at the suit of the administrator, for 
the balance due on the bond P" 

" I have sir ; and am liberated on general bail, only within an hour 
or two." 

" WeU. sir, aU these proceedings can be and must be set aside. 
I have already given instructions to prepare, an application to the 
chanoeUor for an injunction, and unless your kinsman s administrator 
is a great dunce, you will be in peaceable possession of Clawbonny 
again, in less than a month — ^if a moderately sensible man, in less than 
tweod^-foar hours." 

'" You would not raise hopes that are idle, Mr. Harrison ; yet I do 
not understand how all this well can be ! " 

/' Your kinsman, Mj. John Wallinzford. who was a much-esteemed 
client of mine, -made a wiU, which wul I drew myself, and which will 
hwm left in my possession for that j^urpose, I now put in your 
hands as his aole executor. By that will, you will perceive thu he 
eag^eoiaUy kx^pcm you the ddit of fortythousand dollars, md.releases 



'Sifl^ wi&gife a better aoooimt of his proeeedinn ami feeUnga tiian I 
mote myself. It was in the ioikimng iroras, tie : — 

" Willouf Cove, Sept, ISik, IW^. 




anii she cned like an alligstor when she heard my stc»rv. As for 
Kittv, she cried, and idie laughed in the harffain; but oiat young 
^ridit, whom yon may remm ber we fell in wiSi, in our cruise after 
cid Van TasseL has &irly hauled alongside of my nieee, and she does 
little but langn from morning to nignt. If s bloody hard to lose a 
niece in this way, iust as a man finds her, but mother says I ahaU 
gain a nephew by the trade. 

"Now for old Yan Tassel. The Lord will never saSer rogues to 
j^rasper in the long run. Motiier found tiie old rascal's receipt, given 
to my father for the money, years and years a^, and sending' for a 
Hudson lawyer, they made the miserly (meat on with his hatches, and 
hoist out cargo enough to square the vards. So mother considers the 
tthing as settled at last ; but I shall always regard the aoooont as 
open until I have threshed the gentleman to my hearts, content. Tbe 
Old woman got the cash in hard dollars, not understanding paper, and 
I wasn't in the house ten minutes, before the good old soul Tonsed 
a stocking out of a drawer, and began to count out the pieces to pay 
me off. So you see. Miles, I've stepped into my estate again, as well 
as yourself. As for your offer to pay me waees for the whole of Iset 
▼^y'ge*"— this word Marble could not spell as ne pronounced it, — "ifs 
generous, and that's a good deal in these bloodv dishonest times, but 
I'll not touch a copper. When a ship's lost, the wages are lost vdtii 
her, and that's law and reason. It would be hard on a mard^t 
"to nave to pay wages for work done on board a' craft that's at the 
bottom of the ocean ; so no more oh that p'int, which we'M consider 
settled. 

"I am deMgfated to learn you are to be married as soon as you get 
back to ClawDonny. Was I in your place, and saw such a nice ypnng 
'Woman beckoning me into port, I'd not be long in the offing. Thank 
you, heartily, for the invitation to be one of the bride's-maids, which 
IS an office, my dear MUes. I covet, and shall glorv in. I wish you 
to drop me a line as to the rigging proper for the occasion, for I 
would wish to be dressed as muon like the rest of the bride's-maids 
as possible, uniformity bdng always desirable in such matters. 
A wedding is a wedding, and should be dealt with as a wedding ; so, 
^waiting for further orders, I remain your friend and old ship-mate to 
^command, "Moses YiOf Duzen Mabb£B." 

I do not affirm that the spelling of this letter was quite as aooorate 
as that given in this copy, but the epistie was legible, and evideaatly 
nave 'litoble a great deal of trouble. As for the letters of dear 
Imcy, I forbear to copy any. They wwe like herself, howav«r; 
^^ngwiiraas, tmthful, affectionate, and terainine. Among otlieir thaigs. 
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she informed me thai onr union was to take place in St. Michael's ; 
that I was to meet her at the rectory, and that we might proceed to 
Clawhonny from the church-door. She had invited Rupert and Emily 
to he present, hut the health of the last would prevent their accept- 
ing the invitation. Major, or General. Merton, as he was universally 
called in New York, had the gout, ana could not he there ; and I was 
asked if it would not be advisable, under all the circumstances, to 
have the affair as private as possible. My answer conveyed a cheerful 
compliance, and a week after that was despatched, I left the Genessee 
countr3^ having successfully completed all my business. No one 
opposed me, and so far from being regarded as an intruder, the world 
thought me the proper heir of my cousin. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love -with virgin pride j 
And Ro I won my Oenerieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride." 

COLBKIPOK. 

By arrangement, I stopped at the Willow Cove, to pick up Marble. 
I found the honest fellow happy as the day was long; but telling 
fearfully long and wonderful yams of his adventures, to the whole 
country round. M^ old mate was substantially a man of truth ; but 
he did love to astonish "know-nothings." He appears to have suc- 
ceeded surprisingly well, for the Dutchmen of that neighbourhood 
still recount anecdotes oi the achievements and sufferings of Captun 
Marvel, as they usually call him, though they have long ceased to 
thidctne country bcloxigs to the United Provinces. 

Moses was glad to see me; and, after passing a night in the cottage 
of his mother, we proceeded towards Clawhonny, in a conveyance that 
had been sent to WiUow Cove to meet me. It was a carriage of itoy 
own, one of my own negroes actin? as driver. I knew the old team, 
and will acknowledge that tears forced themselves to my eves as I 
thus saw myself, as it might be, reinstated in my own. The same 
feeling came powerfully over me, as we drove to the summit of an 
elevation in the road, that commanded a view of the vale and build- 
,ings of Clawhonny. What a moment was that in my existence ! I 
cannot say that I was bom to wealth, even as wealth was counted 
among us sixty years since, but I was bom to a competency. Until 
T lost my ship, I had never known the humiliating sensations of 
Doverty ; and the feeling that passed over pay heart, when I first 
heard that Clawhonny was sold, has left an impression that will last 
for Me. I looked at the houses, as I passed them in the streets, and 
remembered tlmt I was houseless. I did not pass a shop in which 
clothes were exposed, without remembering that, were my debts ludd, 
I flhoold literally be without a coat -to my back. . Now. 1 had my own 
onee more ; and there stood the home of my ancestors for generwaons, 

T 2 
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looking comfortable and respectable, in the midst of a most inyitinsr 
scene of rural qniet and loveliness. The very fields seemed to.treI> 
come me beneath its roof ! There is no use in attempting to. cqaceal 
what happened ; and I wHl honestly relate it. 

The road made a considerable circuit to descend the hiU, while a 
foot path led down the declivity by a shorter cut, which was alM^ays 
taken hy pedestrians. Making an incoherent excuse to Mosesr and 
telliiig mm to wait for me at tne foot of the hill, I sprang out oi the 
carriage, leaped a fence, and, I may add, leaped out of si^at, in'prder 
to conceal mv emotion. I was no sooner lost to view than, seating 
myself on a fragment of rock, I wept like a child. How long I sat 
there is more than I can say; but the manner in which I was recalled 
from this paroxysm of feemig will not soon be forgotten. A little 
hand was laid on my forehead, and a soft voice uttered the word 
" Miles ! " so near me that, at the next instant, I held Lucy in my 
anns. The dear girl had walked to the hill, as she afterwards ad- 
mitted, in the expectation of seeing me pass on to Clawbonny ; and, 
comprehending my feelings and my behaviour, could not deny herself 
the exquisite gratification of sharing in mjr emotions. 

" It IS a blessed restoration to your rights, dear Miles," Lucy at 
length said, smiling through her tears. "Your letters have tola me 
that you are rich ; but I would rather you had Clawbonnj. and nqt a 
cent besides, than, without this place, you had the nches oi the 
wealthiest man in the country, xours it should have been» at, all 
events, could my means have compassed it." 

"And this, Lucy, without my becoming your husband, do you 
meanP" 

Lucy blushed brightly; though I cannot sav the sincere, ingenuous 
ffirl ever looked embarrassed in avowing ner preference for me. 
After a moment's pause she smiled, and answered my question^ 

" I have not doubted of the result since my father gave me an 
account of your feelings towards me," she said, " and that, you will 
remember, was before Mr. Daggett had his sale. Women have more 
confidence in the affections than men, I fear; at least, with us they 
are more engrossing concerns than with you— for we live for them 
altogether, whereas you have the world constantly to occupy your 
thoughts. I have never supposed Miles Wallingford would become 
the husband of any but Lucy Hardinse, except on one occasioiL and 
then onl^ for a verv short period ; and ever smce I have thougnt on 
such subjects at al^ I have known that Lucy Hardinge would never — 
eotdd never be the wife of any one but Miles Wallingford." 

" And that one exception, dearest, — ^that * very short period I * 
Having confessed so much, I am eager to know all. 

Lucy became thoughtful, and she moved the grass at her feet with 
the end of her parasol, ere she replied. 

"The one exception was Emily Merton; and the shortpetiod 
terminated when I saw you together in your own house. When I 
first saw Emilv Merton, I thoug^ht her more worthy of your love than 
I could possibly be ; and I fancied it impossible that you could have 
Uved so long m a ship together, without discovering each other's 
merits. But when I was placed with you both, under the same roof. 
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I soou ascertained that, while your imagiiiation had been a little 1^ 
aside, your heart was always true to me" 

'* Is this possible, ^ucy ! Are women reaSy^ so mnch more dis- 
criminating, so mnch more accurate in their opinions, than us men ? 
While I was ready to hang myself for jealousy of Andrew Drewett, 
did you really know that my heart was entirely yours P " 

** I was not without misgivings. Miles, and sometimes those that 
were keenly painful ; but, on the whole, I will not say I felt my power, 
but that I felt we were dear to each other." 

'* Bid you never suppose, as your excellent father has done, that 
we were too much like brother and sister to become lovers — ^too much 
accustomed to be dear to each other as children, to submit to passion ? 
For that which I feel for you, Lucy, I do not pretend to dignify with 
the name of esteem, and respect, and affection— it is a passion that 
will form the misery or happiness of my life." 

Lucy smiled archly, andTasain the end of her parasol played with 
the grass that srew around the rock on which we were seated. 

"How could I think this for you," she said, " when I had a con- 
traiy experience of my own constantly present^ Miles P I saw that 
you thought there was some difference of condition between us, (silly 
fellow !) and I felt persuaded you had only your own diffidence to 
overcome, to tell your own storv." 

'' And knowing and seeing all this, cruel Lucy, why did you suffer 
years of cruel, cruel doubt to hang over me P " 

** Was it a woman's part to speak, Miles P I endeavoured to act 
naturally,— believe I did act naturally. — and I left the rest to God. 
Blessed be his mercy, I am rewarded ! '^ 

I folded Lucy to my heart, and, passing a moment of sweet sym- 
pathy in the embrace, we both began to talk of other things, as if 
mutually conscious that our feelings were too high-wrought for the 
place in which we were. I inquired as to the condition of things at 
Clawbonny, and was gratified with the report. Everybody expected 
me. I had no tenantry to come forth to meet me, — ^nor were Ame- 
rican tenants much addicted to such practices, even when they were 
to be found : though the miserable sophistnr on the subject of land- 
lord and tenant.— one of the most useful and humanizing relations of 
civilized life,— aid not then exist amon^ us, that I am sorry to find is 
now getting into vogue. In that day it was not thought " liberty " 
to violate the fair covenants of a lease: and attempts to cheat a 
landed proprietor out of his rights were called cheating as they ought 
to be — ^and^^they were called nothing else. 

Li that day, a lease in perpetuity was thought a more advantageous 
bargain for the tenant than a lease for a vear, or a term of years ; and 
men did not begui to reason as if one indulgence gave birth to a right 
to demand more. In that day. paying rent in chickens, and wood, 
and work, was not fancied to be a remnant of feudaiit;^, but it was 
regarded as a favour conferred on him who had the privilege : and 
even now nine countrvmen in ten endeavour to pay their debts in 
everything thejr can before they resort to the purse. In that day, the 
audacious sophism of calling land a monopoly, in a country that pro- 
bably possesses more than a hundred acres for every uving soul 
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witimjL its limits, was not broached : and, in that da^, knots of men 
did not set themselves up as special representatives of the wki^ 
QGoanmiJtf, and interpret the laws in their own ftivonr as if they were 
the first principles of the entire republic. But mj pen is numiog 
away with me, and I must return to Lucy. A crisis is at hand ; anoL 
we are about to see the laws triumphant, or acts of aggression that 
will far outdo all that has hitherto rested on the American name, as 
connected with a want of faith in pecuniary transactions. 

Should I ever continue these adventures, occasions may offer to 
draw certain pictures of the signs of the times, — signs that have an 
ominous aspect as regards real liberty, by substituting the most fear- 
ful of all tyrannies, the spurious, in its ^ace. God alone knows for 
what we are reserved ; but one thing is certain, — ^there must be a 
serious movement backward, or the nation is lost. 

I had no tenantry to come out and meet me, but there were the 
blacks, Itistme, the law was on the point of liberating these slaves, 
leaving a few of the younger to serve lor a term of years, that shoula 
requite their owners for the care of their infancies and their educa- 
tions ; but this law could not effect an immediate change in the con- 
dition of the Clawbonnys. The old ones did not wish to quit me. and 
n^ver did ; while it took years to loosen the tie which bound the 
younger portion of them to me and mine. At this hour, near twenty 
of them are living round me, in cottages of mine ; and the service of 
my kitchen is entirely conducted by tnem. Lucy prepared me for a 
reception by these children of Africa, even the outcasts having united 
with the rest to do honour to their young master. Honour is not the 
word; there was too much heart in the affair for so cold a term ; the 
negrc^ whatever may be his faults, almost ^ways possessing an 
affectionate heart. 

At length I remembered Marble, and taking leave of Lucy^ who 
would not let me accompany her home, I thxew myself down the 
ath, and found my mate cogitating in the carriage at the foot of the 



''Well, Miles, you seem to value this land of yours as a seanoan 
does his ship,*' cried Moses, before I had time to apologize for having 
kept him so long waitii^. "Howsomever, I can enter into the 
feelin', and a blessed one it is, to get a respondentia bond off of land 
that belonged to a feller's grandfather. Next thing to bein£ a bloody 
hermit, I hold, is to belong to nobody in a crowded world ; and I 
would not part with one kiss from little Kitty, or one wrinkle of my 
mother's, for all the desert islands in the ocean. Come, sit down 
now, my lad; why, you look as red as a rose-bud, and as if you 
had been running up and down hill the whole time you've been 
absent." 

" It is sharp work to come down such a hill as this on a trot. Well, 
here I am at your side ; what would you wish to know ? " 

" Whv, lad, I've been thinkin', since you were away, of the duties 
of a briae's-roaid [to his dyin^ day, Moses always insisted he had acted 
in this capacity at my wedding]; for the time draws near, and I 
wouldn't wish to discredit you on such a festivity. In the first place, 
how am I to be dressed ? I've got the posy you mentioned in your 



letter^ stowedjiwigr aal& xamy tnink. Kittgr. made tt for jnftiast mdK^ 
and aj^a-lboking posy it. waisL &^ 

** Did you think of tHe breecaes P " 

'^ Aj, ay^— I have them, too, and what is more, I've had them haaL\ 
Somehow or other. Mles> roimingf under bare poles does not seemto^ 
agree with my build. If there's tmie, I shoula like to haare a couple, 
of bonnets fitted to the articles; 

"Those would be gaiters, Moses; and I never heard of a bndeVv 
maid in breeches and g^dters. No ; you'll be obliged to come out likfiu 
everybody else." • 

"Well, I care less for the dress than I do for the behaviour.: 
Shall I be obliged to loss Miss Lucy ? " 

" No, not exactly Miss Lucy, but Mrs. Bride ; I believe it would 
not be a lawful marriage without that." 

"Heaven forbid that I should lav a straw in the way of your happi-: 
ness, my dear boy ; but you'll maKe a signal for the proper time to 
clear ship ; then — you know I always carry a quid." 

I promised not to desert him in his need, and Moses became matle*' 
rially easier in his mind. I do not wish the reader to suppose my, 
mate fancied he was to act in the character of a woman at my nupti^, 
but simply that he was to act in the character of a bride's-maid. The' 
difficulties which beset him will be best explained by his last remark, 
on this occasion, and with which I shall dose this discourse. " Hadt 
I been brought up in a decent family/' he said, "instead of havinff 
been set afloat on a tomb-stone, matrimony would'nt have been such 
unknown seas to me. But you know how it is, Miles, with a fellow, 
that has no relations. He may laugh and sin^, and make as mudt^ 
noise as he pleases, and try to make others think he's in good com> 
pany the whole time ; but, sdTter all, he's nothing but a sort of bloody 
hermit, that's travelling through me all the same as if he was lert; 
with a few pigs on a desert idand. Make-believe is much made use 
of in this world, but it won't hold out to the last. Now of all mortals 
beings that I ever met with, you've fallen in with her that has least of it. 
There's some make-believe about you, Miles, as when you looked so 
bloody unconcerned all the time you were ready to die of love, aa I 




given „^. , 

but I might be better. And little Kitty has lots of it, when she pre-s 
tends she would as soon have one kiss &om me as two from young 
Bright ; but, as for Lucy Hardinge. I will say that I never saw 
any more make-believe about her than was becoming in a young 



woman." 



This speech proved that Moses was a man of observation. Others 
mi^ht have drawn seemingly nicer shades of character, but this sin^ 
centy of feeling, truth of conduct, and singleness of purpose, formed 
the distinguishing traits of Lucy's virtues. I was excessively gxaiif 
fied at finding that Marble rightly appreciated one who was so very^t 
very dear to me, and took care to let him know as much, as 80ona« he 
had made his speech. 

We wgre met by the negroes, at the distance of half a mile from the 
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InoM. Weil ictcd aa magtcr of flie cqwiKMric^ flrcn mw od ftt c wobM 
lie the betterword, for he actaaflreKriedaliKofswaDow-tailfaaiit- 
iDg; tint WM IxiROwed fimn the flloop ; and there was j^ 
oeean in tibe i^ymlMls iiaed, aa conmorted with the hono^ 
toaaeaman. Old Gopid earned m WaDin^fodPa enaign, and a aort 
at iarle^mmtde had been made out of madmapikea, aemngHnaUets, 
ailmaken* palms, and fids. The whole was crowned wHli ^J^^r of 
tobacco, thooc^ I never used the wee^ excq^ in dpa. Neb nad 
seen mocessions in town, as weU a^ in foreign ooDntEie& and he took 
caie uat the present should do himself no discredit. Ik is tme that 
he spoke to me of it afterwards aa a ''nig&er procession,*' and 
affected to hold it cheap ; but I could see that the fellow waa as 
mnch pleased with the conoeUa he had got np for the occasion, aa he 
was mortified at the faihire of the whole thing. The faiinre happened 
in this wise : no sooner did Iiqyproach near enons^ to the elder hbicks 
to have my features fjairly reoopiised, than the women began to 
blubber, and tiie men to toss their arms and shout^ '^Masser Mile,'' 
" MftSBcr lOe," thereby throwing ererything into confusion, at oooe 
plsdnff feeling uppermost^ at the expense of " law and order." 

Toocscena from the stilts that seemed indispensable to do credit 
to Neb's imaspmation, the manner in which I was reoeiTed by these 
simple-mindea beings was infinitely touching. All the old oBcariwrtk 
hands witii me, while the jrounger of both sexes kept more aloo^ imtil 
I went to each in succession, and went through the cerancny of wnj 
own accord. As for the boys, they rolled over on the grass ; wmk tke 
little girls kept making curtsies, and repeating. '' wiuoome home to 
dawbonny, Masser Mile." My heart was lull; and I question 
if any European landlord ever got so warm a reception from his 
tenantry as I received from my sGives. 

And welcome I was indeed to Clawbonny, and most welcome was 
Clawbonnv to me ! In 1804, New York m£d still some New York 
feeling lert in the State. Strangers had not completely overrun her, 
as has since happened ; and New York names were honoured ; New 
York feelings had some place amon^ us ; life, homes, firesides, and 
the graves of our fathers, not yet being treated as so many incidents 
in some new speculation. Men then loved the paternal roof; and 
gardens, lawns, orchards, and churchvards, were re^ffded as something 
other than levels for railroads and canals, streets for villages, or 
public promenades to be called batteries or parks, as might happen to 
suit aldermanic ambition or editorial privilege. 

Mr. Hardinge met me at the gate of the uttle lawn, took me in his 
arms, and blessed me aloud. We entered the house in silence, when 
the good old man immediately set about showing me, by ocular proo^ 
that everything was restored as effectuaUv as I was restored myself. 
Yenus accompanied us, relating how dirfy she had found this room, 
how much iqjured that, and otherwise abusing'the Daggetts, to mv 
heart's content. Their reign had been short/nowever : and a Wai- 
lingford was once more master of the five structures of Clawbonny. 
T ^Aiiitated a sixth, even that day, rdigiousljr preserving every stone 
^ been already laid, however, in my mind's intention, 
tt day was that named by Lucy as the one in which die 
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woaUimiteberaelf tomeforerer. No secret waa made of ibeai&iir; 
bat notice liad been dnly giren, that all at Glawboimy might be 
Iireaeiit. I left home at ten in the moniing, in a very handsome 
caitiBtte that had been built for the occasion, accompanied by Moses 
attbred as a biide's-maid. It is true his dumpy, square-bnilt frame, 
ratfaercaricatnred the shorts and silk stockings ; and, as we sat side 
l^ side in this guise, I saw his eye roaming from his own limbs to 
mine. The peculiarity of Moses's toilette was that which all may 
observe in men of his stamp, who come out in full dress. The clothes 
a good deal more than fit tnem. Everything is as tight as the skin; 
aiMl the wearer is ordinarily about as.awkward in his movements mi 
sensations, as if he had gone into society inpuris naturalibus. That 
Moses felt the embarrassment of this novel attire, was sufficiently 
apparent by his looks and movements, to say nothing of his speech. 

" Ifiles, I do suppose," he remarked, as we trotted along, " that 
them that haven't had the advantage of being brought up at home 
never get a fedr growth. Now, here's these leg[s of mine ; there's 

flenty of them ; but they ought to have been put in a stretcher when 
was a youngster, instead of being left to run about a hosi)ital. W^« 
I'll sail under bare poles this once, to oblige you, bride-maid fashion ; 
but this is the first and last time I do such a thing. Don't forget to 
make the signal when I'm to kiss Miss Lucy." 

]M^ thoughts were not exactlv in the vein to enjov the embarrass- 
ment of 3ioses, and I silenced nim by promising all he asked. We 
were not elegant enough to meet at the church, but I proceeded at 
once to the little rectory, where I found the good divine and my 
lovely bride had just completed their arrangements. And lovely, 
indeed, was Lucv, in her simple but beautiful bridal attire ! She 
was unattended, nad none of those gay appliances about her that her 
condition might have rendered proper, uid which her fortune would 
so easily have commanded. Yet it was impossible to be in her pre- 
sence without feeling the influence of her virgin mien and simple 
elegance. Her dress was a spotless but exquisitelv fine India musnn. 
well made and accurately ntting; and her dark glossy hair was 
embellished only by one comb ornamented with pearls, and wearing 
the usual veil. As for her feet and hands, they were more like those 
of a fidry than of one human : while her countenance was filled with 
all the heart-felt tenderness oi her honest nature. Around her ivory 
throat, and over her polished shoulders, hung m:^ own necklace of 
pearls, strung as they had been on board the Crisis, giving her bust 
an air of affluent decoration, while it told a long story of distant 
adventure and of well-requited affection. 

We had no bride's-maids fMarble excepted), no ffroom*s-men, no 
other attmdants than those of our respective households. No person 
had been asked to be present, for we felt that our best friends were 
with us, when we had these dependants around us. At one time. I 
had thought of paying Drewett the compliment of desiring him to oe 
a groom's-man; but Lucy set the project at rest, by quaintiv asking 
me how I should like to have been his attendant, with the same 
bride. As for Rupert, I never inquired how he satisfied the scruples 
of his father, though the old gentleman made many apologies to me 



for lut abfooe. I vw. heartily nQoioed, indeed, he did not: apffir; 
and I think Lugr was eo alaa 

The moment I appeared in the littb dzawin^-room of the ntibary, 
which Lucy's money and taste had oomreited into a very metty but 
simple room, my " brisht and beanteous bride " arose, and exb^ided 
to me her long-loyed hand. The act itself, natural and usoal as it 
was, was performed in a way to denote the frankness and tendeiness 
of her character. Her colour went and came a little, but she waid 
nothing. Without lesuminc her seat, she quietly placed an ana in 
mine, and turned to her Mher, as much as to say we were ready. 
Mr. Hardinge led the way to the church, which was but a step fincon 
the rectory, and, in a minute or two, ail stood ranged before the 
altar, with the divine in the chanceL The ceremony commenced 
immediately, and in less than five minutes I folded Luc^ in my amis^ 
as my wife. We had gone into the yestry-room for this part of the 
affair, and there it was that we received tiie congratulations of those 
humblfL dark-coloured beings, who then formed so material a portion 
of nearly every American funily of any means. 

^ I wish you greaX joy and ebberv sort of hapjpiness, Masser Mile," 
said old Venus, kissing my hand^ though I insisted it should be my 
face, as had often been her practice twenty years before. *' Ah ! dis 
was a blessed dav to old masser and missus, could dey saw it 3»/. 
And I won't speak of anoder blessed saint dat be in heaven. And 
you, too, mp dear joxmg missus ; now, we all so grad it be ifov, for we 
did t'ink. a one time, aai would nebber come to pass." 

Lucy laid her own little white velvet- like hand, with the wedding 
ring on its fourth finger, into the middle of Yenus's hard and homy 
paim, in the sweetest manner possible; reminding all around her 
that she was an old friend and that sbe knew all the good qualities 
of every one who pressed forward to greet her, and to widli her 
happiness. 

As soon as this part of the ceremony was over, we repaired to the 
rectory, where Lucy changed her weading robe, for what I fancied 
was one of the prettiest derai-toilette dresses I ever saw. I know I 
am now speaking like an old fellow, whose thoughts revert to the 
happier scenes of youth with a species of dotage, but it is not often 
a man has an opportunity of pourbraying such a bride and wife as 
Lucy Hardinge.^ On this occasion she removed the comb and veil,' 
as not harmonizing with the dress in which she re-appeared, but the 
necklace was worn throughout the whole of that blessed day. As 
soon as mv bride was reao^, Mr. Hardinge, Lucy, Moses and mysell 
entered the carriage, and drove over to Clawbonny. Thither all 
Lucy's wardrobe had been sent, an hour before, under Chloe's super- 
intendence, who had barely returned to the chiurdi in time to witness 
the ceremony. 

One of the most precious moments of my life, was that in which I 
folded Lucy in my arms and welcomed her to the old place as its. 
mistress. 

" We came very near losing it, love," I whispered ; " but it is now 
ouiB, unitedly, and we will be in no huny to turn our backs on it." 
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' This wt» in a tfffe-^Mte, in the fsnaij room, whither I had M 
liucy, feeUng that this little ceremony was due to my wife. SveiyT 
thinff around us recalled former scenes^ and tears were in the eyes of 
my bride as she gently extricated herself from my arms. 

'' Let us sit down a moment, Miles, and consult on family afiaiiBy 
now we are here,V she said, smiling. " It may be early to begin, but 
such old acquaintances have no need of time to discover each other's 
wishes and good and bad qualities. I agree with you, heart and 
mind, in saying we will never turn pur backs on Clawbonnv— dear, 
dear Clawbonny, where we were children together. Miles ; wnere we 
knew so well, and loved so well, our depicted Grace, — and I hope 
and trust it will ever be our principal residence. The country-house 
I inherit from Mrs. Bradfort is better suited to modem tastes and 
habits, perhs^s, out it can never be one half so dear to either of us. 
I would not speak to you on this subject before. Miles, bepanse I 
wished first to give yon a husband's just control over me and mine, 
in giving ^ou my hand \ but, now, I may and will surest what has 
been passmg in my mmd on this subiect. Biversedke" — ^so was 
Mrs. Bradfort's country-house called— is a good residence, and is 
sufElciently well furnished for any respectable family. Rupert and. 
Emily must live somewhere, and 1 feel certain it cannot long be in> 
Broadway. Now, I have thought I would reserve Biversedge for 
their future use. They can take it immediately, as a summer resi- 
dence: for I prize one hour passed here more than twenty-four hours 
passed there." 

"What, rebel!— Even should I choose to dwell in your West- 
Chester house?" 

" You vrill be here. Miles ; and it is on your account that Clawbonny 
is so dear to me. The place is yours,— I am yours, — and all your 
possessions should go together." 

" Thank you, dearest. But wiU Bnpert be able to keep up a town 
and country-house P" 

" The first, not long, for a certainty ; how long, you know better 
than I. When I have been y9ur wife half-a-dozen years, perhaps you 
will think me worthy of blowing the secret of the money he actually 
lias." 

This was said pleasantly ; but it was not said without anxiety. I 
reflected on the conditions of my secrec^r. Grace wished to keep the 
facts from Lucy, lest the noble-hearted sister should awaken a feelmg 
in the brother that might prevent her bequest from being carried 
into effect. Then, she did not think Lucy would ever become my. 
vnfe, and circumstances were changed, while there was no longer 
a reason for concealing the truth, from the present applicant at least. 
I communicated all that had passed on the subject to my deeply- 
interested listener. Lucy received the facts with sorrow, though 
thev were no more than she had expected to learn. 

I should be covered with shame, were I to hear this from any 
other than you. Miles," she answered, after a thoughtful pause; 
"but I know your nature too well, not to feel certain that the 
sacrifice scarce cost you a thought, and that you regretted Buperf s 
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self-for^tfulness more tban the loss of the money. I confess this 
revelation has changed all my plans for the future, so far as they 
were connected with my hrother." 

"In what manner, dearest P Let nothing that has happened to me 
influence your decisions." 

"In so much as it affects my views of Bupert's character, it ihnst. 
Miles. I had intended to divide Mrs. Bradforf s fortune equally 
with my brother. Had I married any man but you, I should have 
made tms a condition of our union ; but pou I know so well, and so 
well know I could trust, that I have found a deep satisfaction iu 
placing myself, as it might be, in your power. I know that all my 
personal property^ is already yours, without reserve, and that I can 
make no disposition of the real, even after I come of age, without 
vour consent. But I had that faith in you, as to beHeve you would 
let me do as I pleased." 

" Have it stilly love. I have neither need, nor wish, to interfere." 

"No, Miles : it would be madness to give property to one of such 
a character. If you approve, I will make Kupert and Emily a 
moderate quarterly allowance, with which, having the use of my 
country-place, they may Uve reispectably. Further than that, X should 
consider it wrong to go." 

It is scarcely necessary to say how much I approved of this deci- 
sion, or the applause I lavished on the warm-hearted donor. The 
sum was fixed at two thousand dollars a year, before we left the 
room, and the result was communicated to Rupert by Lucy herself, 
in a letter written the very next day. 

Our wedding-dinner was a modest, but a supremely happy, meal ; 
and in the evening, the blacks had a ball in a large launory, that 
stood a little apart, and which was well enough suited to sucli 
a scene. Our quiet and simple festivities endured for several 
days; the "uner" of Neb and Chloe taking place very soon after 
our own marriage, and coming in good time to furnish an excuse for 
dancing the week fairly out. 

Marble got into trowsers the da^ after the ceremony, and then he 
entered into the frolic with all ms heart. On the whole, he was 
relieved from being a bride's-mai(L — a sufficiently pleasant things — 
but, having got along so weB with Lucy, he volunteered to act in the 
same capacity to Chloe. The offer was refused, however, in the 
following classical language : — 

"No,Misser Marble : colour is colour," returned Chloe: "you*s 
white, and we's black. Mattermony is a berry solemn occei^aalmn ; 
and there musn't be no improper jokes at my liner with Neb 
Qawbonny." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

•« This disease is bejond my pnetioe ; yet I baye known tliose wUcli have walked 
in their akep, who have died holily in tlieir beiiB."—Macbeih. 

The honeymoon was i>assed at dawbonny. and many, many other 
honeymooons that have since succeeded it. I never saw a man more 
delighted than Mr. Hardinge was, at finding me actually his son-in- 
law. I really believed he loved me more than he did Rupert, thou^ 
he Hved and died in ignorance of his own son's true chiffacter. It 
would have been cruel to undeceive him ; and nothing particular ever 
occurred to bring about an Eclair cissement. Rupert's want of prin- 
ciple was a negative, rather than an active quality, and was only 
rendered of account oy his vanity and selfishness. Self-indulg»ice 
was all he aimed at, and he was much too self-indulgent and shrewd 
to become an active rogue. He would have spent Lucy's and my 
joint fortunes, had they oeen put at his control ; but, as they never 
were, he was tain to limit his expenditures to such sums as we saw 
fit to give him, with certam extra allowances extorted by his debts. 
Our intercourse was very much restricted to visits of ceremony, at 
least on my part ; though Lucy saw him oftener ; and no allusion 
was ev^r made to the past. I called him ** Mr. Hardinge," and he 
called me "Mr. Wallingford." "Rupert" and "Miles' were done 
with for eVer, between us. I may as well dispose of the history of 
this person and his wife, at once; for I confess it gives me pain to 
speak of them, even at this distance of time. 

Rupert lived but four years, after my marriage to his 'sister. As 
soon as he found it necessary to give up the Broadway-house, he 
accepted the use of Riversedge and his sister's two thousand dollars 
a-year, with gratitude, and managed to get along on that sum, apna- 
rently, down to the hour of his death. It is true, that I paid his 
debts, without Lucy's knowledge, twice in that short period ; and I 
really think he was sensible of ms errors, to a certain extent, before 
his eyes were closed. He left one child, a daughter, who survived 
him onl^ a few months. Major Merton's complamts had carried him 
off previously to this. Between this old officer and myself, there had 
ever existed a species of cordiality ; and I do believe he sometimes 
remembered his various obligations to me and Marble, in a proper 
temper. Like most officials of free governments, he left little or 
nothing behind him ; so that Mrs. Hardinge was totally dependent 
on her late husband's friends for a support, during her widowhood. 
Emily was one of those semi-worldly cnaracters, that are not abso- 
lutely wanting in good qualities, while there is always more or less of 
a certain disagreeable sort of calculation in all they do. Rupert's 




death ; and I was not sorry when she let us know that she was about 
to " change her condition," as it is termed in widow's parlance, by 
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manymg an elderly man, who possessed the means of giyingber all 
that money can bestow. With this second, or according to v enns's 
nomendature, x^dy^husband, she went to Europe, and there remained, 
dym^ only three years ago, an amply endowed widow. We kept up 
a civil aorik of interoonrse with her to the last, aotually ptsaakag a few 
weeks with her, some fifteen years since, in a honse^ half-bam, half- 
caaUe, that she^ called a palace, in one of the unriyalled lakes of 
Italy. As la Stgnora MonHera (Montier), she was snffidetfdy re- 
5p^ted, finishing her career as a dowa^r of good reputation, and 
irho loved the ^' pomps and vanities of this wicked worid.*' I endea- 
Yonred, in this last meeting, to bring to her mind divers incidents of 
her early life, but with a singular want of success. They had 
actually passed, so far as her memory was concerned, into the great 
gulf of time, keeping company with her sins, and appeared to be 
endbirely forgotten. Nevertneless, la Signora was disposed to treat 
me and view me with consideration, as soon as she found me living in 
credit, with money, horses, and carria^ at command, and to fbi^t 
that I had been only a ship-master. Sne listened smflingly. and with 
patience, to what, 1 dare say, were mjr prolix narratives, tnough her 
own recollections were so smgolarly impaired. She did remember 
something about the wheelbarrow and the canal in Hyde Pkrk ; but. 
as for the voyage across the Pacific, most of the incidents had passed 
out of her mind. To do her honour, Lucy wore the pearls, on an 
occasion in which she gave a little feita to her neighbours ; ai|d I 
ascertained she did remember them. She even hinted to one or her 
guests, in my hearing, that they had been intended for her originally; 
but " we cannot command the impulses of the heart, you know, eara 
finaJ' she added, with a very self-complacent sort of a sigh. 

What of all this ? The d-devatU Emily was no more than a sum- 
mary of the feelingjs, interests, and passions of millions, living and 
dying in a narrow circle erected by her own vanities, and embdnshed 
by her own contracted notions of what is the end and aim of human 
existence, and within a sphere that she fancied respectable and refined. 

As for the race of the dawbonnys, all the elderl^r members of this 
extensive famil;^ lived and died in my service ; or, it might be better 
to say, I lived m theirs. Venus saw several repetitions of her own 
charms in the offspring of Neb and Chloe, though she pertinaciously 
insisted to the last, that Cupid, as a step-husband, haa no legitimate 
connection with any of the glistening, thick-lipped, chubby set. Bnt 
even closer family ties than those wnich bound my slaves to me are 
broken by the pressure of human institutions. The conscript fathers 
of New York had long before determined that domestic slavery should 
not continue within their borders : and, one by one, these ^unger 
dependents dropped off, to seek tneir fortunes in town, or in other 
portions of the state ; until few were left beside Neb, nis consort, 
and their immediate descendants. Some of these last still cling to 
me ; the parents having instilled into the children, in virtue of tneir 
^ample and daily discourse, feeling that set at naught the innova- 
tions of a changeable state of society. With them; Clawbomiy is 
-still €9awbonny ; and I and mine remain a race apart, hi their per- 
eeption of things. I gave Neb and Chloe their freedom-papers the 
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day the ijaithfiil couple were manied, and at onoe reUered their pos- 
terity from the servitude of eisht-and-twentj, and five-and-tiraify 
years, acoorcting to sex, that might otherwise have hung oyer all theur 
eider children, until the law, by a general sweep, manumitted every- 
body. These papers Neb put in tiie bottom oi his tobacco-boK^ not 
wishing to do any discredit to a gift from me ; and there I acciden- 
tally saw them, in rags, seventeen years later, not having been opened 
or seen by a soul, as I firmly believe, in all tnat time. It is true, the 
subsequent legislation of the 8tate rendered all this of no moment ; 
but the procedure showed the character and disposition of the man. 
demonsfititing his resolution to stick by me to the last. He has had 
no iirtention to free me, whatever may nave been my plans for himself 
and his race. 

I never had more than one conversation with either Neb or his 
wife on the subiect of wages, and then I discovered how tender a 
thine it was, with the fellow, to place him on a level with the other 
hirea people of my farm and household. 

"I won'er what I done, Masser Mile, dat you want to pay me 
wages like a hired man ! " said Neb, half-disposed to resent, and naif- 
disposed to grieve at the proposal. " I was Dom in de family, and it 
seem to me dat quite enough : but. if dat isn't enough, I went to 
sea wid you, Masser Mile, de fuss day you go, and I go ebbery time 
since." 

These words, uttered a little r^roachfully, disposed of the matter. 
From that hour to this, the subject of wages has never been broached 
between us. When Neb wants clothes he goes and gets them, and 
they are charged to '* Masser Mile :" when he wants money he comes 
and gets it, never manifesting the least shame or reluctance, but 
asking for all he has need of, hke a man. Chlbe does the same with 
Lucy, whom she regards, in addition to her having the honour to be 
my wife, as a sort of substitute for "Miss Grace." "With this honest 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Miles Wallingford, of Clawbonny, and Bivers- 
edge, and Union-place, are still nothing but "Masser Mile" uid 
"Miss Lucy;" — and I once saw an English traveller take out her 
note-book, and write something very fanny, 1 dare say, when she 
heard Chloe thus address the mother of three fine children, who were 
hanging around her knee, and callins her by that, the most endearii^ 
of all appellations. Chloe was indifferent to the note of the traveller, 
however, still calling her mistress " Miss Lucy," though the last is 
now a grandmother. 

As for the children of the house of Nebudiadnezzar, truth compels 
me to say that thev have been largely influenced by the spirit of the 
age, and that they look on the relation that existed for more than a 
centurv, between the Wallingfords and the Glawbonnys, with eyes 
somewhiat different from those of their parents. They have be^un 
to migrate ; and I am not sorry to see them go. Notwithstandmg, 
the tie will not be wholly broken so long as any of the older sto<x 
remain, tradition leaving many of its. traces among them. Not one 
has ever left my nde without my consent; and I have procured 
places for then all, as ambiticm, or enriosity, has carriedthem into 
thewoild. 
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As for this new spirit of the age that is doing so mnbh among us, 
I am not twaddler enough to complain of all chimge, for I know ths^ 
many of these chanses have had the most beneficial effects. I am far 
from thinking that domestic slavery, as it once existed at CSawbonnr, 
is a picture of domestic slayerjr as it existed throughout the lana ; 
but 1 do believe that the institution, as it was formerly Imown in 
New York, was quite as much to the disadvantage of the white man, 
as to that of the black. There was always s9mething of the patri- 
archal character in one of our households, previously to the chanSge in 
the laws ; and the relation of master ana slave, m old, permanent 
families, in which plenty was no stranger, had ever more or less of 
that which was respectable and 'endearing. It is not so much in 
relation to the abolition spirit (if it would only confine its exertions 
to communities over which it may happen to possess some right of 
control), that I feel alarmed as in reference to a certain spirit, which 
appears to think there always must be more and more change, and 
that in connection with any specific interest, whatever may have oeen 
its advancement under previous regimes; nothing in social life being 
fully developed, accordmg to the creed of these movement-philoso- 
phers. Now, in my view of the matter, the two most dangerous of 
aU parties in a state,^ are that which sets up conservatism as its 
standard, and that wmch sets up progress : the one is for preserving 
things of which it would be better to be rid, while the other crushes 
all that is necessary and useful in its headlong course. I now speak 
of these opposing principles, as they are marsliaUed m parties, oppo- 
sition nvin^ pertinacity and violence to each. No sane man can 
doubt that, m the prosiess of events, much is produced that ought to 
be retained, and much generated that it would be wiser to reject. 
He, alone, is the safe ana wise legislator, who knows how, and when, 
to. make the proper distinctions. As for conservatism, Lafayette 
once charactenzea it excellently well, in one of his happiest bits in 
the tribune. " Gentlemen talk of the iust medium (juste milieu) " 
he said, "as if it embraced a clear political creed. We all know 
what the just medium is, as relates to any particular questioA; it is 
simply the truth, as it is connected with that question. But when 
gentlemen qfty* that they belong to the juste milieu, as a party, and 
that they intend to steer a middle course in all the public events of 
the day, they remind me of a case like this : — ^A man of exaggerated 
notions lays down the proposition that four and four make ten; 
another of more discretion and better arithmetic combats this idea, 
by maintaining that four and four make only eight ; whereupon, your 
gentleman of the juste milieu finds himself obliged to say, ' Messieurs 
you are equally in the wrong ; the truth never lies in ^remes, and 
four and four make nine.' " 

What is true of conservatism, as a principle, is still more true as 
to the movement; for it oftrai happens m morals, as well 2& in physics, 
that the remedy is worse than the disease. The great evil of Ihurope, 
in connection with interests of this nature, arises &om facts that have 
little or no influence here. Tha%, radical changes have been made, 
the very base of the social edifice having been altered, while much ot 
the ancient architecture remains in the superstructure. Where this 
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is the case, some errors ina^ be pardoned in the artisans who are for 
reducing the whole to the simphcity of a single order. But, amonsf 
ourselves, the man who can see no end to anything earthly, ever 
maintaining that the best always lies beyond, if he live lon^ enough 
to succeed, may live lon» enough to discover that truth is always on 
an eminence, and that the downward course is only too easy to those 
who rush in so headlong a manner at its goal, as to suffer the impe* 
tus of iiie ascent to carry them past the apex. A social fact cannot 
be carried out to demonstration Ukc a problem in Euclid, the ramifi'^ 
cations being so infinite as to reduce the results to something very 
like a conclusion from a multitude of interests. 

It is next incumbent to speak of Marble. He passed an entire 
month at Clawbonny, during which time he and Web rigged the 
Grace and Lucy seven different ways, coming back to that m which 
the^r found her, as the only ri^ in which she would sail ; no bad illus- 
tratioU; by the way, of what is too often the winding up of experi- 
ments m overdone political movements. Moses tried shooting^ wnich 
he had heard belonged to a country life ; and he had a sort oi desiga 
to set up as a fourth or fifth class country gentleman ; but his legs 
were too short to clamber over high rail-fences with any comfort, and 
he gave up the amusement in despair. In the course of a trial of ten 
days, he brought in three robins, a small squirrel, Mid a crow ; main- 
taming that he had also wounded a pigeon, and frightened a whole 
flock of c[uails. I have often bagged ten brace of woodcocks of a 
morning in the shooting-grounds of Clawbonny, and as many quails in 
their season. 

Six weeks after our marriage, Lucy and I paid Willow CJove a visit, 
where we passed a very pleasant week. To my surprise. I received a 
visit from Squire Vaii Tassel, who seemed to bear no malice. Marble 
made peace with him, as soon as he paid back the amount of his 
father's bond, principal and interest, though he always spoke of him 
contemptuouslv to me in private. I must confess 1 was astonished 
at the seemingly forgiving temper of the old usurer; but I was then 
too young to understanof that there are two principles that govern 
men^s conduct as regards their associations ; the one proceeding from 
humility and Christian forgiveness, and the other from an indifference 
to what is right. I am afraid the lust produces more of what is calle(| 
a forgiving temper than the first ; men being often called vindictive, 
when they are merely honest. 

Marble lost his mother about a twelvemonth after we returner} 
from our unfortunate voyage in the Dawn. A month or two earlier, 
he lost his niece, little Kittv, by a marriage with the son of " neigh- 
bour Bright." After this, ne passed much of his time at Clawbonny 
making occasional visits to us. in Chamber-street, in the winter. I 
say in Chamber-street, as traae soon drove us out of Lucy's towi| 
residence in Wall-street. The lot on which the last once stood ift 
still her property, and is a small fortune of itself. I purchased an(| 
built in Chamber-street, in 1S05, making an excellent investment! 
In 1825, we went into Bleecker-street, a mile higher up town, ni 
order to keep in the beau quariier; and I took advantage of the 
scarcity of money and low prices of 1839, to take up new ground ii^ 

U 
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•Union-place, very nearly a leagrae from the point where Luc^ com- 
xnenced as a housekeeper in the good and growing town oi Man- 
hattan. 

After Marble fonnd himself an orphan a^ain, he complained that 
he was little better off than a " bloody hermit " at Willow Cove, and 
began to talk about seeing the world. All of a sudden, he made his 
appearance at Claw bonny, bag and baggage, and announced an inten- 
tion to look for a mate's berth in some East Indiaman. I heard his 
atory, kept him a day or two with me, while I superintended the 
masons who were building my addition to the house, which was then 
nearly completed, and then we proceeded to town in company. 1 
took Moses to the ship-yards, and carried him on board a vessel that 
was just receiving her spars (she was coppered and copper-fastened, 
A. No. 1, of live-oak frame, and southern pme decks, &c.), asking him 
how he uked her. He hoped she had a good name. " Why, she is 
called the Smudge," I answered ; " I hope you fancy it." Moses 
jerked a finger over his shoulder, as much as to say he understood 
me, and inquired where I intended to send the craft. " To Canton, 
with you for master." I saw that my old mate was touched with this 
pi-oof of confidence, and that his seli-esteem had so much risen with 
the discovery of his origin, that he made no objections to the trust. 
I did not mtend to go regularly into commerce, but I kept the 
Smudge running many years, always under Marble, and made a vast 
deal of money by her. Once she went to Europe. Lucy and I going 
in her as passengers. This was after the death oi my dear old guar- 
dian, who made such an end as became his vii-tuous and Christian 
life. We, that is Lucy and I, remained abroad several years, returning 
home in the Smudge, on the last voyage she ever made as belonging 
to me. Neb had often been out in the ship, just to vary the scene ; 
and he came to Havre in her. as a matter of course, when " Masser 
Mile," " Miss Lucy," and their two "young Massers," and two 
** young Missuses," were ready to come home. I was a good deal 
shocked at meeting my old friend, Moses, on this occasion, for he was 
breaking up fast, being now hard on upon seventy ; a time of lil'e 
when most seamen are unfit for their calling. Moses, however, had 
held on, with a determination to convey us all back to Clawbonny. 
Three nays after we had sailed, the man of stone had to give up, and 
take to his berth. I saw that his days were numbered, and felt it to 
be a duty to let him know his real situation. It was an unpleasant 
t)ffice, but became less so by the resigned and manly maimer in which 
the invalid heard me. It was only when I ceased speaking, that he 
made an attempt to reply. 

. " I have known that the v'y'ge of life was pretty near up. Miles," 
he then answered, "for many a day. When the timbers complain 
and the new tree-nails hit only decayed wood, it is time to think of 
breaking up the hull for the craft's copper, and old iron. l*ve pretty 
tnuch worn out the Smudge, and the Smudge has pretty much worn 
out me. I shall never see Ameiiky, and I now give up charge of 
ihd craft to you. She is your own, and nobody can take better care 
yf her. I own I should like to be cased in something that once 
i)elonged to her. There's the bulk-head that was taken down, to 
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alter the state-rooms for your family— it would make as comfortable 
a coffin as a body could want." 

I promised the old man all should be done as he desired. After a 
short pause^ it struck me the present might be a favourable moment 
to say a word on the subject of the future. Marble was never a 
vicious man, nor could he oe called a particularly wicked man, as the 
world goes. He was thoroughly honest, after making a few allow- 
ances for the peculiar opinions of seamen, and his sins were princi- 
pally those of omission. But, of religious instruction he had literally 
known nbne, in early life, that which he had picked up in his sub- 
sequent career, was not of the most orthodox character. I had often 
thought Marble was well disposed on such subjects, but opportunity 
was always wanting to improve this hopeful disposition. Accordingly, 
1 now spoke plainly to him, and I could see his still keen eyes turned 
wistfully towards me, more than once, as he listened with an absorbed 
attention. 

"Ay, ay, Miles," he answered, when I was through, "this may all 
be true enougli, but it's rather late in the day for me to go to school. 
Fve heard most of it before^ in one shape or another, but it always 
came so much in scraps and fragments, that before I could bend one 
idee on to another, so as to make any useful gear of the whole, some 
of the pieces have slipped through my fingers. Howsever, I've been 
hard at work at the good book, the whole of this v'y'ge, and you 
know it's been a long one ; and I must say that I've picked up a 
good deal that seems to me to be of the right quality. Now I 
always thought it was one of the foqlishest things a man could do, 
to forg^ive one's enemies, my rule having been to return broadside for 
broadside, as you must pretty well know; but I now see that it is 
more like a kind natur' to pardon, than to revenge." 

"My dear Moses, this is a very hopeful frame of mind; carry out 
this feeling in all things, leaning on the Saviour alone for your sup- 
port, and your dying hour may well be the happiest of your life." 

" There's that bloody Smudge, notwithstancling ; I hardly think it 
will be expected of me to look upon him as anything but a 'long-shore 
pirate, and a fellow to be disposed of in the shortest way possible. 
As for old Van Tassel^ he's gone to square the yards in a part of the 
univarse where all his tricks will be known • and I hold it to be 
onreasonable to carry spite ag'in a man beyona the grave. I rather 
think I have altogether forgiven him ; though, to speak the truth, he 
desarved a rope's-ending." 

I understood Marble much better than he understood himself. He 
felt the sublime beauty of the Cliristian moralitv, but, at the same 
time, he felt there were certain notions so rooted in his own heart, 
that it exceeded his power to extract them.- As for Smudge, his 
mind had itsmisgivings concerning the propriety of his own act, and, 
with the quickness of his nature, sought to protect itself against its 
own 'suggestions, by making an exception of that wretch, as against 
the general mandates of Gfod. Van Tassel he probably could, in a 
manner, pardon, the mischief having been in a measure repaired ; 
though it was a forgiveness that was strangely tinctured with his own 
deep contempt for the meanness of the transgressor. 

V 2 
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Our conyersatiou lasted a long time. At length Lncy joined in it, 
when I thought it wisest to leave the old tar in the hands of one so 
well fitted by nature and education to be the instrument, under the 
providence of God, of bringing him to a more healthful view of his 
condition. I had the ship to t^ke care of, and this was a ^od excuse 
for not interfering much with what passed between the dying man and 
her who might almost be termed his ministering angel. I overheard 
many of their conferences, and was present at some of their prayers, 
as were my sons and daughters ; being thus enabled to understana 
the progress that was made, and the character of the whole procedure. 

It was an admirable sight, truly, to see that still lovely woman, 
using all the persuasion of her gentle rhetoric, all the eloquence of 
her warm feelings and just mind, devoting herself for days and days 
to the labour of leading such a spirit as that of Marble's to entertain 
just and humble views of his own relation to the Creator and his Son. 
the Saviour of men. I will not say that complete success crownea 
the pious efforts of the single-hearted woman it was my blessed 
fortune to call my wife: this, perhaps, was not to be expected. It 
required a power exceeding hers to guide the human heart at seventy, 
after a seaman's life, to a full repentance of its sins ; but, by the 
grace of 0od, so much seemed to be accomplished, as to give us all 
reason to hope that the seed had taken root, and that the plant migriit 
grow under the guidance of that Spirit in whose likeness the most 



lowly of the race has been created. 



_ je passage was long, but verv tranquil, and there was ample time 
for all that has been related. The ship was still to the eastwcard of 
the Grand Banks, when Marble ceased to converse much ; though it is 
evident his thoughts were intentlv musing. He fell away fast, and I 
began to look forward to his final departure, as an event that misht 
occur at any hour. He did not seem to suffer, but his hold of life 
gradually gave way, and the spirit was about to take its departure, 
purely on account of the decayed condition of the earthly tenement 
in which it had so long dwelt, as the stork finally deserts the tottering 
chimney. 

About a week after this change, my son Miles came to me on deck, 
and informed me his dear mother desired to see me in the cabin. On 
going below, I was met by Lucy, with^ a face that denoted how 
solemn she felt was the character of the inteUigence she had to 
communicate. 

"The moment is at hand, dear Miles," she said. — "Our old friend 
is about to be called away." 

I felt a pang at this speech, though I had long expected the result. 
Many of the earlier and more adventurous years of my life passed 
rapidly in review before me, and I found the image of tne dying man 
blended with nearly aU. Whatever may have been his peculicorities, 
to me he had always been true. From tne hour when I nrst shipped, 
as a runaway boy, on board the John, down to that hour, Moses 
Maible had proved himself a firm ana disinterested friend to Miles 
Wallingford. 

" Is he conscious?" I asked, anxiously; — "when I last saw him, 
I thought his mind wandered a little." 
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"Perhaps it did ; but he is now more collected, if not entirely so. 
There is reason to think he has at length felt some of the influence of 
the Eedeeraer's sacriflce. For the last week, the proofs of this have 
been increasing/' 

No more passed between Lucy and me on the subject, at that 
time ; but I entered the cabin in which the cot of Marble had been 
slun^. It was a spacious, airy room, for a ship ; one that had been 
expressly fitted by mv orders, for the convemence of Lucy and her 
two daughters, but which those dear, self-denying creatures had early 
and cheerfully given up to the possession of their old friend. 

As yet, I have not particularly spoken of these two girls, the eldest 
of whom was named Grace, and the youngest Lucy. At that time, 
the first was just fifteen, while her sister was two years younger. By 
a singular coincidence, Grace resembled the women of my family 
most ; while the latter, the dear, ingenuous, frank, pretty little thing, 
bad so much likeness to her mother, when at the same time of life, 
that I often caught her in my arms, and kissed her, as she uttered 
some honest sentiment, or laughed joyoufily and melodiously, as had 
been the practice of her who bore her, twenty years before. On those 
occasions, Lucy would smile, and sometimes a slight blush would 
suffuse her face; for I could see she well understood the impulse 
which would so suddenly carry me off to the days of my boyhood and 
boyish affection. 

On the present solemn occasion both the girls were in the cabin, 
struggling to be calm, and doing all that lay in their power to solace 
the dying man. Grace, the eldest, was the most active and efficient, 
of course; her tender years inducing diffidence in her sister ; still, that 
little image of her mother could not be kept entirely in the back- 
ground, when the heart and the desire to be useful were urging her to 
come out of herself, in order to share in her sister's duties. 

I found Marble quite sensible, and the anxious manner in which he 
slowly examined all the interested faces that were now gathered 
about his bed, proved how accurately he noted the present and the 
absent. Twice did he go over us all, ere he spoke in the husky tones 
that usually precede death — 

" Call Neb," he^id — " I took leave of my mates, and of all the rest 
of the men, vesteriay; but I consider Neb as one of the family. 
Miles, and len him for the last." 

This I knew to be true, though I purposely absented myself from a 
scene that I well understood would nave to be repeated in my case. 
Neb was summoned accordingly, not a svllable being uttered amon^ 
us, until the black stood just without the circle of my own wife and 
children. Moses watched the arrangement iealously, and it seems he 
was dissatisfied at seeing his old shipmate keeping so much aloof at 
that solemn and absorbing moment. 

" You are but a nigger, I know. Neb," the old seaman got out, 
"but your heart would do honour to a king. It's next to Miles's, 
and that's as much as can be said of any man's. Come nearer, boy; 
none here' will grudge you the liberty." 

Little Lucy drew back in an instant, and fairly pulled Neb into the 
place she herself had just before occupied. 
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" Bless you for that, young 'on," said Marble. ** I didn't know yonr 
mother when she was of yonr age, but I can see that one cat-block is 
not more like another than you are like what she was at your age ; 
keep tbatiikeness up, my dear, and then your faUier will be as happy 
and fortinate in his darter as he has been in his wife. Well, nobody 
desarves his luck better than Miles— Providential luck, I mean, my 
dear Madam Wallingford," interpreting a sorrowful expression of 
Lucy's eyes aright ; " for, thanks to vour teaching, I now understancl 
there is a divine director of all our fortina^ whether ashore or afloat, 
black or white." 

" There is not a sparrow falls. Captain Marble," said the gentle, 
earnest voice of my wife, " that he does not note it." 

" Yes, so I understand it, now, though once I thought little of snch 
things. Thus, when we were wracked in the Pawn, Neb, it was by 
God's will, and with a design, like, to bring us three all on to our 

i)resent fortin. and present frame of mind ; snould I ever use the word 
uck, ag'in, wnich 1 may be likely enough to do from habit, you are 
all to understand I mean wl^at I call Providential luck. Yes, Madam 
Wallinglbrd, I comprehend it parfectly, and shall never forget vomr 
kindness, which has been to me the best turn of Providential luck 
that has ever happened. I've sent for you. Neb, to have a parting 
word, and to give you the advice of an old man before I quit this world 
altogether." 

Neb began to twist his fingers, and I could see tears glistening in 
his eyes ; for his attachment to Marble was of very long standing and 
of proof. When men have gone through, togetner, as much as we 
three had experienced in company, indeea the most trifling griefs of 
every-day life get to appear so msigniflcant, that our connection 
seems to be one of a nature altogether stronger than the commoner 
ties. 

" Yes, sah, Cap'in Marble, sah ; what please to be your wish, sah ? " 
asked the nesro, struggling to subdue his grief. 

" 'J'o say a few words of advice^ Neb, to take leave of my friends, 
and then to be struck off the shipping articles of life. Old age ana 
hard sarvice. Neb, has made me veer cable to the better end. The 
stopper is working loose, and a few more surges will leave the hulk 
adnit. The case is different with you, who are in your prime, — and 
a prime chap be you. on a yard or at the wheel. My peeing advice 
to you. Neb, is, to hold out as you've begun. I don't say yoTi're with- 
out failin's, (what nigger is ?) but you're a good fellow, and as sartiu 
to be found in your place as the pumps. In the first place, you're a 
married man; and, though your wife is only a negress, she's your 
wife, and you must stick to her througli thick and thin. Take your 
master as an example, and obsarve how he loves and cherishes your 
mistress" [here Lucy pressed, gently, closer to my side]; and then, 
as to your children, bring 'em up accordin' to the advice of Madam 
Wallingford. You can never sail under better instructions than hem, 
as I know by experience. Be particular to make that Hector of 
yours knock off from swearing: he's begun, and what's begun in 
''^ pretty sartain to have an indin'. Talk to him first, and, if that 
do, rope's-end it out of him. There's great vartue in ratlin 
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stuff, among boj;s. As for yourself. Neb, hold on as you have begun, 
and the Lord will have marcy on you, before the v'y'ge is up." 

Here Marble ceased, from exhaustion ; though he made a sign to 
Neb not to move, as he had more to say. After resting a little, he felt 
under his pillow, whence he produced a very old tobacco-box, rambled 
about until he had opened it, took a small bite, and shut the box 
again. All this was done very slowly, and with the uncertain, feeble 
movements of a dying man. When the lid was replaced. Marble; 
held the box towards Keb, and resumed his address. 

" Use that for my sake. Neb," he said. " It is full of excellent 
tobacco, and the box has the scent of thirty years in it— that being 
the time it has sailed in my company. That box has been in nine 
lights, seven wracks, and has seen more boat-sarvice than most Lon- 
don watermen, or any Whitehaller of 'em all. Among other expliteSy 
it has been round the world four times, besides having run the 
Straits of Magellan in the dark, as might be* as your master and 
you know as well as I do. Take that box, therefore, lad, and be 
particular, always, to put none but the best of pig-tail in it— for it*a 
used to that only. And now Neb, a word about a little duty you're 
to do for me, when you get in. Ask your master, first, for leavcy 
and then go up to Willow Cove^ and carry my blessia' to Kitty and 
her children. It's easy done, if a man sets about it in the right 
spirit. All you have to do is to go up to the Cove, and say that I 
prayed to God to bless 'em all, before I died Do you think you 
can remember that P " 

" I try, Cap'in Marble, sah— yes, sah, I try all I can, dough I'm no 
scholar." 

*' Perhaps you had better confide this office to me," said the musical 
voice of my wife. 

Marble was pleased, and he seemed every way disposed to accept, 
the offer. 

, " I didn't like to trouble you so much," he answered, " though I 
feel grateful for the offer. Well, then. Neb, you mav leave the 

blessm' unsaid, as your mistress is so kind ^hold on a bit: you can; 

give it t9 Chlbe and her little family; all but Hector, I mean— but 
not to him, unless he knocks off swearing ! As soon as he does that, 
why let him have his share. Now, Neb, give me your band. Good 
bye, boy:' you've been true to me, and God bless you for it. You arei 
but a nigger, I know; but there's one in whose eyes your soul is as 
precious as that of many a prince and pri&st." 

Neb shook hands with his old commander, broke out of the circle^ 
rushed into the steerage, and blubbered like a baby. In the mean time 
Marble paused to recover his own self-possession, which had been a 
little disturbed bv the feeling manifested by the black. As soon as he 
felt himself a little composed, he hunted about his cot until he found 
two small paper boxes, each of which contained a very pretty riii^, 
that it seemed he had purchased for this express purpose when last m 
port. These rings he gave to my daughters, who received the pre- 
sents sobbing, though with strong natural exhibitions of the friendly 
sentiments t£ey entertained for lum. 

** Your father and I have gone through many hardships and trialaf 
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tozether," he said, " and I love you all even more than I love my own 
relations. I hone this is not wron^ Madam Wallingford, for it's out 
of my power to help it. I've already siven my keepsakes to the boys, 
and to your parents, and I hope all of you will sometimes remember 
the poor old sea-dog^ that God, in his wisdom, threw like a waif in 
your way, that he might be benefited by your society. There's your 
polar star, young 'uns^'* pointing to my wife. ** Keep God in mind 
always, and give to this righteous woman the second place in your 
hearts ; not that I say a word, or think anything ag'in your fauier. 
who's a glorious fellow in bis way. but, a'ter all, young women should 
copy a'ter their mothers, when tney've such a mother as yourn, the 
best of fathers faUin' far astern, in gentleness and other vartues.'' 

The girls wept freely, and Marble, after waiting a few minutes, took 
a solemn leave of all my children, desiring everybody but Lucy and 
myself to (juit the cabin. An hour passed in discourse with us two, 
during which Moses frequently exhorted me to give ear to the pious 
counsels of my wife, for he manifested much anxiety for the future 
welfare of my soul. 

" I've generalized a ^at deal over that affair of Smudge, the whole 
of this v'y'ge/' he continued, " and I've had sore misgivings consaming 
the explite. Madam Wallingford, however, has eased my mind on that 
score, Dv showing me how to lay the burthen of this, with all the rest 
of the load of my sins, on the love of Christ. I am resigned to go. 
Miles, for it is time, and I'm getting to be useless. It's wicked to 
wish to run a ship after her frame has worked lo9se, and nothing now 
fastens me to life but you. I own it's hard to part, and my mind has 
had some weakness on the matter. However, Miles, my dear boy, for 
boy you are still in my eyes, there is comfort in looking ahead. Go 
by your wife's rules, and when the v'y'ge is up, we shall all find our- 
selves in the same haven." 

" It gives me much happiness, Moses, to find you in this frame of 
mind," I answered. " Since you must quit us, you will not leave one 
behind of the name of Wallingford that will not rejoice at thisnro- 
spect for the future. As for your sins, God has both the power and the 
will to lighten you of their weight, when he finds vou disposed to peni- 
tence, and to make use of the mediation of his blessed Son. If there 
is anything you desire to have done, hereafter, this is a very proper 
time to let me know it." 

" I've made a will. Miles, and you'll find it in my desk. There are 
some trifles given to you and yourn, but you want not gold, and the 
rest all goes to Kitty and her children. There is a p'int, however, on 
which my mind is very ondetarmined, and I will now lay it before vou. 
Don't you think it more becoming for a seaman to be buried in blue 
water, than to be tuck'd up in a churchyard ? I do not like tomb- 
stones, having had too much of them in 'arly vouth, and feel as if I 
want sea-room. What is your opinion, Miles P 

" Decide for yourself, xour wishes will be our law." 

" Then roll me up in my cot, and launch me overboard, in the did 
way. I have sometimes thought it might be well to lie at my mother's 
side ; but she'll excuse an old tar for preferring* blue water to one of 
your country churchyards." 



» 
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After tlus, I had several interviews with the old man, though he 
said nothing more on the subject of his interment, that of his pro- 
perty, or that of his departure. Lucy read the Bible to him two or 
three times every day, and she jprayed with him often. On one occa- 
sion, I heard a low, sweet voice, near his cot, and taking a look, 
ascertained it was my little pet, my daughter Lucy, then only thirteen, 
reading a second time a chapter that her mother had gone through 
only an hour before, with some of her own remarks. The comments 
were wanting now, out the voice had the same gentle earnestness, the 
same sweet modulations, and the same impressive distinctness as that 
of the mother ! 

Marble lived until we had passed within the Gulf Stream, dying 
easily, and without a ^roan, with all my family, Neb and tne first 
mate, assembled near his cot. The only thing that marked his end, 
was a look of singular significance that he cast on my wife, not a 
minute before he breathed his last. There he lay, the mere vestige 
of the robust hardy seaman I had once known, a child in physic^ 
powers, and about to make the last great change. Material as w;er6 
the alterations in the man, from what he had been when in his pride, 
I thought the spiritual or intellectual part of his being was less to be 
recognised than the bodily. Certainly that look was full of resigna- 
tion and hope ; and we had reason to believe that this rude but honest 
creature was spared long enough to complete the primary object of 
his existence. 

In obedience to his own earnest request, though sorely against the 
feelings of my wife and daughters, I buried the body of my old friend 
in the ocean, six days before we made the land. 

And now it remains only to speak of Lucy. I have deferred this 
agpreeable duty to the last, passing over lon^ vears that were pregnant 
with many changes, in order to conclude with this delightful theme. 

The first few years of my married life were vears of bliss to me. 
I lived under a constant sense of happiness ; a happiness that man 
can derive only from a union with a woman of whom his reason and 
principles as much approve, as his tastes and passion cherish. I do 
not mean to be understood that the years which have succeeded were 
a whit less happy ; for, in a certain sense, they have been more so, and 
have gone on increasing in happiness down to the present hour* but, 
because time and use finally so far accustomed me to this intimate 
connection with nuritv, virtue, female disinterestedness, and feminine 
delicacy, that I snoula have missed them, as things incorporated with 
my very existence, had I been suddenly deprived of my wife, quite as 
much as in the first years of my married life I enjoyed them as things 
hitherto unknown to me. 

Aa I ride over the fields of Clawbonny, even at this day, I recall 
with tranquil delight, and, I trust, with humble gratitude, the manner 
in which those blessed early years of our marriage passed. That 
was the period when every thought of mine was truly shared by 
Lucy, she accompanied me in my daily rides or drives, and listened 
to every suggestion that fell from my hps, with kind interest and the 
most indtdgent attention, rendering me back thought for thought, 
feeling for feeling, laugh for laugh, and, occasionally, tear for tear» 
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Not an emotion cotild become aroused in my breast tbat it did not meet 
with its reflection in hers ; or a sense of the ludicrous be awakened, 
that her keen but chastened humour did not increase its effect by 
sympatliy. Those were the years in which were planned and exe- 
cuted the largest improvements for the buildings, pleasure-grounds, 
and fields of Clawbonny.' We builfc extensively, not (mly out-houses 
and stables better suited to our present means, and more enlarged 
mode of living, than those which existed in my father's time ; but, as 
has been stated before, we added to the dwelhng, preserving its 
pleasing confusion and irregularity of architecture. After passin? 
the first summer which succeeded our marriage in this manner. I tola 
Lucy it was time to stop building and improving mv own place, in 
order that some attention might be bestowed on that she had iuherited 
from Mrs. Bradfort, and which was also old family property. 

" Do not think of it. Miles," she said. " Keep Riversedge in good 
order and no more. Rupert," who was then living, and in possession, 
" will see that nothing goes to waste ; but Clawbonny, dear Claw- 
bonny, is the true home of a Wallingford— and I am now a Walling- 
ford, you will remember. Should this precious boy of ours live to 
become a man, and marry, the old West-Chester property can be 
used by him, until we are ready to give him up possession here." 

This plan has not been literally carried out ; for Miles, my eldest 
son, lives with us at Clawbonny, in the summer ; and his noisy boys 
are at this moment playing a game of ball in a field that has been 
expressly devoted to their amusements. 

The period which succeeded the first half-dozen years of my union 
with Lucy was not less happy than the first had been : though it 
assumed a new character. Oar children then came into tne account, 
not as mere playthings, and littte beings to be most tenderly loved 
and cared for, but as creatures that possess the image of God in their 
souls, and whose future characters, in a measure, depended on our 
instruction. The manner m which Lucy governed her children, and 
led them by gentle means to virtue and truth, has always been a 
subject of the deepest admiration and gratitude with me. Her rule 
has been truly one of love. I do not know that I ever heard her 
voice raised m anger to any human being, much less to her own 
offspring ; but whenever reproof has come.' it has come in the language 
of interest and affection, more or less qualified by severity, as circum- 
stances may have required. The result has been all that our fondest 
hopes could have led us to anticipate. 

When we travelled, it was with all our young people, and a new 
era of happiness, heightened by the strongest domestic affection, 
opened on us. All who have seen the world have experienced the 
manner in which our intellectual existences, as it might be, expand ; 
but no one, who has not experienced it, can tell the deep, heart-felt 
satisfaction there is, in receiving this enlargement of the moral crea- 
ture, in close association with those we love most on earth. The 
manner in which Lucy enjoyed all she saw and learned, on our first 
visit to the other hemisphere ; her youngest child — all four of our 
children were bom within the first eig[ht years of our mandate—her 
youngest child was then long past its infancy, and she had leisure to 
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enjoy herself, in increasmg the happiness of her offspring. She had 
improved her mind bv reading ; and her historical lore, in particular, 
was always ready to be produced for the common advantage. There 
was no ostentation in this ; but everything was produced just as if 
each had a right to its use. Then it was, I felt the inmaense impor- 
tance of having a companion, in an intellectual sense, in a wife. 
Lucy had always been intelligent: but I never fully understood her 
superiority in this respect, until we travelled together, amid the 
teeming recollections and scenes of the old world. That America is 
the greatest country of ancient or modem times, I shall not deny. 
Everybody savs it ; and what everybody says must be true. Never- 
theless, I will venture to hint, that, eateris paribus, and where 
there is the disposition to think at all, the intellectual existence of every 
American who goes to Europe is more than doubled in its intensity. 
This is the country of action, not of thought, or speculation. Men 
follow out their facts to results, instead of reasoning them out. Then, 
the multiplicity of objects and events that exist in the old countries 
to quicken the powers of the mind has no parallel here. It is 
owing to this want of the present and the past, which causes the 
American, the moment he becomes speculative, to run into the 
future. That future promises much, and in a degree, may justify 
the weakness. Let us take heed, however, that it do not lead to 
disa]3pointment. 

Alter all, I have found Lucy the most dear to me, and the most 
valuable companion, since we have both passed the age of fifty. 
Air is not more transparent, than her pure mind, and I ever turn to 
it for counsel, sympathy, and support, with a confidence and reliance 
that experience could alone justify. As we draw nearer to the close 
of life, 1 find mv wife graduallv loosening the ties of this world, lier 
love for her husband and chiloren expedited, and fastening her looks 
on a future world. In thus accomplishing, with a truth 'and nature 
that are unerringly accurate, the great end of her being, nothing 
repulsive, nothing that is in the least tinctured with bigotry^ and 
nothing that is even alienated from the affections, or her duties in life, is 
mingled with her devotion. Mj family, like its female head, has ever 
been deeply impressed by rehgion; but it is religion in its most 
pleasing aspect ; religion that nas no taint of puritanism, and in 
which sin and innocent gaiety are never confounded. It is the most 
cheerful family of my acquaintance ; and this^ I must implicitly 
believe, solely because, in addition to the bounties in enjoys, under 
the blessing of God, it draws the just distinction between those 
things that the word of God has prohibited, and those which come 
from the excited and exaggerated Teelings of a class of theologians, 
who, constantly preaching the doctrine of faith, have regulated their 
moral discipline solely, as if, in their hearts, they placed all their 
reliance on the efficacy of a school of good works tliat has had its 
existence in their own diseased imaginations. I feel the deepest 
gi'atitude to Lucy for having instilled the most profound sense of 
their duties into our children, while they remain totally free from cant, 
and from those exaggerations and professions which so many mistake 
for piety of purer emanation. 
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Some of my readers may feel a curiosity to knoy how time has 
treated us elderly people, for elderly we have certainly become. As 
for myself, I enioy a green old age, and I believe loolc at least ten 
years younger than I am. This, I attribute to temperance and exer- 
cise. Lucy was positively an attractive woman until turned of fifty, 
retaining even a good deal of her bloom down to that period of life. 
I think her handsome still ; and old Neb, M^hen in a flattering humour, 
is apt to speak of either of my daughters as his "handsome young 
missus," and of mv wife as his ** handsome ole missus." 

And why shoula not Lucy Hardinge continue to retain many ves- 
tiges of those charms which rendered her so lovely in youth P In- 
genuous, pure of mind, sincere, truthful, placid, and just, the soul 
could scarcely fail to communicate some of its blessed properties to 
that countenance which even now so sensitively reflects its best im- 
pulses. I repeat, Lucy is still handsome, and in my eyes even her 
charming daughters are less fair. That she has so long been, and is 
still my wife, forms not only the delight but the pride of my life. It 
is a blessing, for which, I am not ashamed to say, I daily render 
thanks to God, on my knees. 



THE END. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

Farringoov Street, Jan. 185fi. 

It is with great gratification that we hare to announce the 
successful termination of the republication of the Novels and 
Kontances of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Two years have 
been occupied in their production, and^ore than Five Hundred 
Thousand Volumes have been purchased by an intelligent public. 
When it is considered, that in this reissue, we give the complete 
Series of Bulwer Lytcon's Works for Thirty-one Shillings and 
Siaepence — a price less than, a few years since, one work alone 
was sold for — we are at no loss for a reason why so large a number 
has actUHlly been sold, but rather surprised that the sale has not 
been very much greater. It is, however, our opinion, that the 
mere fact *' that Bulwer Lytton's works can now be had by any- 
one for the sum of £\. lis. 6d." has only to be made more uni- 
versally known than it is at present, to induce numerous admirers 
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by their patronage, and encourage them by the success of this, to 
undertake still more extensively the introduction to the million of 
the very best literature that the splendid authors of England have 
already, or may in future produce. To prevent disappointment^ 
all parties are speedily desired to complete their sets. 
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